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DAISY'S FOETUNE. 



By the Author of "Dora Selwyn," " 
"Wilton," &c. 



Chapter I. —There are some Kind Peoflb 
IN the World. 

It was nearly eight o'clock on a bright summer's 
morning, Mr. Raymond's errand-boy had finished 
taking down the shutters, and was just proceeding 
to sweep out the shop, when a little girl came up 
to the door, which was left ajar, and hastily push- 



ing it wide open, said, as she glanced around, " Is 
Mr. Raymond at home ? I want some medicine 
directly." 

The shop-boy, brush in hand, looked at her for 
a moment as if he were not quite sure whether 
she had any right to address him in such an im- 
perative tone ; for although she was evidently not 
what you would call a poor child, her attire was 
rather shabby for that of a young lady, and there 
were two undeniable patches on the boots that 
were visible below her short frock. 

Mr. Raymond's errand-boy was, of course, not 
very experienced about a girl's dress, but he wai» 
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sharp enongh to be aware that well-mended shoes 
were not a sign of wealth ; and he also knew that 
the hats and Feathers which his little sisters wore, 
when they went to the Sunday-school, were a 
great de^ smarter than the rusty crape bonnet 
which the new customer had on. So in reply 
to her inquiry respecting his master, Tom 
answered in tne hnak. patronizing tone which 
he usually adopted towards boys and girls of his 
own age,— 

« Is it anything I can get for you, Miss ? Epsom 
salts or rhubarb ? " 

**No; I must see Mr. Raymond," was the 
quick and rather impatient reply. " I want a 
prescription made up. 

"I don't think mastei^s up yet, but Til see," 
said Tom. The mention of a prescription raised 
his respect for the e4riy visitor, but, of course, he 
was not going to sh^ it He had too lofty an 
idea of Ms own impoftaooe to suffer it to be sup- 
posed that the prescrk)tion which *^his master" 
must attend to, was of any more con^uence than 
the pennyworth of salts which he coi^d serve. So 
he kifiurely cleared two or three things off the 
counter, and then carisfiilly dusted it, .before he 
went to tell his ma8te^^tllat he was wanted in the 
shop. 

Tom's doubt about his master haying risen, if 
sincere, was soon resioyed, for he had not left 
the shop more than aitninute when Mr. Eaymond 
entered it, in answer ifca the boVs. summons.. * He 
stepped behind the (^u&ter,'but before he had 
time to ask a questioll the little girl held oat ta 
him an envelope coniaining a lolded paper, and 
said hurriedly— ^■ 

**Dr. West told me to brine this to you, and 
he said that you woiHd let me have the medicS^ 
to carry back with me." * 

Mr. Kaymond took the prescription from her, 
and said idxidly — always spoke so kindly to 
children—" Sit down, my dear, while I make it 
up for you.". 

The child immediately sat down on the chair 
to which he pointed her, very glad to rest herself 
for it was some, i^Atance from her home to Mr. 
Uiymond's sh'db, «&d she had run most of the 
way thither. JBut she must have had something 
more than the walk to tire her, for although her 
foce was naturally round and rosy there was a 
weary worn-out look on it lust then, which was 
not at all natural to a little maiden of her 
years. 

Mr. Raymond silently read the prescription, 
and the few words accompanying it which were 
written with the doctor's customary brevity, 
"Hopeless case: respectable but very poor; 
don*t charge her anything." 

The kind-hearted chemist glanced compassion- 
ately at the little girl, and said — 

" Who is the medicine for, my dear ?" 

"For my mamma: for Mrs. Clinton," she 
answered. 

" Has she been iU long t" 



"Not so ill as she is now ; but she has never 
been well since we came to Marshville." 

"And has Dr. West attended her before to- 
day?" , 

"No ; mamma has not had any doctor until 
this morning." 

"Your mamma was glad, I dare say, to do 
without one as long as she could. People in 
general are not very fond of doctors," added Mr. 
Kaymond with a pleasant smile. 

The little girl smiled too, but hers was a veiy 
grave smile. 

"Manmia always said that it was only weak- 
ness, and that she should ,be better when she 
grew stronger." * 

" But she is not much stronger, I suppose, if 
I may judge by this preacriirtio|f V 

Mr. Rajrmond almost' fesretted having asked 
the question, for the littlfe ^^1*9 face flushed, and 
her eyes filled with tecmi. Still., it -seemed a relief 
to her to speak of her trouble to so sympathizing 
a listener, and she said in reply to his last in- 
quiry — " •• • • 

" No ; she woke up very early this morning, 
feeling so ill, and Mrs. Benham — we lodge at Mrs. 
Denham's— went at seven o'clock fbr Dr. West, 
and he cam« back with her." 

" And what did Dr. West say ? " 

"Mrs. Denhant would not let me stay in the 
room while he was there, but I saw him when he 
came down 'stairs, and I asked him if mamma 
was better,^ and he said, 'Yes; but she must 
hare the medicine as soon as she could.' " 

" liki a good littb daughter you came to 
fetch it" ^ 

" We had nobody to send for it," she said, 
simply. 

" And without your breakfast, I expect ? " 
added Mr. Raymond. 

Vph, I did not care about my breakfast^ and 
I shati have it when I get home. ' 

Mr. Raymond suddenly left off mixing of the 
druffs, and went out of the shop into a pretty 
little parlbuT, which was on the other side of the 
passage, and wheire his wife was waiting break- 
fast for him. 

" Just pour out a cup of tea, Mary," he said. 

She looked up inouinngly. 

" I want it for a little girl who has come for 
her mother's medicine, she has not had any 
breakfast" 

" Poor little thing I " said Mrs. Raymond, com- 
passionately, her nngers moving as rapidly as 
her tongue ; "are they so badly off as that ? 

" No, no ; she had not time to set her break- 
fast before she came away; but I fear they are 
rather badly off. West sent me word that they 
were not to be charged anything." 

He caught up the cup and saucer, and with it 
two pieces of hot buttered roll, and hastened with 
them into the shop, where he placed them before 
the little girl, saying, — 

" Now. while I hnish my woik, you can eat 
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and drink this, and then yon will be able to mn 
home all the faster." 

She looked snrpiised bnt pleased, for though 
she had spoken so eheerfully about waiting tor 
her breakfast, she was both healthy and hungry 
enough to feel the want of it And a cup of such 
nice strong te% with plenty of cream and sugar 
in it, and the newly-baked roll, soaked in fresh 
butter, were luxuries compared to her humble 
and sometimes scanty meals at home. 

Mr. Raymond and she finished their different 
occupations at the same moment, and when she 
had put her oup and saueer on the counter with a 
polite " Thank yoU| sir ; I am very much obliged 
to you," she held out her hand for the medicine^ 
and asked how much it was. 

"Not anytUng, my dear," he said; "Dr. 
West will settle with me for that and for any 
more that may be wanted." 

"And is TnawTnn. to pay Br. West ?" she asked. 

" He will arrange tiiat with her, my dear, when 
he sends in his bifl," said Mr. Raymond, " it will 
be all ru^ht if yon leave it to him. 

Satis£d with this reply, she said ''Good 
moming^'' and set off quiokly towards her home. 

"A pretty, nice-mannered child," said the 
chemist to himself, as he watched her down the 
street ; "just the age of our Winnie." 

And as he Went into his breakfast he sighed. 

What made Mr. Raymond sigh ? 

We shall find out presently. 



Chattsb II.— How Daisy came to bi Poob. 

** There's a apod girl t you have not been long," 
said the' room but good-natured Mrs. Denhami, 
as she opened the door , to Mr. Raymond's little 
customer, and took the medicine from her. 

"How is mamma? any better?" waa the 
quiet inauiiy. 

Quiet m tniB^ but it covered more dei>th of 
feeling thati some p toons would have imagined. 

" sho la not any worse, deer, and that is 
as mnoh as we can expect at presents She must 
have some of this sniff directly, and. no doubt 
that will 4o her good. " 

She turned towards the staircase, our little 
friend following her. 

"Yon had better stay down and get your 
breakftst," said Mre. Benfaam; "I have put it 
all ready for yon, and I will give your mamma 
her medicine." 

"Oh, I have had some break&st already, Mrs. 
Denham, thank you; I do not want any more 
now." 

"Why, where in the world did you get it?" 
exclaimed the landlady, pausing for a moment in 
her ascent 

* * Ah, that is a secret ! you must try and guess," 
said the little girl, with a playful shake of her 
head. Then suddenly recollecting herself, she 
was grave dirertly, adding, " I will tell you an- 



other time, Mrs. Denham ; we must not keep 
mamma waiting." 

It was a small room and scantily furnished, 
into which Mrs. Denham and her little com- 
panion hastily entered, but you might see at the 
first glance that it was not exactly a poor person's 
room. There was an air of refinement about its 
arrangements, which told you that its owner had 
evidently moved in rather different society than 
that to which the homely Mrs. Denham belonged^ 
and the few articles of furniture, although old- 
fashioned, were so thoroughly good that it was 
easy to infer that, like their owner, they had seen 
better days. 

"How do you feel yourself now, ma'am t" 
said Mrs. Denham, setting the bottle of medicine 
on the table with a jerk that obviated all neces- 
sity of attending to the ancient direction, When 
taken to be well shaken." 

" Not any better, thank you," was the answer 
given in a low weary tone. She closed her eyes 
as if in too much pain to say any more^ but opened 
them Immediately to ask, " Wnere is Daii^ ? " 
. ' * Here I am, dear mamma, " said the litue girl, 
who was half hidden by the .curtain. She put 
her hand gently into that of her mother's, saying, 
" I have been to get the prescription made up, 
and " 

"Will you take it now, ma*am ? " intem^tted 
Mrs. Denham, bringing the half-filled winM^Laea to 
the sick lady, who quietly swallowed the not 
very tempting draught, and then immediately 
seemed disposed to sleep. In about three minutes 
she fell into a restful slumber, which lasted for 
an hour or more. 

Mrs. Denham went down stairs to wash up her. 
breakfast thin^ and to olean her kitchen, leav-, 
ing Daisy to sit beside her mother, but bidding 
her call if anything should be wanted. Mrs.' 
Denham was a thoroughly kind-hearted woman, 
though certainly not a very polished one ; but 
both Daisy and her mother were used to her 
manner, and were glad to have such a fidend-in- 
need as she was. 

The little girl softly opened a. drawer, and took 
out the anti-macassar that she .was making, and 
then while her clever little fing^ worked away 
with her crochet-needle, her busy, little thoughts 
went back to the ohenust's shop— or rather, to the 
master of it, who had so unexpectedly given her 
some breakfast. She wondered wheuier he had 
any little girls of his own. Most likelv he had 
since he was so kind to her. And then she wished 
that she, too, had a faf)ier to care for her, and to 
provide for herself and her mamma. 

For she knew that if her mother's illness con- 
tinued, their scanty means would become still 
less, because the money hitherto earned every 
week by dressmaking would, of course, fSnil, and 
there was no other ouarter whence any could 
come. Her own crocnet-werk, which Mrs. Den- 
ham disposed of fer her, broaght in a trifle, and 
she could continue to do that, but the proceeds 
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would neither pay the rent nor bny needfdl food, 
and Daisy looked yery graye, and hoped in her 
own mind that her mamma would soon be well 
again. ' 

Poor child, she was young to hayo life's cares 
weighing so heayily upon her ; and some of my 
readers who haye comfortable homes, plenty to 
eat and drink, and many other enjoyments, will 
hurdly be able to understand her trouble, or to 
sympathize with her. Still, they can feel sorry 
for her, and also thankfiil that their earthly lot 
is a happier one. 

But Daisy had not always known what it was 
to be poor. When quite a little girl she went to 
liye with her old grandmother in a pretty country 
town, where she was as happy as the day was 
long, and she liyed there until the old lady died. 
The reason why her pareots parted with her was 
partly because the grandmother wished to haye 
her for a companion, and partly because their own 
income was so limited that they were glad to haye 
one child out of their three proyided for free of 
expense. Daisy's mother, too, was yery far from 
strong, and as she had two delicate twin-boys to 
attend to, it was a relief to her to haye a liyely, 
high-spirited little girl like Daisy taken charge 
of ; and so although she was sorry, in one sense, 
to send her away from home, yet both she and 
her husband a^eed that it was expedient, under 
their present circumstances, to do so. I scarcely 
think it was wise of them to part with their chilcl, 
but they acted as they thought for the best ; and 
Daisy certainly did not want for anything while 
she was with her grandmother. 

The old lady hML a comfortable annuity which 
enabled her to support herself and her grandchild 
in ease, if not in luxury. She was yery fond of 
Daisy, and trained her nicely in most respects, 
although she perhaps allowed her to haye her own 
way rather more than was good for a little g^l of 
her age. But, happily, she was a true (christian 
woman, and she taught Daisy, out of God's holy 
book, those grand and beautifal truths which eyen 
a Uttle child may understand, and which are able 
to make all who receiye them wise untosalyation. 

The sweet story of old '* was so fiimiliar to Daisy 
that it was one of the yery first thines that she 
could remember being tola to her, and she loyed 
it as all little children must loye it who haye it 
simply and winningly set before them. 

Dais^ was not sent to school. Her gnuidmother 
herself instructed her in reading and writing, gram- 
mar and geography, and all common knowledge of 
that kind ; andshe arranged with an old friend, who 
had formerly been a goyemess, to teach the little 
girl French and music, so that Daisy was receiying 
^ suitable education for her station in life, ana 
one that was fitted to make her intelligent and 
usefdl as she grew up. 

Daisy did not yery often see her parents. Once 
in the year she generally went home for a week 
or two, and her papa or her mamma would occa- 
sionally pay a hasty yisit to her grandmother ; 



but these yisita, on account of the distance, and 
the cost of trayelling, were few and far between. 
Daisy's father was a clergyman, but he was only 
a curate with a yery small stipend— so small that 
I do not like to mention it, lest you should think 
it was impossible to Uye respectably upon it — and 
he had not any money to spare for those little 
enjoyments wmch some persons so easily obtain. 
He worked hard, and did a ereat deal of good in 
his parish; but the people among whom he 
laboured were yery poor, and instrad of being 
able to help them at all, they rather wanted help 
for themselyes. So that little Daisy was much 
better off with her grandmother than she would 
haye been at home. 

But the time came, and that yery unexpectedly, 
when Daisy had to go home and to stay there. 
When she was neany ten years old her kind 
grandmother died yery suddenly, and so Daisy 
was obliged to exchange the pretity litUe cottage, 
in which she had liyed as Ions as she could re- 
collect anything, for the dull, dingy house, in 
the close, smoky neighbourhood where herparents 
resided, and she did not at first like it. But 
children soon get accustomed to chaoges ; and 
Daisy was naturally of a cheerful disposition, and 
inclined to make the best of things. Besides, she 
was so usefril at home that she found plen^ to 
do, and really had not time to fret about the past. 
There was her mamma to assist in the house- 
keeping, her twin brothers to play with and to 
work for, and there were many thoughtfril little 
attentions by which she could add to her papa's 
comfort. It is surprising of how much assistance 
a willing, obliging little girl may be in a family. 

But sorrowml aays were at hand for our poor 
little Daisy. It really seemed as if the one change 
which she had had, was only the beginning of many 
others ; for just as she was growing more helpfal 
to her parents, and inst as tney were all so happy 
together, freak and neayy troubles befell them. 

A terwble feyer broke oni in the parish, which, 
as I told you, was a poor and crowded one ; and 
owin^ to a want of cleanliness, pure air, and a 
sufficiency of wholesome fcMod, it spread rapidly 
in the neighbourhood, and in a gi^eat number of 
instances proyed fataL Mr. Clinton, Daisy^s 
father, did all that was in his power to stay the 
progress of the disease, and to proyide comforts 
for the sick ; and he was ready, night and day, 
to yisit those who were ill, and to speak to them 
of that loying Sayiour who is able to saye unto 
the uttermost all that come to God by Him. 

But in the midst of his ardent and self-denying 
efforts, he caught the feyer himself from a poor 
man whom he was yisiting, and in less than a 
fortnight his wife was left a widow, and his chil- 
dren fatherless! I ought rather to say his 

child, " for after he was taken away both his 
twin-boys died of the feyer, and were buried in the 
same graye as their father. 

Tes, it was indeed a sad time for Daixfand her 
mother. I cannot linger upon it, nor should I 
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haye told yoa about it at all, only it is a necessary 
introduction to the rest of jiy story. 

You will not wonder that Mrs. Clinton was 
almost heart-broken under her double loss ; aiid 
when yon remember that she had not any income 
on wmch to support herself and Daisy, now that 
her husband was gone, you will, I am sure, pity 
her and her little daughter very much. Some 
kind Mends helped them all that they could, and 
a few pounds were raised which, with the money 
obtained by the sale of books and furniture, pro- 
vided for their wants until Mrs. Clinton regained 
strength and spirits enough to work for herself. 
She was fortunately clever with her needle, and 
having learnt that there was an opening at Marsh- 
vUle ror a dressmaker, she removed tmther with 
Daisy, and soon obtained sufficient custom to 
keep herself constantly employed. 

But dressmaking is not at best a very re- 
munerative occupation, and it was as much as 
Mrs. Clinton could manage, especially with her 
failing health, to procure the necessaries of Hfe 
for Daisy and herself. Daisy worked hard as 
well as her mamma. She could run the seams 
and do all the plain parts of the dresses, and she 
filled up her spare time with the crochet- work, 
fer which Mrs. Denham obtained orders from the 
neighbours. And a great comfort she was, with 
her bright little face and her merry talk, to her 
mother. For Daisy, though old-fashioned enough 
in some things, and as busy as a bee about her 
work, had a sunniness of temper that would not 
let anything doud it for long together ; and her 
hopeful spirit and lively remarks often chased 
away some of her mother's sad thoughts. She 
was rather self-willed, it is true, and alitUemore 
dictatorial at times to her mamma than she ought 
to have been ; but then Mrs. Clinton did not 
mind these little faults, and indeed I think she 
scarcely saw them, for Daisy was so handy, and 
so pleasant, that she usually had her own way 
without even asking for it 

Mrs. Clinton hi^ never been well since the 
death of her husband. It was a great shock to 
her. And she was obliKed to be so economical 
that she could not afford herself the nourishing 
food which she really needed ; and this was, per- 
haps, one reason why she was attacked by the 
severe illness which sent little Daisy so hurriedly 
off to the chemist's in our opening chapter. 

But we must leave Daisy and ner mother for 
awhile, because I want you to take a trip with 
me to the sea-side, where we will ramble on the 
sands, and sit down on the beach, and get 
acquainted with somebody who is waiting — 
although she is not aware of it — ^to be intro- 
duced to you. 



The Princess Royal.— The American Am- 
bassador recently said "Wherever the Princess 
goes she always scatters sunshine across her 
path." Try to be like the Princess. 



OLD WILLIAM: 

OE, NEVEB LEAVE TILL TO-MOBBOW WHAT 
OUGHT TO BE DONE TO-DAT. 

In Two Chaptebs.— Chapter I. 

A GREAT deal of harm is done by putting off till 
to-morrow what ought to be done to-day. This 
bad habit grows as we grow, and unless checked 
while we are young, often leads to very sad con- 
sequences. With the hope that it may do good 
to some children in this respect, I write thus true 
story. The story is of circumstances that occurred 
when I was very young, and which imprinted 
themselves so deeply on my memory as to be 
never forgotten. 

I was about nine years old when I first began to 
distribute tracts. I used to take them to the 
cottagers who lived round about my home. The 
first time I went I felt very timid, but I got on 
very well. Most of the people were kind and 
grateful, but there was one person in particular 
to whom I took a great fancy. 

He was an old man, who lived by himself in a 
very pretty little cottage. I remember being 
struck with the tidy appearance of the cottage 
before I entered, everytmng looked so clean anid 
fresh. The little garden wai^ trim and well 
kept. Inside the cottage the same order pre- 
vailed, all was beautifullv clean. 

In answer to my knock a youn^, bright-eyed, 
woman came to the door, and hstened kindly 
while I explained my errand. Then she said 
"Come in.** 

The old man sat in a comer, between the fire- 
place and the window. A Bible lay on a table 
beside him, and in a jug were a few withered 
flowers. After the fint look I could not keep 
my eyes from him, he was so nice-looking. 1 
wul try and tell you what he was like. His 
hair was long and as white as wool, and his eyes 
were a beautiful blue; they were very keen 
searching eyes, and could look stem sometimes, 
I dare say, but now they were fuU of kindness. 
Perhaps you will laugh when I teU you he had 
a nice nose, but he had, it made his face look 
noble. His countenance altogether was so tender 
and loving, that I thought I had never seen a 
more beautiful old man. 

He surveyed me all over, then thanked me for 
coming, ana said he would be glad of my tracts. 

"You are but a Httle child yet," he said. 
"Tell me how old you are." 

"Fine years," replied I, rather proudly; fori 
was so very little for my age, that many people 
thought I was much younger, so I was always 
glad when I had the opportunity of tellm^ my 

The old man read my thoughts, for he smiled. 
I picked him all the nicest tracts I had, then 
promising to call again soon, left the cottage ; 
but I had hardly reached the gate before tXt 
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woman called me back, and asked me a yery 
strange question, I tbougbt. 

''What religion are you, my dear V* she said, 
holding one of the tracts in her hand as she 
spoke. 

I was at first rather astonished, then I replied 
qniekly, The Christian religion of conrse. 

The woman smiled, but did not seem satisfied ; 
so she s^ked my &ther's name. I told her, and 
she seemed content ; bat I think I must haye 
looked rather puzzled, for she said directly, 
mean no onence. Miss, I see the tracts are 
good." 

I suppose she wanted to know whether my 
£nends were church people or dissenters, but I 
did not know anything about such things then. 
I knew papa was a Christian, and that he tried 
to teach us to be Christians, so I thought that 
was the best answer I could giye. 

I had taken a great fancy to the old man, and 
soon became a constant yisitor at his house. I 
took him flowers to put in the jug beside him, 
and always chose the best tra^ He was so 
kind and loying, I was always sure of a warm 
welcome. When I left him he would say, *' Don't 
be long, child, before you come again ; your Uttle 
face and beautiful tracts bring me much comfort. 
And may God bless jou as long as you liye." 

I felt as if God did bless me when 1 left that 
cottage. The old man was so feryent, his trust 
in Ctod so strong, and his loye so deep, that I felt 
impressed and awed wheneyer I entered his pre- 
senea. 

During the winter months I did not seethe 
old man, as the weather was so cold, and as I was 
subject to a cough, mamma would not let me eq 
out, except for a yery short distance. When the 
spring weather came again, permission was giyen 
me to go, but I had the bad nabit of continually 
puttmg 0% so some time paasedi and still I did 
not go. 

At last, one bright momine, haying an errand 
to do in the neighbourhood, I set off, and. called 
at the cottage. I felt embarrassed, as I was 
doubtfiil what kind of reception I should h^ye, 
after so long absence. Old William sat in his 
usual comer, reading his Bible, and lying on the 
table before him were some of my tracts. As I 
entn^ he looked up, and seeing who it was, 
shut his Bible and took off ms spectacles, 
then looking at me for some minutes, said 
grayely,— 

** Well, my dear, I thought you had forgotten 
me. I did not expect to see you again." 

His yoice sounded yery sad; it grieyed me 
strangely. I tried to stammer out, — 
The weather has been so cold." 

He looked at me again keenly, then lifting his 
hand, said solemnly, Ah, my dearie, but if you 
leaye God's work undone in the winter because 
it is cold. He will not accept it in the summer." 

Were they not beautiful words f I haye neyer 
.forgotten them, they haye rang in my ears often 



since, and haye often roused me from slothful- 
ness. 

I felt grieyed and ashamed, my head drooped, 
my cheeks flashed crimson, and the tears stood 
readj to fall from my eyes. I could not explain 
to hiin the reason why I had not come, because 
I knew that, at least, I might haye come some 
weeks sooner, if I had not ffiyen way to that 
dreadfol habit of delaying. I must haye been 
looking unhappy, for the old man, after a few 
minutes' silence, said more cheerily, — 

«Come, little lassie, cheer up. You will not 
do it again, I see. Come, pick me out some nice 
tracts.' 

I went to the table and did so, with tremb- 
ling hands. He talked kindly, and seemed 
anxious I should forget my trouble, but when I 
was ready to go^ he said again, in a sorrowfiol 
tone^ 

''Don't forget the old man again, dear child. 
If you knew how I miss you, you would not 
forget me. I think of you eyery day, and pray 
God earnestly that He may keep you &om eyil, 
and guide you right." 

My heart was yery full, and I gladly hurried 
away. 

On reaching the quiet lane, I sat down and had 
a long cry ; I was so yexed that I had grieyed 
the old man. Then I tried to grow calm by 
saying, ''Well, it was not all mj fault, mamma 
would not let me come." But it was of no use, 
my conscience told me I could haye helped it if I 
liked, as some weeks ago mamma had giyen me 
leaye to go, but I had kept putting off day by 
day till weeks had gone by. 

The last thought only made me more miserable. 

At length I rose and walked home, with the 
firm resolution that I would neyer put off my 
work again. 

Alas ! I did not know how soon it was to be 
broken, and what a dreadful punishment would 
follow. I had made a sad mistake by not asking 
God to help me to keep my resolution. If I 
had done so the sorrow that afterwards came 
upon me would not haye been so poignant. I 
should haye been sayed many fruitless regrets. 
But, like many other children, I trusted in my 
own strength, and, as usual, my good intentions 
came to nothing. 

Chapteb II. 

The old man and I still continued firm friends, 
and I went regularly to see him. 

But the h&it of delaying was not yet oyer- 
come, I would still often jmt off for a day or two, 
but beyond that I dared not go, as the old man's 
reproof was fresh in my memory. 

A change was now to take place in my life. I 
had for some time been delicate in health, and 
papa and mamma decided to send me away from 
home for some months, to see if the change 
would do good. I was sony to leaye the old man. 
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and he was sorry to lose me. I left him all the 
tracts I could, and promised tQ call and see him 
again before I went, if possible. 

He talked to me so kindly, I never forgot it. 
'*My child," he said, "I shall often think of 
you, and I hope you will not auite forget me ; 
but above all, never forget the dear Saviour who 
loves you so much. I shall always pray for you. 
God bless you, dear child." 

Dear old man ! I did love him. He little knew 
how his loving words fixed themselves on my 
memory. But he knows now. 

My departure from home was unexpectedly 
delayed for five weeks, and during that time I 
enjoyed myself well. The weather was beauti- 
ful, and I roamed the fields almost all day long. 
1 felt pleased at the prospect of a visit to friends 
I knew well and loved ; but I felt rather sorry 
to leave my oy^n pleasant home at just the nicest 
time of the year, so I determined to make the 
most of it. We had plenty of company staying 
with us that summer, and altogether we were 
very happy. 

Bat did I forget the old man in the midst of my 
pleasure ? I did not. Every morning I thought 
of him, and half made up my mind to go, but 
while I was deciding something would draw my 
attention away, and I would comfort myself by 
saying, "Never iftnd, Pll go to-morrow." So 
the days and weeks passed on, and still I did not 
go. 

At length, a few days before my departure, 1 
set out. I knew he womd be astonished to see nie, 
because not having been ^or some time, he would 
think I had left home. 

Thinking to pleasantly surprise him, I hastened 
on in high spirits, and running up the little 

rirden, Imocked lightly at the door. How well 
remember that morning, it was so beautiful and 
warm that the cottage door stood half open. 
Eeceiving no answer to my knock I peeped in. 
The little cottage was as clean and fresh-looking 
as usual. Some withered flowers stood in the 
jug on the table, looking still more withered in 
contrast to those which I held in my hand. Old 
William's chair was in its accustomed comer, but 
it was unoccupied. 

'* He is not up yet," thought I, walking in and 
sitting down, meaning to wait till he came ; but 
I had hardly sat a minute before footsteps were 
heard descending the stairs, and— not old WrUiam, 
but ftls daughter (the nice looking woman be- 
fore mentioned) entered. Her face was very sad, 
and her eyes were red and swollen with weeping. 
She looked at me with much astonishment, then 
said, — 

* * Why didn't you come before f Fatlier did so 
want to see you." 

have come to see him now," said I, tiying 
to evade the question. 

The woman continued to stare at me, then 
she said slowly, But it is too late ; you should 
have come sooner ; it is too late now. 



She sank down on a chair and covered her face 
witli her apron. 

"Too late I" repeated i; dreamily ; "too late I 
What do you mean I Tell me. Bias your father 
gone away? Is he dead?" I got up from my 
chair, and hardly knowing what I did, I repeated 
almost frantically, "He is not dead— he can't be 
dead. It is not true, is it ?" 

I caught hold of the woman's arm as I spoke, 
and waited breathlei^fy for her answer, but she 
gave me none. Rocking to and fro on Her. chair 
she sobbed for some minutes, then rising she 
bade me follow her. 

I followed silently, but I was so bewildered I 
could not believe the old man was dead, till she 
brought me into his room (his no lon^r), and I 
saw lying in his cofQn all that remamed.of my 
dear old friend. He looked so still and peaceful 
with the white hair shading the dear face, and 
the smile that stiU lingered on his mouth, that I 
felt as if I must ii ot cry there. I stood looking at 
him silently, too awed and stunned to <sry, when 
one of the women in the room asked me to leave 
my flowers. 

" He liked your flowers so much, miss, and he 
liked yon too ; he often wondered why you did 
not come, and many times when he was ill he 
prayed for you." 

My tears almost gushed forth, bat, with a 
strong efibit I kept them back, and bending 
quickly forward I kissed his hand. Then laying 
down the flowers, I left the room, and 
hurried out* of the house into the quiet lane, 
where no one but God could see me, and 
covering my face with my hands I sobbed pas- 
sionately. 

How long I sat there I cannot tell, but it must 
have been for some time. My grief was very 
great. I thought of nothing but my own sin 
in neglecting what I felt was my duty. How 
bitter was my remorse ! If he oould only speak 
to me again and tell me he had forgiven me, 
how happy I should have been. 11m thought 
of his kindness and love only seemed to mock 
me. To think I had so hardly repayed him 1 I 
fancied he was looking down on me^i reproaching 
me with those deep grave eyes. After praying 
fervently for forgiveness I rose and walked on, 
feeling a little more comforted. - 

The thought had struck me that I might do 
something for him yet, though it would be very 
small, at least it , would show my love and 
gratitude. The flowers I had left were all 
bright gay-looking ones, they were not suitable 
now. i would get some white roses. He loved 
my flowers, perhaps even in heaven he might 
notice that I brought them. Such were my 
childish faifcies. I was not far from a gentle- 
man's garden where I knew I should get what 
I wanted ; I ran quickly on till I came to the 
garden gate. The owner of the garden, a nice 
old gentleman, was walking leisurely up and 
down the garden walks, as I approached he came 
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towards me, and seeing that I was in trouble, 
said kindly, — 

What is the matter, my dear ?" 

With difficulty keepiing back my tears, I told 
him all, and begged him to gire me some roses. 

He gathered some of the nicest, and as he 
put them in my hand, said, — 

'*Poor child, poor child, don't griere so." 

I thanked him for his kindness, then set off to 
the cottage. Opening the door I walked in, and 
laying the roses down on the table, said to the 
people who were in the room, ''Take these 
flowers, please, they are nicer for him than the 
others." 

I conld not tmst myself to speak again. The 
woman took them with many thanks, and smiling 
sadly, said, — 

*' He would hare thanked you himself had 
he been alire." 

My walk home was a very sad one. With 
what delight I had set off from home, but re- 
turning how different I felt. I had seen the 
last of the dear old man I lored so much: neyer 
again should I hear his dear roice, either re- 
proving or encouraging me, never again should 
I see him — ^no, never till I joined him above. 
But I was not fit to go to the place he had ^ne 
t«. How earnestly I prayed that, for Christ's 
sake, my sinful neglect mi^ht be forgiven, and 
that I might see him again in heaven. 

Yes, I shall see him again if I trust in Christ 
as he did, and we shall together sing praises to 
Him whom he so loved to praise on earth. 

Dear reader, my little tale is finished. God 
grant it may teach you a lesson as it taught me 
one. 

JANZ. 



PAST, PEESENT, FUTUER 

A HinrnxsD yean ago, not one 

Of OS had sprung to birth; 
A hundred years to oome, and none 

Can hope to walk this earth. 

We are, we were not ! here our mind 
Looks round with hopes and fears; 

This point is Time ; before, behind. 
Eternity appears. 

'Tis yet, through grace, within oar power 

To choose what we would be ; 
On the dedsion of an hour 

Depends eternity. 

O Lord our Shepherd ! lest, like sheep. 

Thy ehildren go astray. 
Feed as with knowledge, guide andlraep 

Our souls in Thy right way. 

So when a hundred yean are fled, 
Bememberinff this day's choioe. 

On earth thou^ nombowd with the dead, 
In heaven we may rejoice. 




PICTUEE STOEIES. 
No. L 

BxRK are ten pictures in one. They portray the 
incidents of a story, and it is for our readers to 
draw out the story from the engravings. For 
nine of these miniature illustrations we are in- 
debted to the Little Corporal^ an excellent Ameri- 
can friend of ours, and we are glad of an oppor- 
tunity of introducing him to 3ie notice of our 
readers. 

Now, to stimulate the ingenuity of our young 
friends, we promise to insert the best story whi^ 
shall be sent us founded on this group of pictures. 
Such story must be brief, and must bring in each 
scene as pictured above. It may be in rhyme, 
if the writer prefer it. 

You must not be disappointed, dear reader, if 
at first you do not succeed. Eemember, Rome was 
not built in a day, and that it takes many blows 
of a chisel to make a statue. Remember, also, 
the in&nt-Bchool song, '*Try, try again." 

Editor. 
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[old PEGGIE ON HEE WAT TO THE STATIOIT.] 



WILLIE OLIVEE : j most wealthy and influential of the inhabitants, 

A STOET OF THE NESTEETON SCHOOL BOYS. ^; lT?,\l.^L^tff,Til W^^!^' 
_ , . , ^ _ „ I but now, at the age of fifty, we find him retired 

By the Author of "Soldier Harold. f^jj^ business, living the life of a country gentle 

man ; his gentle wife by his side, and his fianily 

, ^ . T> i growing up around him, and himself a respected 

Chapter I.— Mr. Oliver s Request. . and honoured member of society. 
It was the last day of the Midsummer holidays — , On the morning when our story opens the sun 
the last day of liberty for Dr. Carey and his was shining bright and hot ; but under the shade 
pupils. On the morrow ''the Nesterton Academy,'* , of a wide sprea£ng tree in Mr. Vernon's garden, 
as the advertisements had it, ''would reopen for f safely sheltered from its beams, a boy lay stretched 
another session." Dr. Carey's establishment was ! full length on the grass, with a book open before 
situated at the outskirts of Nesterton ; but before ! him, which he was intently reading. We beg 
we introduce him to the reader we must make ' his pardon. Hugh Vernon would have hem 
acquaintance with one or two of his pupils. | highly indignant at being called a boy ; for in 
On the opposite side of the town, standing in his own eyes the dignity of his seventeen yearg 
one of the principal streets, but with a Urge ' carried him far beyond boyhood ; added to which, 
pleasant garden at the back, sloping down towards he would almost be the head of Dr. Carey's school 
the river, was the house occupied by one of the the next term— there were only two above him ; 
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and that was something to boast of among sixty 
or seventy schoolfellows. 

But at present he is too mnch interested in his 
book to tldnk of his position in the world ; too 
deep in the story, in fact, to hear his father^s 
voice calling him nntil he was close at his side. 

*'Hugh| I have been looking for you every- 
where." 

"I have been here for the last hour," was 
Hugh's reply, without raising his eyes from the 
page. 

''Well, shut yonr book now, and listen to me. 
I want to talk to yon." 

Lazily Hugh obeyed; but he kept Ikis finger 
in the place, that he might resume the story when 
his father had finished. 

" Hugh, you have heard me apafik^ my friend 
OHver?^' 

No, Hugh could not sajr that hvhad. ' ^ ^ 

'*Ah, well, he did visit us here once, bat I 
dare sayyour memory will not cwy you b& fiir 
back. He and I were great cronies in our yooth ; 
we were at aehool together ; but we haVe^jiot met 
for years now. He is vicar of some out-ofdite>*way 
place in the north, and I should fiemcy, poor^feUow, 
he has not much spare cash to spend in tIay^^ing 
about ; and my joumeyings have never takeofiiiae 
up into his regions.'* 

''And has he turned up now?'f asked Hugh, 
with a quiet smile. ** Of camae he wants you tq 
do something for him, father." 

"Now, Hugh, don't be uncharitable. Ned 
Oliver is a true friend, if ever there was one ; he 
and I have kept up a regular correspondence aU 
these years. Bat this particular letter does 
<sontain a request, and one which you can help 
me to grant, Hugh, or I should not have come 
to you about it. Oliver has only one child, a 
lioy ; he has been teaching him himself hitherto, 
but now he has determined on sending him to 
Dr. Carey's. He comes to-morrow as a boarder, 
and he asks us "—and here Mr. Vernon referred 
to the letter in his hand—" *for the sake of our 
old friendship, Vernon — in memory of the days 
when we were school lads together — I ask you to 
be kind to my boy. You have sons at Dr. Carey's ; 
wiU they do what they can to make school life 
happy and pleasant to my motherless Willie V " 

Mr. Vernon paused, but Hugh made no answer ; 
merely raised his eyebrows as an expression of 
surpiue, as he still lay on the grass resting on his 
«lbow, his face turned towards his father. 

" Hugh, what a lazy fellow you are ! " exclaimed 
Mr. Vermm, rather impatiently. " Cannot you 
: give me an answer! Promise me you will be 
kind to this Willie Oliver." 

"One has a rieht to be lazy in the holidays : 
I shall work hard enough, I dare say, when term 
time begins a^;ain," said Hugh, in reply to the 
first part of his father's speech. "I had rather 
hare nothing to do with young Oliver," he went 
•on, after a pause ; " he'll De a milksop of the first 
vater, I can see that plain enough ; but he must 



look out for himself as every one else has to 
do." 

"Hu^h," and Mr. Vernon spoke earnestly 
and senously now, "this boy has no mother, 
and he has never left his father's home until 
now. But he is coming among total strangers — 
yet coming here because it is our home, and we 
shall be near him, — and I shall be very much 
displeased, Hugh, if you do not help mm and 
comfort him ; in fsict, you must let hun look up 
to you as an elder brother. And, above all, see 
that Cecil does not tease and annoy him. 1 
depend upon you, Hugh, to watch over Willie 
Oliver; and I shall tell his father you will 
do so." 

And Mr. Vernon turned away without civing 
his son an opportunity of replying. But all the 
answer Hugh gave, or would have given, was a 
shrug of the shoulders, and an expressive pout 
of the under lip, as he once more laid his book 
on the grass, and settled himself to read again. 
But the story was not to be finished wi&out 
further interruption. 

Mr. Vernon nad not left the gardiHL five minutes, 
when the back gate leading from jl^e stables was 
pushed open, and a boy some three or four years 
youiijger than Hugh came bounding forward, and 
stopped with a jerk at his brother's side ; with 
the heel of his boot spinning Hugh's book round, 
until the page presented itself to ]Ms eyes bottom 
upwards. 

"Take care, Cecil 1" exclaimed Hu^, angrily, 
pushing the boy away. 

" Who cares for the old books ! you'll get plenty 
of them to-morrow. For my part, I think it a 
duty I owe to my eyes to forbid all books in the 
holidays. But I say, Hugh, what has the pater 
been talking to you about I You seemed to be 
having a long confab." 

"^u will know soon enough," was Hugh's 
reply, without deigning to raise his eyes. 

" Now, Hugh 1 don't come the don over me ! 
You are not in the sixth form here. Has the 
father been scolding you I" 

Hugh went on readinc. 

" Come, I mean to Know ; he looked awful 
grave when he went away." 

' 'He said I was to keep you in order, if that 
is what you mean 1" 

" I know he didn't say anything of the sort. 
He had a letter in his hand ; what was it about I " 

" It is a pity you did not hear as well as see ; 
and then you would have saved yourself the 
trouble of asking useless questions. 

" But I couldn't hear, that was the thing ; and 
I mean to know, thaf s another thing." 

But he was not to know from Hugh, evidently 
—not then ; for Hugh went on reading as though 
he neither heard nor saw his brother. 

Suddenly Cecil, swooping down, seized the 
book as it lay on the grass, and waving it over 
his head, ran off with it towards the house; 
disappearing through one of the open windows 
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before Hugh had realized that it was gone. 
Hugh's movements were slow and lazy beside 
his quick, agile brother. Muttering to himself, 
''The little torment 1" he slowly rose to the full 
height of his tall lanky person, and following 
Cecil, entered by the same window that he haa 
done. No one was in the room, bnt Toices came 
from the adjoining one ; and Hugh, opening the 
door, found his two sisters there and Cecil, who 
was recounting his recent exploit. With two 
strides Hugh was at his side, and laid his hand 
with a stem grip on his shoulder. 

*'Cedk give me my bodr." 

''I hare not got i^'' replied the boy, opening 
both hands to show that he spoke the truth. 

'' You had better give it me at once, or it will 
be worse for you.'* 

« I cannot give what I haye not got," repeated 
the boy. 

** Cecil, you had better take care what you are 
doing. Tou had better not provoke me, or you 
will suffer for it." 

"Oh, Hugh, it was only fun,'' said Laura. 

« Cecil knows, that it is not such fun as I 
like." 

" If you follow your nose, you'll find the book, 
Hugh. That is to say, if you go out of this door, 
turn to the riffht, and mount five steps out of the 
hall, you will probably discover the wonderful 
story of * The Channings.' " 

" Go and fetch it," said Hugh, peremptorily. 

And Cecil had to go; for when Hugh spoke 
in that tone there was nothing for it but to obey. 

« He might just as well have gone ibr it him- 
self" said Cecil to his sistors; for Hugh took 
the book and went to finish it in the peace and 
quietness of his own room. 



Chafteb II.— a Motheb's Counseu 

It was somewhat late that same night, but Hugh 
was up still ; busy in his own room, opening and 
shutting drawers and closets, putting; away and 
arranging divers things that appertained to the 
departed holidays, when there came a gentle tap 
at the door. Hugh brushed off two or tluree 
things from the table into a box on the floor, 
shut it and locked it before opening the door, 
when, as he expected, he found his mother 
standing. 

* * I was afraid you would be gone to bed, Hugh, " 
she said ; ''I meant to be earlier, but I was de- 
tained down-stairs." 

No, mamma ; I have been busy. But come 
in ; bed can wait for an hour vet, if necessary." 

And he cleared off a pile of hooks from a little 
sofa that stood at the foot of the bed for his mother 
to sit down, while he perched himself on the table 
before her. 

"Now, mother darling, what is it? A few 
words of advioe on the management of CecU, or 
what!" 

"No, Hugh; I have been talking to Cecil 



But if I said anything to you about him it would 
be this : do not strain your authority too far." 

" There is no fear of that," replied Hugh, with 
a toss of the head; "all the authority in the 
world would not make Cecil what he ought to 
be." 

"Well, dear, we won't talk of him just at 
present I suppose papa has told you about 
Willie OUver?'^ 

" Tes ; but I don't see that I can do anything 
for him, mamma. Of course lie will get awfully 
chaffed by the fellows, but I can't prevent that ; 
he must take his chance like the rest." 

"But, Hugh, this little boy may be so soft 
and tender-hearted that this chaffing, as you call 
it, may be the greatest trial to him. 

"Then his fiather ought to have had more 
sense than to send him to Dr. Carey's, mamma. 
I don't see by what right I am to be bothered 
and pestered with him." 

" It is not asked as a fight, Hugh, but as a 
kindness, which you can perform very well if you 
will. Oh, Hugh, remember that he has no mother, 
and treat him gently 1 Let him love you, Hugh ; 
let yourself love him ; his father would not wiab. 
for more than that." 

Hugh slipped from his perch on the teble, put 
ids arms round his mother and kissed her ; he 
did not say it in words, but the action spoke to 
her heart that he was thankful he was not as 
Wfllie 01ivei>— motherless. 

" This is your last year, Hugh," Mrs. Vernon 
went on ; "you will be leaving next Midsummer, 
all being well ; and I want you to donsider what 
impression you will leave behind you at Dr. 
Carey's." 

"A good one, I hope, mother." 

"You hope, yes, my boy; but have you any 
just grounds for the hope! Have you been 
trying all these years to work fisr good in the 
school I You will be nearly the eldest there this 
tetm, and wUl have more influence than ever; 
and I want you, Hugh, to be determined always 
to let it be shown on the side of right rather than 
wrongs in Httle things as well as in great ones. 
A firm, earnest purpose will tell in the long run, 
Hugh, if it be quietly and steadily maintained. 
You say that you can do nothing for Willie 
Oliver; but you can do much if you will. If 
you are determined to stand up for him, I do 
not think there will be many who will care to 
tease and annoy him, Hugh." 

"Well, mother, I will try; but I confess I 
am not very sanguine of success. If this youngster 
is a muff— and there isn't much doubt of it— the 
fellows will of course piteh into him right and 
left ; and I must say I don't see there will be 
mudi harm in it either : it will do him good." 

" I hope he won't be a muff, then," said Mrs. 
Vernon, with a smile. "I think he has been 
well teught at home ; and I wanted to have him 
live here instead of at Dr. Carey's, and attend 
as day boarder with yen and Cecil ; but papa 
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thought it had better stay as Mr. Oliver had 
arranged it" 

Hugh was well pleased that his father^s wish 
in the matter had prevailed, bnt he did not say 
so. 

*<And now, good night, Hugh," Mrs. Vernon 
said, rising. ^ "Do not sit np longer, or yon will 
be over sleeping yourself in the morning." 

Bnt Hugh was not goin^ t« bed lust yet ; he 
had Willie Oliver on ms nund, and felt unsettled 
respecting him. He could not altogether go in 
the face of the wishes of both his parents, so 
plainly expressed as they had been ; but, as he 
said to himself ** it would be a dreadM bore 
always to have a fellow dangling after him ; " as 
he ^ew this lad would be if he once gave way 
to him. His brother Cecil had taken himself 
out of his hands long ago, and was well able to 
fight his own battles, and make his •wn way in 
the school without any assistance ; and Hugh 
sincerely hoped that the new c(mier night be of 
the like stamp — ^not getting into iiuUe so many 
scrapes, perhaps, as (%cil managed to do in 'die 
course of the year, but able to do without help 
from Hugh. 

And yet, after all, it might be pleasant to have 
some one to watch and guide. If it could have 
been done without trouble, Hugh midit hare 
liked the ielat of the thing. As it was, lie could 
not tell what he should do until he had made 
young Olirer^s acquaintance. 

On that other subject of his mother's conversa- 
tion Hugh scarcely bestowed a thought. His 
influence had n«t been of much weight in the 
school: circumstances had made it or marred 
it ; and as it had been in years past, so it would 
be in the year that was to come, for aught he 
knew or car^d. 



Chaptbb III.— Willie Oliyxb. 

The Nesterton Academy, or Beech Grove, as 
Dr. Carey's house was called, stood, as we have 
said, at the outskirts of Nesterton. It was a 
pleasant situation ; sufficiently .near the town to 
share all the advantages of it ; and yet it had 
the benefit of the pure air and green fields of the 
country. The house was a large one : the middle 
portion and the north wing being appropriated 
to schoolroom, class-roomi^ masters' rooms, and 
the boys* dormitories ; while the other end was 
Dr. Carey's private dwelling. A laree carden 
stretched in n'ont and at one side of the house ; 
and at the back was an extensive playground, 
bounded on the south by a plantation of beech 
trees, from which the domain took its name, and 
which grew in a broad belt between the play- 
ground and the river— the branches of the trees 
in some cases almost touching the water. 

Most of Dr. Carey's pupils had assembled on 
this the first day of the term— most, but not aU ; 
and Hugh Vernon was for the time being the 
eldest in the school. There had not been much 



real work done that day ; it had been civen up 
to preliminary arrangements — ^taking down the 
boys' names, and settling the place of each in the 
classes. 

It was almost five, the hour of leaving, when 
there came in at the entrance gate a woman and 
a boy, followed by a man carrying a box They 
were a curious pair, those two ; it was well for 
them that the members of Beech Grove were s^ 
busy within doors, or it is certain they wo^d 
have met with a pretty warm reception. 

The old woman — ^for she had seen her sixty 
years or more — ^was a character in her way ; and 
she looked it, as with firm tread she passed up 
the carriju;e drive, leading her companion by the 
hand. Her short black gown and clean white 
apron, and her dose, ovenianging bonnet, whils 
they spoke of her respectability, 1^ the passer-by 
to wonder what could be her business in Dr. 
Carey's private grounds. But she had business 
there, and she went on as if she knew it. 

For the boy by her side was Willie Oliver; 
and this was the individual his father had sent 
with him to Nesterten^-or rather, the worthy 
Peggie had herself suggested that she should 
accompany the boy and see him safely into Dr. 
Carey's hands. And she had her way, for where 
Willie was concerned Mr. Oliver himself had 
hardly more power than the old servant. 

But by this time the two have reached the 
door, and Peegie is parleying with the man, 
Thompson, who had opened it The box had 
been set down within the hall, and the porter 
had been paid and sent away ; but not yet had 
they gaineil admittance. 

** I will take the young gentleman to Dr. Carey 
with pleasure," Thompson was saying; *'but 1 
think you had better go round to the servants' 
entrance." 

**No," replied the woman, firmly, yet not 
disrespectfully or anfirily— but still keeping fast 
hold of Willie's hand—" I am't a-going to let the 
voung gentleman out of my sight until I give 
him up to Dr. Carey. I mean to see your master, 
so I'll feel obliged if ye will take me to him 
straight away." 

*' Well, if you must see him, you must ; but 
he is in the schoolroom. If you'll wait one 
moment, I will ask him to step this way and 
speak to you.** 

But waiting did net suit Peggie, and she fol- 
lowed dose upon the man's heels ; and Thompson, 
seeing it was so, had nothing for it but to open 
the schoolroom door and announce Master 
Oliver," and dose it again in double quick time, 
before any blame could ML on his head. 

But he was mistaken; Dr. Carey was not 
there. He had left the room a few minutes 
before, and his place at his desk was filled by 
one of the under masters. Every eye was turned 
towards the door as they entered ; but Peggie 
was not one to flinch under the gaze of any 
number of eves. She walked np the long room 
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with af firm a tread as she had come Hp the 
dziye outside, tmtil she reached the desk at the 
top, where poor Mr. Fairbnm was growing exceed- 
ingly nervonsy not knowing in the least how to 
deal with this nnosnal circumstance, and heartily 
wishing the principal had been present. There 
she stopped, and dropped a low curtsey. 

Ton be Dr. Carey, I reckon, sir 1 she said. 

''No," replied his unfortunate deputy, not 
knowing what else to saj, and punfiilly conscious 
that the beys were lookine ana listening with all 
their eyes and ears. Indeed, some were doing 
more than that, as the half-suppressed titter 
plainljT showed; others were stuffing handker- 
chief into their moUths to prevent the laughter 
from exploding^ and ethers peered out from the 
top of their books, and then down again in a 
moment, to check their conyuUire shaking. 

"Oh," said Peggie, in reply to the negative 
that had been given her, " that man at the door 
told me he was here. He'll be back again soon, 
I suppose?" 

"He wiU not be Ions;, I dare sar. In the 
meantime perhaps I can do as welL if it is any 
assistance you want I will tell him " 

"Oh, dear, no, sir ; its nothing of that kind. 
I brought Master Willie here to school, and I 
want to ^ve him up to the master himself; but 
I can wait till he comes." 

" You brought him 1 burst from Mr. Fairbum 
almost involuntarily. 

" Aye," she replied, turning sharp round upon 
him. "Why should I not! Me as has nursed 
him ever since he was a baby." 

At that moment there was a burst of convulsive 
merriment from the lower end of the room. Mr. 
Ffldrbum looked up quickly. 

"What is all that noise about! Attend to 
your book, Vernon, junior, if you please." 

At the sound of tne name little Willie, who 
had not spoken or been spoken to since entering 
the room, turned and fixed his blue eyes upon 
the owner of it Apparently the refiut of his 
observations was not very satis&ctory, for he 
withdrew them again almoet immediatel^r* 

Mr. Fairbum had not presence of mind or 
thought to bid Peggie and ner charge withdraw 
until Dr. Carey was at liberty to see them, or 
even to ask them to sit down, and so they stood 
there waiting. It was not for long, however; 
the head-master returned almost immediately, 
feeling annoyed at the mistake that had been 
made. 

"Thompson should not have shown you in 
here," he said, as he opened the door of a class- 
room. 

"So this is Willi« Oliver," he went on plea- 
santly, laying his hand on the bey's shoulder, 
when they thne were alone together. 

It was a bright open face that was raised to his, 
brown curls clustered round the white forehead, 
and the blue eyes spoke of confidence and trust 
that had never yet beem misplaced. Yielding to 



the impulse of his kindly feeling, Dr. Carey 
stooped down and kissed him. 

It was not often that Dr. Carey's pupils re- 
ceived such a reception from him, but there was 
something in this boy that touched him somehow, 
and Wilhe responded to it directly. Of his own 
accord he let j«> Peggie's hand and took that of 
Dr. Carey, ^nie tears came into the old woman's 
eyes, but she dashed them away. 

"Ye'U be kind to him, sir ; the poor bairn. 
He's no mother, you know ; but he hasn't wanted 
for what I could do for him. I promised his pa 
I would see him to you, and I've kept my promise, 
But I doubt he'll miss us sore, me and his pa. " 

" Oh, I daresav we shall soon be good friends, 
shall we not, Willie I And you will find many 
nice playfellows amongst the boys, I am sure." 

"rapa said the Yemons would be kind to 
me," said Willie, speaking now for the first time. 

" I hope every one wm be kind to you, my 
boy. I tnink you need be in no fear respecting 
him," he went on, turning to Peggie ; " I have 
no doubt he will soon be settled and happy, and 
comfortable amongst us." 

" I make no doubt of it too, sir. He will be 
down-hearted a bit at first, but he'll soon pluck 
up. And now goodbye, my honey," she added, 
taking Willie and hugging him in her capacious 
arms. 

Willie clung to her. He did not cry, because 
he had promised his father he would try to be 
more manly than to do that; but he whispeied 
in a pitiful tone, ' ' Are you really going, Peggie ? " 

"Yes, my pet ; but I'll see you again in the 
morning. I may do that, sir!" she asked, 
appealing to Dr. Carey. 

" Certainly, if you don't think it better for 
both you and him that you should nart now." 

"No, no^ sir; I could not do that. I'll be 
here again in the morning, if all's welL So 
coodbye now, honey. Godbless you, and don't 
forget all your pa's taught you." 

Another close embrace, and then Peggie de- 
parted. 

Dr. Carey kept Willie with him still for a little 
while, talkmg to him, and striving to make him 
feel more at home, but without much success. 
For though Willie answered all his questions, he 
could not be brought to do so by more tiian 
monosyllables. At length Dr. Carey took him 
back into the schoolroom, intending to introduce 
him to his companions. 

But the schoolroom was almost empty, five 
o'clock having struck, and the boys had been 
dismissed, as was evident by the noise they were 
that moment making. The noise was in honour 
of old Peggie, or at her expense. Some of the 
boys ventnnd as far as they dared into the front 
garden, and were calling after her ; but Peggie 
went on her way, not heeding what they saia of 
her so long as they behaved well to her boy. 

Soon after passing Beech Grove Gate, the road 
towards Nesterton made an abrupt turn, and by 
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80 domg became the boundary of the 
on tiiat aide. True, there was a high wall be- 
tween tiie two, and it was a pimiBhable offence 
for any one to mount it, but in spite of the pro- 
hibition some of the more daring of the boys 
were often there. Two or three— CecQ Vemon 
amongst the number — had rushed there the 
moment the school was over, knowing well that 
they should hare a full yiew of the old woman 
when she left. 

And there th^y sat, shouting **o\dL mother 
Hubbard," at the top of their Toices ; and what 
was not quite so humless, throwing nuts and 
apples — such things were pretty plentiful on the 
first day of the term— and wnateyer else they 
could lay their hands on, at her as she went. 
But Peggie held on her way, regardless alike of 
the noise and of the missiles. 



Had you measured by me, 
Now, for instance, you'd see, 
That your growth had been constant and tme." 

So ice, as we glance at the past, may suppose 

That we are not improving ; and yet 
The truth really is, that the faster one growi^ 
The higher one's standard is set; 
And thus we are eyer 
Aspiring, and never 
The prise we are aiming at get. 

Take coura^, press on for if daily you tMn, 

To be loymg, imselfish, and pure; 
Though you may not just yet atpetfiction arme. 
Yet your growth wiU be steac^ and sure, 
And you, though oft feazful, 
And anxious and tearfiil, 
Will the end you are seeking seenie. 



THE DISCOITBAGBD APPLE. 

A TiST young apple, so ereen and so round, 

Peeped down n^m his home in the tree. 
And tbere just beneath him, stretched out the gfomd, 
A pumptn he happened to see ; 
And admired him so much, 
That he wished he were such 
A fine thriving fellow as he I 

A week or two passed, and the apple began 

To murmur because he was small. 
And he said to himself, " Though I do what I can, 
I don't seem to be growing at all ; 
While that sober and steady 
Old pumpkin already 
Is such a large, grand-looking balL" 

A fortnight rolled by, and then, quite in despair. 

Said the poor little apple, " I fear 
That though the soft rains and bright sunshine I share, 
I am making no progress up here; 
For that pumpidn, so strong, 
And so healthnd, ere long 
More than ten times my size will appear." 

He strained every nerve, and he earnestly tried 

As fast as the pimipkin to grow ; 
But vain were his efforts, and sadly he sighed, 
As he gazed on his rival below: 
" Alas! "he said, "I 
May just as well die, 
Tor my life is a fiulure, I know. 

« Instead of advancing, I really believe 

I get smaller and smaller each day 
♦* Oh, vou dear little apple, why foolishly grieve P '* 
Saul a stone, near the pumpkin which lay; 
" It is very unfair, 
Yourself to compare 
With my neighbour in tibds sort of way. 

** You really are ffrowing, and must not reftue 

The comrort which thus is vour due ; 
But,of course, when a changeable standard you choose, 

It gives of yourself a wrong view ; 



"TEOT," THE PET SPAEEOW. 

A SEQUEL TO '^MT CAlfABIES.^ 



Pabt Fiest. 

Ih a former paper (yoL for 1868, p. 79) I de- 
scribed the introduction of a stranger into the 
nest of my canaries, Jem ax^d Prim, and the kind 
and hospitable reception they accorded to him. 
As I have before said, the mpde in Which camples 
feed ^eir yoimp is not the same as that customary 
with our l^iglish wild birds, and consequently 
my ^r liUle delicate canaries were rather 
astonished and dismayed at the quantity of food 
required to feed the yoradous little intruder, and 
his vehement cries for supplies; and his great 
gaping mouth that never seemed to be satisfied, 
pnmMl and perplexed them ^atly. They were 
at it, eating and feeding, for the gceai creature 
found the sort of food it go^ and the very small 
mouthfok its foster, parents brought him at each 
time, being difiarent from tli^ fat grubs and dainty 
morsels to which it lu|d been accustomed, and did 
not like it at all. J^everiheless, he throye well 
on it, though, alas 1 to the injury of the little 
young canary, who was visibly losing strength ; 
and as I feared he would also get trampled on by 
the laiger and older bird, I took the intruder out 
of the nest and put him into a basket for a day or 
two, partially separating him V^om his foster 
parents, and as he took to feeding from a quill 
very easily, I ultimately wholly separated them. 

But it was too late. The poor uttle foreigner 
pined and died, while the stout English bird grew 
fat and saucy. 

But I have omitted one yery interesting &ct 
From the hour of the stranger's admission to the 
nest, the little husband and wife whoUy ceased 
from quarrelling. They had so much to do in 
collecting food mr the two birds, and the hen in 
sitting oyer them, that they had no time for feuds. 
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Once only did I see a slight skirmish, bnt it was 
a mere passing thing, and it was pleasant to^ see 
how very carefully Jem watched and fed his little 
wife. For hours aJfter the visitor was admitted 
into the cage he would not leave her side for a 
moment, except for food, as if he thought it 
right to keep guard and see that no harm hap- 
pened. 

Within a few days after Trof s removal, the 
little canary died, and two days after that event 
there was a fresh egg in the nest, to which three 
more were subsequently added, and the hen began 
a fresh sitting. 

Meanwhile my little tyrant's feathers began to 
grow, his head got well covered, the yellow rim 
round his bill became less conspicuous and 
browner, and his body fully feathered. Then, 
but not before, I made a discovery, my "ugly 
duckling" was neither thrush nor blackbird, he 
was nothing but a sparrow ! 

And then I began to like him. His head had 
been so like a toad in his infancy, and his body 
so purple and bloated, that I did not half fancy 
him, and I had disagreeable previsions of the 
great wicker cage, the sod of earth, and the worms 
and snails that the great bird would require if I had 
to keep him through the winter ; so that when I 
discovered who was my inmate, I became greatly 
relieved, and began to get excessively fond of him. 

Certeinljr I never had so droll a pet. His entire 
confidence in me was quite touching. When he 
was very young, I saw one morning that his little 
then unfeathered leg and side was in some way 
injured or diseased. His attempt at hopping 
showed him to be in pain, and he went all on one 
side. I examined tne limb, and found that a 
large transparent bladder extended over the whole 
side. I gently, and without hurting him, pierced 
the skin with the point of a sharp pair of scissors, 
and the bladder instantly sank down and dis- 
appeared. It must have held air and not water, 
as nothing visible came from it. I then laid him 
in a nest with some cotton wool, and for about 
two hours applied fomentations by means of bits 
of sponge dipped in hot water, and frequently 
changed. It was pleasant to see the rehef this 
afforded. The poor little bird lay quite still and 
fell asleep, and after a time I took away the 
sponge, and laid him on diy wool in a basket, and 
by the next day he was quite well. 

As he gained strength he was the most comical 
creature I ever had to manage. Anything so 
pugnacious, so self-willed, or so audacious I never 
saw. He had a little cage, a very tiny one, and 
it was considered as his home as he always slept 
in it at night. But the door was rarely shut, and 
"Trotsey" hopped or flew about wherever he liked, 
and that was everywhere ; in my work basket, 



diverting;. Such a scolding awaited my return, 
and the instant the door was unlatched Trotsey '* 
was out, and on my head or shoulder, fluttering 
and crying as if he had been extremely iU-use£ 
At first I fancied that he was hungry, and wanted 
to be fed, but I soon found, b^ the waj he dashed 
aside the food without tasting it, tiiat it was indig- 
nation at having been shut up that roused him. 

One da}r in playing about my room he saw his 
reflection in the loomng-glass, and it was fun to 
see him attack the supposed intruder^ and pedc 
at his imaginary antagonist. He puffed out his 
feathers until he looked like a ball of brown down, 
fluttered his wings, dashed his bill at the image 
in the glass as if ne would annihilate it at a blow, 
and made himself supremely ridiculous. These 
antics he repeated as often as I put him near the 
glass for a diEiy or two. Then he seemed to have 
made up his mind on the subject and took no 
further notice of the reflection. 

But I will no longer speak of Trot in the past 
case, for he lives and tnrives and iS' my dtdly 
amusement. m. d. p. 



EAELT HOUES. 

Ik reading the account of the Saviour's trial and 
crucifixion, it must appear singular, to one with- 
out a knowledge of the habits of the East, that so 
much connected with that occasion should have 
been accomplished before sunrise, or a little 
later. We find that the Jews and the Romans 
who took part in the affair were astir on that 
eventful morning at hours when it would be im- 
pNOssible, under our arrangements for the transac- 
tion of business, to secure the attendance of publto 
bodies and magistrates. Some of the things^ it 
is true (I refer to Christ's apprehension, and, 
perhaps, the intemew with Annas}| may have 
been done at an unseasonable time, even as com- 
pared with the early hours of the East Bat this 
remark will not apply to other parts of the triaL 
We read, for instance, that a session of the 
Sanhedrim, fully attended, was held as looa as 
it was day (Luke xxii 66, con^Nired with Mark 
XV. 1); and that Christ's various examinations 
before that body, and before Pilate and Herod, 
were all concluded ; so that, as Mark states (chap. 
XV. 25), it was. only the tmrd hour, that is, nine 
o'clock in the morning, according to our time, 
when the Saviour was crucified. Such despatch, 
evidently, would be impossible in many countries, 
and if related as havmg taken place there, in 
connection with a similar historv, would give to 
the account an air of improbability. On the 
other hand, the early activity of the Jews in 
carrying forward their measures against Christ 



on my shoulder or head, or wherever his fancy led appears entirely in place when we transfer the 
him. He was very fond of his cage, but if he was | occuireuce to its proper scene ; it serves, indeed, 
shut indoors for a little while, which was the case j to authenticate the narrative as true, 
now and then for safety, his wrath was most i During a great part of the year in Palestine, 
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the heat becomes so great, a few hours after sun- 
rise, as to render any strenuous labour incou- 
renient The early morning, therefore, is the 
proper time for worK ; mid-day is given up, as far 
as may be pHOSsible, to rest, or employments which 
do not require exposure to the sun. The arrange- 
ments of nfe adjust themselves to this character 
•f the dimate. It happened to me often to observe 
how universal was the habit of early rising. Men 
and women may be seen gping forth to their 
labours in the field, or starting on journeys, at 
the earliest brea^ of day. Frequently companies 
•f muleteers, carrying merchanaise from one part 
of the country to another, encamped at night on 
the same ground with us. Our usual time for 
setting off was sunrise ; but we found quite in- 
variaDly that they had risen, packed up, and de- 
parted, before we were ready to move. The night 
was still struggling with aay when I left the 
menzel at Seleh, but groups of females, equipped 
with hoe and mattock, were already wending 
their way to the fields to begin their daily toil. 
Being anxious at Jerusalem to attend the services 
of a Jewish synagogue, I was summoned to rise 
for that purpose before it was light. In one in- 
stance I went thither at an early hour, as we 
should call it, but found myself too late ; the 
service was ended, the people gone, and the 
synagogue closed for the cEsiy. 

If any one has not attended to this point, and 
will look into a Concordance, he wUl be surprised ' 
to notice how often mention is made of the early 
morning" af the time for beginning the labours 
of the day. Thus, Abraham rose up early in 
the morning," when he went to offer Isaac on 
Moriah (Gen. xxii. 8). ''Jacob rose up early in 
the mornings and set up a pillar" (Gen. 
xxviii. 18). "Moses rose early in the morn- 
ing; and built an altar" (Exod. xxxiv. 4). When 
the servant of Elisha ** was risen early, and pone 
forth, behold, a host encompassed the city" 
(2 Kings vL 15). ** Thou art mf God," says the 
raahnist (Ps. IxiiL 1) ; «<earlywiUI seek Thee.*' 
The apostles entered into the temple early in 
the morning and taught " (Acts v. 21). Scores 
of other examples might be added to these. H. 



SUNLIGHT AND MOONLIGHT. 

How beautiful is the hir MoonHght 

In its brilliancy eomplete I 
Reigning throuehcut the silent night 

Over moantam, and field, and street; 
Or shedding a radiance soft and clear 
0*er the troubled waves of the ocean drear. 

Botyet, while we gase on its beauteous form, 

"We cannot but roel and know 
That althottgh it charms, it can nev 

Its beams can no life bestow. 
Its beauty may eapHvate the eye, 
But can never the place of the sun supply. 



Tis the Sunshine bright that alone can drive 

The gathering mis la away ; 
'Tis the sun that makes all nature thrive, 

With its mnial, cheering ray. 
Without itslight the most spacious room 
Or splendid hul would be wrapped in gloom. 

There are some in this world like the moonbeam's light, 

They are gentle and fair indeed; 
But they shed around no influence bright, 

They bestow no help in need ; 
No sjmpathy to others give, 
But seem for themselves alone to live. 

But I, for one, would far rather choose 

To resemble the sun's bright ray • 
And warmth and happiness diffuse 

Around me every dav, 
Than be like the moon s cold, silver light, 
Which is only pleasing to the sight. 



I WISH! 

Do you f — ^then you have not yet done with that 
unprofitable business. You were fond of this 
when yon were a child. But to how much 
purpose was the occupation? Did your wishes 
accomplish anything! 



EDITOEIAL NOTICES. 

Ous cordial thanks are eiven to our dear friends the 
canvassers. Some of them are trying now for the 
first time to gain subseribers tor us ; we hope they 
will be as successful as our other kind friends have 
been. Specially we thank those who, year after year, 
have steadily sought to promote the circulation of 
" Sunshine," and are not weary in weU doing, but as 
sealous as ever. The new Canvassing Bills may be 
had on application to the Editor, or through any 
bookseller. New correspondents are referred to the 
Editorial Notices in " Sunshine " for Hav, 1867. 

YoLUMB for 1888. Now ready. Pnoes: Is. ;6d. 
plain cloth ; 2s. 6d. cloth gplt, any colour; covers for 
binding, 6d. plain; 9d. gilt. Any bookseller will 
supply these. The years 1862—1866 are only to be 
had in volumes, not in separate numbers. 

Bbu>ih« Cases for the preservation of a year's 
numbers, till they are bound, may be ordered through 
any bookseller, sixpence each. 

GoLDBB HovBS.— The January part is now ready, 
price sixpence, containing the opening chapters of 
two new stories, besides a large variety of other inte- 
restiB^r matter. Try to gain new subscribers for this 
beautiful maeasine. We will send a specimen copy 
to anv one who will commence an active canvass, it 
may be more difficult to succeed in this canvass as 
"Gfolden Hours " is higher in price than "Sunshine," 
but we feel sure you teill succeed, if you are sealous 
and persevering. We want a very large sale for it, 
as it is brought out in so expensive a manner. 

Letters for the Editor ana Books for Beview must 
be addressed thus:— The Bev. Db. Whittbmobb 
care of Mr. W. Macintosh, Publisher, 24^ Paternoster 
Bow, London. 
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LWIHKIE UNDES THE SHADE OP THE BOAT.J 



DAISY'S FOETUNE. 

By the Author of "Dora Sei.wtn," 
Wilton," &c 



"Eenest 



Chapter III.— Winnie's Regret. 
Oh, how beautiful the waves looked, tipped with 
snow-white foam, as they came rolling in, one 
after the other, upon the soft sand I 
The fresh sea-breezes were wafting health and 



strength to many on shore ; and the warm sun- 
beams made everything look bright and cheerful. 

A variety of small pleasure-boats dotted the 
water ; and one or two steamers, and a few large 
vessels, might be seen passing in the distance ; 
while nearer at hand, there was plenty to amuse 
and interest the spectator. 

Children were playing about on the sands, 
ladies were bathing, and visitors, both old and 
young, were sauntering up and down, or resting; 
themselves on forms, and camp-stools. Poor 
women were offering shell-pincushions and boxes 
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for sale, and a band of noisy musicians on the 
esplanade were doing their best to enliven the 
company. 

Altogether it was a very gay and inspiriting 
scene ; and ererybody seemed ftill of mirth and 
enjoyment. 

Not quite everybody, perhaps, for there was a 
clond at that moment on one of the fairest of the 
little faces there, and some undeniable tears were 
dropping from a pair of dove-like brown eyes. 
The owner of those brown eyes was a pale, deli- 
cate child, of abont nine or ten years of age, who 
was lying on the beach, nnder the shadow of an 
old fishing-boat, with a large railway rag ont- 
spread beneath her. There was a quaint} old- 
fashionedness in her manner, which formed a 
curious contrast to the slightness of her figure, 
and to the innocent expression of her countenance. 
She was just the sort of child that ignorant nurses 
would pronounce ''too good to live," and that 
loving friends would fain shield fromaU the storms 
and roughnesses of life. And you could tell by a 
passing glance at her, that she had hitherto been 
tenderly cared for by those about her. 

What was it then that made her look sad that 
bright morning t I will tell you. 

She had been watching two little girls near her, 
evidently sisters, who were amusing themselves 
with the small spades that are so much in request 
among children at the sea-side. They were very 
kind to each other, and the elder one, though there 
was not more than a year's difference between 
them, seemed to take upon herself the charge of 
the younger one, and spoke to her in the fond, 
pettmg tone, that mothers so frequently employ. 
It was « pleasure to look at them ; they were so 
happy together, and as busy in digging out holes 
in the sand for the formation of their miniature 
lakes, as if they were earning their living by their 
industry. 

They were too much absorbed in their work to 
notice the little girl who was quietly observing 
them ; and her attention was presently drawn 
from them by the approach of a short, stout, 
plainly-dressed lady, with a basket in her hand, 
who was hurrying towards her. 

I have been as quick as I could, dear," she 
said, as she sank down half-breathless on the 
shingle, "but I was obliged to wait, for the 
buns were not ready, and the apple-tarts — ^but 
what is the matter, Winnie ?" 

**0h, nothing, aunt," said the little girl, "I 
was thUiking, that was all." 

"But you should not think, if it worries you ; 
that is not the way to get f&t and strong, my 
dear. I wonder what you were thinking about!" 

**l was wishing, Aunt Lucy, that I had a 
sister." 

Well that is a vain wish, certainly !*' said 
Aunt Lucy. If it had been anything reasonable 
now that you had wanted, your mother or father 
would try, I know, to get it for you ; bufsisters 
are not tilings that one can buy, you see.'* 



The little girl smiled. 

•* If they were to be bought, they would not 
be worth having." 

I am not sure of that, my dear ; however, as 
it is an impossibility, we need not trouble our- 
selves about it. But why were you in such par- 
ticular want of a sister, this morning f " 

1 was not particularly in want of one ; bnt 
those two little girls there,— do you see them, 
aunt?" 

<<With the pink frocks and sashes I Yes ; 
what of them f " 

" Why, they seemed so loving and happy to- 
gether that I could not help thinking how nice 
it must be to have a sister, to be ah^ays with 
you ; who would feel just as yon dp, and like 
what you like ; and talk with yon about all sorts 
of things." 

** But all sisters do not agree after that fashion, 
Winifred. Some (quarrel, and others are as 
different as possible in their tastes and feelings." 

"Yes, but those are not proper sisters; not 
the kind of sisters that I meant, aunt. I meant 
real good ones. Was it wrong of me to wish for 
such a sister t '* 

"Not wrong, dear, only useless. All the 
wishing in the world could not bring you one ; 
so it IS better to try and be contented with 
your lot as it is." 

" I know that, aunt, and I do try, but it is not 
always easy." 

"Ko, indeed, it is very hard for any of us, 
Winnie, and especially for you." 

" Why for me, aunt I " 

"Because if you could run and play about 
like other children, you would not feel so lonely 
and dull as you sometimes do." 

" I don't think I am often dull, aunt, and I 
am sure I ought not to be. It was siUy of me to 
long so for a sister." 

"Well, dear, pnerhaps it was; but you are 
generally very patient and satisfied, so here is a 
reward for you. 

And Aunt Lucy produced a letter out of her 
basket. 

"A letter fr^m mammal" exclaimed the 
child, her eyes sparkling with delight; "how 
kind of her to write again so soon." 

With eager fingers she opened the envelope, 
and was soon intent in her perusal of the closely- 
written sheets ; while Aunt Lucy took np her 
fancy-knitttng, and worked at it with her usu^ 
rapidity. 

"Aretheyall well, Winifred!" she said presently. 

" I suppose so, aunt ; I have not got to that 
yet. There is such a nice, long account of a little 
girl that mamma has become acquainted with, 
and whose mother is so ill, that l)r. West does 
not think she will ever be well again. Shsdl I 
read you some of it, aunt V* 

"If you like, dear." 

"Mamma says, — *We have grown quite in- 
I terested in the little girl through her coming for 
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medicine ; and as Dr. West said that they seemed 
qnite friendless here, and that it would, there- 
fore, be a real charity for anybody to go and see 
them, I went on^ afternoon to their house, 
carrying with me &vine jelly and other nourish- 
ing things.* " 

*'Ko fear of your mamma going empty- 
handed I ** interrupted Aunt Lucy, 

Winifred smUed, and proceeded. 

"'I found Mrs. Clinton, the Uttle girl's 
mother, much worse than I had even anticipated, 
and I fear she cannot recover. Dr. West gives 
scarcely any hopes of her now. If she should 
be taken away, I do not know what will become 
of her little daughter, and she has been very 
respectably brought up, although they are now so 
much reduced.' ** 

"Why some of their relations will, of course, 
look after her," observed Aunt Lucy. 

But mamma says that they do not appear to 
have relations that can render them any assist- 
ance. 'Mrs. Clinton, I have ascertained, was an 
only child, and her husband's relatives are too 
poor to do more than provide for their own 
families ; and the little girl has neither grand- 
father nor grandmother left on either side ; so 
that it really seems as if she would be quite desti- 
tute.' 

**Poor little girl ! " exclaimed Winifred, look- 
ing up from her letter, how sorry I am for 
herl**^ 

Yes, she is much to be pitied," replied Aunt 
Lucy, "and unfortunately there are too many 
like her in the world. But we must hope that 
after all her mother may ^t better." 

hope she will," said Winifred, earnestly. 
Then she went on reading, '''The little girl's 
name is Daisy ; how do you like it, Winnie ?' 

"Very much indeed, said Winifred, looking 
up again ; " it is a pretty name, is it not, aunt ?^ 

" It is a pretty name enough for a flower ^ dear, 
but I cannot say that I admire giving such names 
to cMMrm" 

" Why not, aunt r 

*'It IS too fine and sentimental for me, my 
dear. I prefer the ^ood old-feushioned names. 
How much more sensible, now, Mary, or Sarah, 
or Martha, sounds, than Daisy, and Violet, and 
Lily!" 

Winifred did not attempt to dispute this asser- 
tion, but her own private opinion was exactly the 
reverse of her aunr s. She continued : — 

" Mamma goes on, ' I wish you could see her, 
for I think you would like her ; she is so merry 
and good-tempered ; and and vet as thoughtful 
as an old woman in waiting on her mother, and in 
doing all she can to make ner comfortable. She 
is taller than you are, and has a round, rosy 
face, and blue eyes ; but her hair is just the 
colour of yours. Her father was a clergyman, 
and while he lived, they were tolerably weU off, 
I fancy ; but since his aeath, they have only had 
what they could earn by needlework. I feel much 



for them, for I think how sad it would be if 1 
were ill, and dying, and obliged to leave my little 
Winifred behind me, without knowing who would 
care for her, and comfort her when I was gone, w 
whether indeed any one would.' " 

Winifred looked very serious at this part of the 
letter, and I think there was a tear just ready to 
come if she would have let it. 

"I hope," she said, "that I shall die before 
my mamma does; for I could not bear to live 
without her." 

" We cannot tell what we can bear, darling; 
untH we are tried. But your mamma should not 
put such ideas into your head." 

" Why, auntie, they seem very right ideas. It 
might have been me, you know, that was losing 
my mamma, instead of that little girl, and I must 
be very thankful that it isn't This is wh»t 
mamma means to remind me of." 

"I dare say it is, dear. Is there any more 
about the little girl!" 

" Not much more, aunt. Only this little bit 
'Daisy seems to believe that her mamma will get 
better, and I have not positively told her that 
she will not, because whue there is life there is 
hope ; besides, I am afraid she would be always 
fretting if she thought Mrs. Clinton in great 
danger, for she is an affectionate, warm-hearted 
little girL Mrs. Clinton herself seems calm and 
resigned, but she is too ill to talk much, or even 
to notice what is passing around her. I will 
write again in a day or two, and send you word 
how she is.'" 

The rest of the letter was about little matters 
concerning Winifred only, so it need not be copied 
here. The account of Daisy and her sick momer, 
interested Winifred so much that she could not 
forget it ; and. when they left the beach, and she 
was at home again, lying on her little couch, half 
adeep her aunt thought, she was thinking about 
Daisy and her trouble, and wondering what she 
would do if Mrs. Clinton were really to die. The 
name charmed Winifred ; she did not agree with 
her sober, matter-of-fact aunt, and "Daisy'* 
seemed to her so mndi superior to the common- 
place "Sarahs" and "Marys," and it had such 
a soft, pleasant sound witn it, that she liked 
saying it over and over again in a half -whisper to 
herseu ; and she tried to draw a picture in her 
mind of the little girl to whom it belonged. For 
we can draw pictures with our thoughts more 
easily than with pencils, and we can colour them 
very brij^tlv without any paints; at least, 
Winifred could do so. 

You will have discovered, without my telling 
you, that Winifred was the child of Mr. Raymond, 
the kindhearted chemist ; and I think you will 
now be able to guess why he sighed as he men- 
tioned her to himself that morning as he was 
going in to breakfast. He was thinking how 
great was the contrast between her and Daisy, 
although they were apparently about the same 
age ; Daisy being healthy, active, and uprightly, 
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while his little Winifred was pale and weak, and 
scarcely able to walk a few yards without pain. 

Winifred had not always Deen so afflicteo. She 
was delicate from her infancy, but until the last 
two or three years she had had the free use of all 
her limbs. She was about seven years old when 
she was thrown out of a chaise which was over- 
turned through the horse taking fright and 
^llopinff down a steep hill, and the severe fall so 
injured ner spine, that she had ever' since been 
a little invalid. And Dr. West, although he 
spoke as encouragingly as he could to her parents 
respecting her, seriously doubted in his own mind 
whether she would not always suffer from the 
effects of the accident, for it was most probable 
that if she were even able to move about again, 
she would either be crooked or lame. 

But Winifred was too young to think much 
about the future, or to meet trouble half-way, as 
older persons sometimes do, and the daily dis- 
comforts and privations which she had to endure, 
were borne with a cheerful patience which made 
it a pleasure to wait upon her. 

There were times, of course, when she grew 
tired and fretful, and longed to walk and jump, 
and^lay as she had been used to do ; but these 
times were not very frequent, and she was alvrays 
sorry when she had yielded to repining feelings, 
because, as she said, everybody was so kind to 
her, and so ready to help and amuse her, that the 
least she could do in return was to give as little 
trouble as possible. 



Chafter IV.— a Question fob Winnie. 

The next letter which Winifred had from home 
did not come for more than a week, and then it 
was a very short and a very sorrowful one. It 
was written by her &ther, who was never in the 
habit of writing long letters, and this time he was 
in too much hurry to send more than a few Hues, 
just informing her that her mamma was very 
busy, for that Mrs. Clinton had died rather 
suddenlv on the previous evening, and that, con- 
sequently, there were the funeral arrangements to 
be made, and poor little Daisy's mourning to 
procure for her. 

Mrs* Clinton had not any friends in Marshville, 
except Mrs. Denham, Dr. West, and Winifred's 
father and mother. Mrs. Denham had nursed her 
sick lodger night and day, without wishing for, or 
even thinking of payment ; Dr. West had been 
unremitting m his attentions, and would not 
charge a feirthing for them ; and you can guess, by 
the parts of her letter which you heard Winifred 
readiog, how much Mrs. Raymond felt for the 
widow and her child, and how very kind she 
would be to them. 

How good God is in helping the widow and the 
fatherless, and how often He raises up friends for 
them when they most need them, and when they 
least expect them ! Mrs. Clinton had trusted 



both herself and her little daughter to Rin du e, 
and He had never disappointed her confidence. 

Still, it was a trouble to her at first to feel that 
she must leave her little girl behind her, at an 
age when she, perhaps, most needed a mother's 
tenderness. It was only at intervals during her 
illness that Mrs. Clinton was able to think con- 
nectedly, but whenever she was sensible she im- 
mediately tiliought of Dusv, and of what was to 
become of her. Her husband's relatives were, 
she knew, too much burdened with their own 
family cares to receive her child ; and Daisy was 
at present too young for any sort of situation in 
which she could earn her living. If she could 
only have left her littie eirl a sum of money, 
however small, which ;wouid have paid for her 
board and education until she was two or three 
years older, she would have been relieved of one 
anxiety respectinff her. But there was nothing 
for Daisy except uie furniture of their two rooms, 
and that was too weU-wom and too old-fashioned 
to fetch more than a few pounds when sold. No, 
Dais;^'s only fortune would be the prayers and 
blessing of a pious, loving-hearted mother. 

Ah, no one Knows how much that is worth ! 

But at length the poor mother had feiith 
enough to cast ner last earthly trouble upon One 
who was both able and willing to bear it for her ; 
and to believe that He who feeds the littie 
sparrows, and guides them in their flight, would 
not let her dear child suffer want. 

While she was gainine this victory over her 
distrustful thoughts, God was putting into some- 
body's heart the desire to provide for her littie 
girl 

Mr. Ra^ond had just finished his supper, and 
was chatting to his wife about the eventa of the 
day, when he said, rather abruptly, — ! 

'4 will tell you what I have been thinking, 
Mary." 

What about f she said, looking up from her 
work, a frock which she was making for a poor 
child in her district. 

"Why, about that poor Mrs. Clinton's little 
girl. I do not know what is to be done with her 
when her mother is gone.'* 

** No, indeed," said Mrs. Raymond,* it is a sad 
pity that such a child should be sent to the work- 
house ; and yet, who is there that will care foi 
herr' 

New Mrs. Raymond had a verv different idea 
from the workhouse in her mind, but she was not 
quiteprepared to divulge it 

" Well, I did think, said Mr. Raymond, after 
a slight pause, "whether w$ might not give her 
a home, Mary t She would not cost a great deal, 
and she would be a nice companion for Winifred." 

This speech was the venr echo of Mrs. Ray- 
mond's own thoughts. Yet it took her com- 
pletely by surprise, for she had not breathed a 
word to her husband of the plan she had formed, 
and I do not think she was quite pleased to be so 
unexpectedly deprived of the credit of originating 
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it. But she did not, at present, confess to him 
how closely they were in sympathy with each 
other ; on the contrary, she deemed it es^pedient, 
like a prudent wife, to put on a rather graye air, 
and to say, in a tone of naif-remonstrance, — 

''It is a serious thing, Edward, to undertake 
the entire charge of anyone's child ; and it would 
not do to begin it, unless you were quite resolyed 
to go on with it,*' 

" Well, there is nothing, so fiir af I can see, to 
hinder us, but our own indination," replied Mr. 
Raymond, "and I belieye you are as kindly 
disposed towards the child as mjrself." 

"To be sure I am," said his wife; "and I 
would gladly act a mother's part towards her ; but 
we are not rich, £dward, and there is the expense 
to be considered." 

" Where there is a family, one more or less to 
eat and drink does not signify," said Mr. Say- 
mond; "and as to her dothes, you can easily buy 
her some with Winnie's; they will not cost 
much." 

"I belieye men think that children's frocks 
and bonnets are to be had for nothing," said 
Mrs. Raymond, smiling ; "but, my dear, besides 
food and clothing, there is the ftiture to think ot 
Daisy will not always be a little girL" 

"A truism, Mary." 

" And what is she to do when she gets older f " 
continued Mrs. Raymond, without noticing the 
interruption. 

"Why, get married, I suppose, if she has the 
chance,*' 

** Now, don't make a jest of it, Edward ; it is 
no trifling matter. life, you know, is yery un- 
certain ; we cannot tell how long we ourselyes 
may liye ; and in the eyent of anytmng happening 
to us, the little that you can put by out of the 
business would then be wanted for dear Winnie." 

"Yes, Daisy must do without a fortune," said 
Mr. Rajrmond, liehtly— he neyer vfould be eraye 
when his wife wi^ed him to be — "unless, indeed, 
some rich and unknown relatiye should turn up, 
and bequeath one to her, as inyariably happens 
in Winnie's fayourite stoiy-books." 

"We do ',not know yet how Winifred might 
like her, or get on with her," said Mrs. Raymond, 
eyid^ntly feeling it her duty to bring forward all 
possible objections. 

"Like her, my dear f she would be delighted 
with her !" answered Mr. Ra3^ond, " and it would 
be one of the best things in the world for Winnie 
to haye a liyely child m her own a^e to associate 
with ; it would keep her from workmg that little 
mind of hers as much as she does." 

"Yes, she is far too thoughtful and sensitiye 
for her years," said Mrs. Raymond, "and I haye 
often wished she had a sister to talk to, and to 
pl^ with." 

Haying conducted our readers to this point of 
the conyersation, it will be easy for them to anti- 
cipate the sequel. For since husband and wife were 
both of one mind in the matter, they soon came 



to the unanimous decision of adopting the little 
orphan, and of bringing her up with their own 
little girL 

So Mrs. Clinton's dying moments were cheered 
by the thought^ that should none of her own 
relatiyes wish to claim her child, and it was ex- 
tremely unlikely that thej would, she was pro- 
vided, in Qod's kind proyidence, with a safe and 
happy home. 

At the close of Mr. Raymond's short note to 
Winifred, in which he spoke of Daisy's grief at 
losing her mother, he added this brief inquiry,— 

"How would my little Winnie like to haye 
Daisy for a sister f " 



"TEOT,'' THE PET SPAEROW. 

* ▲ SEQUEL TO "my CANARIES.'' 



Pabt Second. 

Taot'8 behayiour to Darling is yery droll and 
audacious— Darling's cage is like that of a parrot, 
a dome of wire fixed in a square of wood, so that 
there are four comers that stand out, and form 
delightful seats for the little fellow. This ci^e 
stands in the open window, and Trot's favourite 
seat is on one of these comers, where he sits and 
watches every movement of Darlings often until 
he falls asleep. At others he shows fight, and 
challenges the little canary to battle, ruffling his 
feathers, and shaking his wings, and dancing 
about round and over the cage with the same 
exhibition of wrath as he used to display when 
before the looking-glass. 

Darling is in general too dignified to notice 
Trot's grimaces, but one day, as the little antic 
danced on the top ot the cage, Darlins dung to 
the wires, and pmched Trot s toes wim lus bill 
until h^ Wfts so angr^ that he flew off the cage 
and came screaming, in his despair and wrath, to 
his fayourite place, the front of my dress, dose 
under my chm on the left side, and there be- 
moaned the ill-treatment he had received, and 
nursed his sore toe, chattering and scolding just 
as if he were telling me all about it, and asking 
me to punish Darling for his unkindness. Rut 
he is a forgiving little fellow, and bears no malice, 
so a very short time saw him re-established in 
his seat on Darling's cage ; but I observed that 
from that time he was less disposed to attack his 
little companion than before. 

His position when he is resting is very pretty- 
he lies forward on his breast, his side feathers a 
litde puffed out^ and Ms legs altogether concealed. 
If asleep \ua eyes are closed ; if awake, he is 
either watching me, or has his head tumed 
upwards, his pretty bright eye following the flies 
and birds that pass over or by him. His usual 
place is on the outer side of a French window, 
with both comers open, so that he may fly away 
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if he likes it At pre^ nt he shows no disposition 
to do so ; two or three dmes he has flattered out, 
bnt it has been rather by accident than design, 
and he has always seemed glad when brought 
back to his home in the window. His self-will 
and detenninati(»i are most remarkable. Nothing 
can turn him from his purpose. His usual seat, 
as I hare before said, is on my head or shoulder — 
not all day, but in the morning and eyening — 
durisg the day he usually sits in the window sill, 
or on the comer of Darling's cage. The moment 
I enter the room after tea, which is between six 
and seven, he flies straight to me. with an 
aggrieyed cry, and settles on my head. I haye 
taken him down twelve or fourteen times in succes- 
sion, but without any result but an instant return 
to the spot whence I have taken him. If I try 
to hold himi he slips through my fingers and 
spring upwards, sometimes over my face, flutter- 
ing ms little wings, and just touching with his 
feet ; sometimes in the same way up my shoulder 
until he has reached the desired spot. There, 
unless shut up, and so prevented, he remains 
until dark, and so I carry him about the house 
and into the garden, not oppressed by his weight 
certainly, but now and then finding him an en- 
cumbrance, and trying to get him to adopt ano- 
ther position, though vainly. 

For a long time he used to sit and sleep on my 
tirnmb, but for the last week this preference for 
a more elevated position has manifested itself. 
He not only sleeps there, but plays such antics 
that I am obliged to place a piece of soft muslin 
over my cap to prevent hun from rolling and 
rubbing himself amidst the lace, as if he were 
bathing, or tugging and riving" at the bits of 
ribbon, many of wmch he has torn out in his 

e delights in a sand bath — scatter a little 
sand on a newspaper spread on the table, and 
then Trot^is duurmed, — he drives his little body 
forwards as if it were a boat on the water, his 
breast the prow, his legs the oars, and as he goes 
flatters his wings and tail until the sand flies in 
every direction. If he meets with a hempseed in 
his way, he will stop and eat it, or if it rdls from 
him, scamper after it like a child after a ball, and 
then resume his sand bath with all his former 
fl^ee. 

He sits on my finger, and if I put him near a 
§j in the window, or on a leaf, snap ffoes his bill, 
and the poor fly is in his mouth ana eaten with 
the greatest zest. 

Sometimes, after a shower, I have held him 
near the wet leaves, and it is pretty to see him, 
with head on one aide, imbibe drop after drop 
from the leaves or blossoms of the purple clematis 
ix bright crimson carnations. He seloom drinks 
of his own will, but likes a drop or two of water 
ffiven him from a little ivory spoon, with which 
ne was fed in his in&ncy, and from which he 
even now demands two or three meals every day. 
36 eats plantain seeds and bread, or potatoe, or 



almost anything, and greatlj^ delights in a bit of 
sugar, only, instead of grating off bits as other 
birds do, he not unfrequently swallows the piece 
whole when he finds that he cannot crack it easily, 
proving, to my surprise, that it is not ''too big 
to swallow/' though too hard to bite." 



TELL GOD EVEEYTHING. 

How good is God I who not only blesses us witb. 
many mercies, but even deigns to hear the 
smaUest, feeblest prayer. 

I believe there are many people who pray often 
and earnestly to God to help them in the serious 
duties of life ; but they do not ask strength for 
the little cares and wonies that daily come upon 
them. 

They fancy that God is too great and too high 
to be troubled with listening to every little thing 
that may harass and tease them, but it is a great 
mistake to think so. 

When I was six years old I used to wonder if 
God would hear me if I told Him all my /»^il<^ittT^ 
wants. I quite believed He heard me when I 

Erayed to be made a good girl, or asked TTim to 
less my parents ; but bevond that I dared not 
do. I imagined it would be depriving God of 
his greatness and dignity to tell Him my liitle 
troubles. 

One day I lost my thimble, and after a great 
deal of searching was still unable to find it. I 
asked a lady who was present^ "If it was wrong 
to ask God to let me find my thimble." 

She seemed puzzled, then replied, — 

" Well, my dear, that is a stranse question ; 
but I think it is wrong to ask God for such a 
little thing as that" 

Perhaps some may think the lady right. I 
believed her then; but I very soon disbelieved 
her, as the instance I am now going to relate will 
show. 

I was paying a visit at my nude's, who lived 
in a beautifril country house situated in one of 
the prettiest parts of Yorkshire. How I did love 
the pretty garden t And though I had no child- 
ren to play with, I was quite happy. 

I needed no playfellows when uncle was with 
me. So merry and kind he was, yet so gentle 
and firm, that, next to papa, I loved and reverenced 
him more than any one. He would play at any- 
thing I liked. I remember the first time he 
taugnt me to skip. He could do it far better 
than I, though I was six years old, and some 
little girls can skip well at uiat age. 

One bright summer's day we were expecting 
uncle home from town early in the afternoon. 
So about two o'clock I set off to meet him, with 
two stout sticks in my hand, one for uncle and 
one for myself, as we had a veiy steep hill to 
climb before reaching the house. 

I met him at the foot of the hill as usual, and 
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after he had accepted one of my sticks we toiled 
up together. 

Uncle was very merry, and delighted me by 
saying he had bonght a new ball, and we wonld 
play with it after dinner. 

Accordingly, when the meal was over, we 
hastened to the lawn, and ther6 played merrily 
for some time. At length, an nnfucky throw of 
mine sent the ball rolling down the grass, oat of 
sight in a flower bed. We commenced a vigorous 
search, but could find no trace of it 

I was very'sorry. Uncle had only just bonght 
it, and it was really a nice ball. Besides, it was I 
who had lost it. 

In vain we looked into holes and comers. 
Every part of the flower bed was oarefally 
examined. At last we gave np in despair. 

Uncle had to go oat that evening, ana his last 
words to me were, — 

** Just give one more look, Jane, I am sorry 
we have lost it ; it was sach a nice ball." 

I was very ea^er to find it, and went to look 
again. But no, it was nowhere to be seen. 

I was nearly giving np looking, when a thonght 
struck me. "Suppose I was to ask God? I 
wonder if He would help me to find it?" I 
doubted if it would be right, but somethmg told 
me to try. 

So I set off towards the house, saying to myself 
as I went along, ** God will forgive me if it is 
wrong to ask, and He will not let me find it ; but 
if it is right He is sure to answer my prayer." 
Having thus decided, I ran up-stairs into mv bed- 
room, and kneelinc down, prayed, "If it was 
right, to let me find my ball." I rose from^ my 
knees, feeling certain that God had heard me, 
and fully ezpebted that He would answer if He 
thought it proper. 

In haste I left the house, and raced down the 
garden walk ; but as I drew near the spot I felt 
strangely excited. With my hands clasped fast 
together, I walked slowly towards the flower bed, 
gazing intently all around. * ' Now this will show 
—this will show," repeated I to myself. Sud- 
denly I catight sight of something red, and dart- 
ing rdrward with a scream of del^ht, I snatched 
np the missing ball 

It was just in front of a rose tree we had 
examiiled several times before ; strange that we 
did not see it, 

I stood on the lawn, with the ball in my hands, 
turning it oveir and over, and looking at it as if 
it was something sacred ; it seemed so directly 
sent from God. 

"From this time," repeated I aloud, "I will 
always tell God everythmg, and ask Him what 
I want." 

I stayed in the garden thinking over what had 
happened. " HoW much God must think about 
me, to have answered such a little prayer ! 
I will never be afraid to ask Him anytning 
again." 

I thought about it so much that I never forgot 



it. My memory recalls it to me almost as vividly 
as when it occurred. 

When uncle came home that night I ran to 
meet him full of delight, and holding up my ball 
said, "Shall I tell you, uncle, how I found it! 
I asked God, and He helped me. Wonderftil I 
wasn't it?" 

" Very," said uncle, with one of his benevolent 
^"ailes. j^Njs. 



THE GOOD TIME COMING. 

How beautiAil, how beautiful, when our Sedeemer*s 

word 

From east to west, from north to south, shall ever- 
more be heard ; 

When eospel light in every home, in Britain's isle 
shall shine, 

And every heart on earth shall say, ** Thy will, O 
Lord, is mine!" 



THE BIED'S NEST. 

FIBST SOLUTION. 

One fine day in Spring a Iamb was quietly walk- 
ing in a field, when passing by a tree it began to 
rub its back on a low brandi, and in so doin^ it 
left a bit of wool on it. 

A bird which was building its n^st saw the 
wool, and taking it in its beak flew into a tree. ' 

At the same time the cock bird, seeking for 
materials for the nest, saw on a wiadow-sill a 
reel of red worsted, with which Httle Mary had 
been playing. A small piece of the worsted was 
broken off. Flying down, the bird picked it up 
with its beak, while little Mary was watdiing it 
with pleasure. 

The two birds returned to their nest at the 
same time, one with the wool, the other with the 
red worsted, and put them in the nest. 

The nest was soon finished, the eggs laid, and 
after a time three little birds made their appear- 
ance. These little birds almost always kept their 
mouths open waiting for food, as you see in the 
picture. 

Now John, little Mary's brother, who came 
home for the holidays, discovered tiie nest and 
determined to have it. He was strong and agile, 
so he had no difficulty in climbing the tree, 
nothing daunted by the wild demoustrations 
the COCK bird made to defend its nest. 

He took it and ran away, while the two dis- 
tressed birds were flying after him. 

He ran joyfully to hu sister to show his prizes 
but she was a very good-natured girl and was sur- 
prised at her brother's cruelty, and more so when 
she discovered in the nest the piece of worsted she 
had with so much pleasure watched the bird 
take. 

She begged her brother to put the nest back in 
its place. At first he woula not^ and was ^oiiis| 
away, but she took hold of him, and so iniustea 
that at last she prevailed. 
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So he climbed the tree again and pnt back the 
Best, while his sister dap^d her hmds, and the 
birds sang for joy. 

ADELIKA F. 

SECOND SOLimOK. 

As passed a pretty lamb along beneath a hawthorn 
tree^ 

A straeg^g branch caught in its back which lammy 
did not see, 

And in its haste left hanging on the branch so soft 
and white 

A bit of wool which danced about in the soft spring 

breese and light. 
Just then a fine young blacKbird, building its nest 

hard by. 

Came flying up, and soon with joy the bit of fleece 
did spy; 

He aoon indeed made sure of it and flew awa;^ aeain, 
Baying, "Surely what was lammy's loss is uttle 

blackbird's gain." 
Meanwhile his gentle mate had gone in search of 

something too, 
She thought she caw some straw so to an open window 

flew. 

A little girl delighted watched poor birdie come down 
there. 

Pick up a bit of cotton, then fly off into the air. 
And 80 these pretty blackbirds together worked and 
made 

A soft round nest in which ere long three little eggs 
were laid. 

Then while his mate so patient sat to pass the time 
away, 

The cook-bird perched up in a tree warbled his sweet 
wild lay. 

At last three little ones came out and loudly cried for 
food, 

The happy birds flew off to find some worms for their 

hungry brood. 
But while they both were absent, now there came a 

cruel boy. 

Who stole their nest and little ones— thus ended all 
their joy; 

And as he runs along he calls his sister, '* Here's a 
prise;" 

While just behind the blackirds flew with sad and 

Siteous cries, 
ttle girl no sooner saw the nest and birdies three 
Than she cried, ** Oh, brother ! cruel boy ! pray come 

back to the tree, 
I know those little Uackbirds, for I watched them day 
by day 

Build that pret^ nest with so much care which you 

have OTOueht away ; 
Now come and put it back, dear Tom, before the 

youxiff ones cue. 
And I wiU give you all the pence which I have got 

put by.** 

So now lie climbs once more the tree, and puts the 
nest on high. 

And the parent birds watch all the time, and they 

cease their mournful cry. 
And here's an end of this short tale, and I hope our 

birds will long 
live to repay their little friend with their pretty 

grateful song. 

EUBBBTA J. 




PICTTJBE STOEIES. 

No. II. 

We again task the ingenuity of onr readers. 
Be careful in your story to include all the pic- 
tures. 

Our magazine is printed, necessarily, so long 
beforehand, owing to its larse drcnlation, that 
we shall be unable to notice tne next stories that 
come to US till April. In the April magazine we 
hope to insert the best story both of the February 
and March nmnbers. Our young friends must 
not ask any one to help them in preparing their 
answers. 

We have inserted the two best solutions of the 
first picture story, and we may now state that 
the papers sent by the following correspondents 
stand the next in order of merit : Alice 0, Lizzie, 
Caroline and Rosie L., Marie H., Georgiana, 
Florence F., Leila C, William T. Many have 
failed, in not seizing all the points of the story ; 
others, in not senduig their answers in sufficient 
time to be noticed. editor. 
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[old PEGaiB DBVOUVCIirCh TH08B WICKED BOYS.] 



WILLIE OLIVEE: 

A 8T0ST OF THE NESTEBTON SCHOOL BOYS. 
By the Author of "Soldier Habolzk." 



Chapter IV.— Hatching Misohiep. 

Hugh Yebnon did not, of course, join in the up- 
roar among his companions : nor did he care to 
associate with any of them. His own particular 
friends had not arrived yet ; so as soon as the 
school was dismissed, he ran across the play- 
ground down towards the river, and threw himself 
on the ground beneath one of the beech trees^a 
fSetvourite position of his this hot summer 
weather. i 
" Absurd f most intensely absurd ! " he said to 
himself: "to think of that woman bringing him 1 1 



why it will stamp him in the school at once. 
However, it settles the question of my having 
anything to do with him. My father could never 
wish it under these circumstances. But I wish he 
had never come ; I do wish that." 

Cecil and his companions, meanwhile, keyt 
their place on the wall, though the object of their 
merriment, old Peggie, had passed out of sicht. 

"I do wish I was a ooarder,^ Cecil was 
saying. 

"Why, Vernon," replied Jack Parker, "you 
have changed your tune ; you used to crow over 
us, and think yourself so much better off." 

" Aye ; but there's a prospect of such capital 
sport, I don't care to miss it ; the best sport 
we've seen for many a long day, if it's only well 
managed.'* 

" Oh, we'll manage it ! " exclaimed two or 
three voices at once ; " he shall pay his footing 
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in some way or other before many days are gone 
over his head." 

<*He*s the greenest of the fresh ones by a 
long way," observed Merridale. 

Green ! the grass is yellow compared to him. 
But, I say, let's take the votes of this meeting ; 
what's to be done with him f " 
Chaff him," said Saunders. 

"Duck him," suggested CeciL 

" The very thing I " they all exclaimed ; ** into 
the river he shall, go this ni^ht." 

"No, not to-night," objected Cecil; "it is 
my idea, and I ought to do it I wish I was a 
boarder, I do. And there's another thing ; that 
old woman ought to be paid out for her audacity 
in invading our schoolroom. But how is it to be 
done?" . . 

"I will manage that," replied Parker, eagerly ; 
" she is sure to turn up again to-morrow morn- 
ing. She'll not leave her chicken without 
another farewell kiss." 

"You can't be sure of that." 

"He knows," said Saunders; trust Jack 
Parker for not saying it without some founda- 
tion." 

Parker laughed* 

"Of course I know. I happened, acddrntally, 
of course, to be just under the class-room window 
when my lady was making her tender farewell, 
and the window being open, I could not help 
hearing her say she would see her 'honey' 
again." 

" Honey ! what a rich idea ! " and then the 
four boys fell-to laughing so immoderately that 
they had much ado to keep their seats. 

Before the business of the meeting was half 
finished, footsteps were heafd a^proadiing, and 
a tall, lanky fi^pire appeared in sight. 

"Hist I" said Cecil; "here comes my most 
worthy and respected brother. It donft do for 
a siztn form fellow to see one here, even if lus 
name is Yemon. So make yourselves scarce, 
my friends." 

And suiting the action to the word, Cecil 
slipped from his place, and by a few quick 
movements of hands and feet, alighted safely on 
the road below ; the others scrambled back into 
the playground, and were gone long before Hugh 
could reach the spot. 

Hugh took his departure by the easier and 
more frequented way of the back gate ; but when 
he reached home he found Cecil there before him, 
recounting, and perchance embellishing, the 
event of the afternoon, for the benefit of his 
sisters, Laura and Marianne. 

They both appealed to Hugh directly he 
e\)tered. 

••Hugh, is he telling the truth, or is he 
cramming us — as you boys say! He says 
papa's friend, Willie Oliver, came to school tied 
to an old woman's apron string."' 

"You must not take for gospel all that Cecil 
lays," was Hugh's reply. 



He was not going to discuss ih.; subject either 
with Cecil or ms sisters. 

"But, Cecil," he went on, turning round upon 
him, " I am very much mistaken if I did not see 
you just now on the top of tlie playground wall 
—you and two or three more ; were you not 
there t 

" I shall answer neither bad nor good to that 
question, Hugh ; it is not fair to ask it. If yoii 
thought I was there, why did you not come and 
make sure I " • 

''Well, remember, the next time I see voii 
there, I shall not pass it over, Cecil ; so you had 
better look out. I wonder how many times Dr. 
Carey has forbidden that very thing. 

** I wonder what makes you in such a bad 
temper I " muttered Cecil, as Hugh left the room. 

The elder brother, not finding the society of 
his sisters altogether congenial, went to the 
drawing-room, where he knew be should meet 
with his mother. Mrs. Yernou was sitting in the 
bow window at her work. She looked up with a 
smile as Hugh joined her. 

" Well, Hugh, dear, how have you got on to- 
day!'* 

" There has not been much .getting on in any 
way to-day," repUejl Sngh, stretching himself on 
the so£el Hugh's limbs seemied to} Jilive a pecu- 
liar liking for a full length recumbent position. 

" Has J)r. Carey got his full number yet ! " 

"No, of course not, mamma; the fellows 
never all assemble on the first day. I never 
knew them do it yet." 

Clearly something had occurred to put Hugh 
ont^ ; and Mrs. Yernon waited a minute before 
she asked any further question. 

"Has Willie Oliver come ! " she said at last. 

'* Yes^ he has come, certainly." 
, And then Hugh proceeded to give his account 
of the bov's arrivaL 

" I did not laugh at it like ib/b rest, I was 
annoyed ratiier ; but I can tell you it has created 
an immense amusement in the schooL And no 
wonder ; his father cannot have one atom of 
sense. " 

" It is a pity," said Mrs. Yemon, thoughtfully. 

"It has put a mark on the boy, that's what 
it has done. But I don't suppQse it much 
matters. Oliver, and his father, and the old 
woruan are all well-matched." 

"Then you have tried to make friends with 
Willie!" 

"No, I have net spoken a single word to him, 
mother ; it was not likely." 

" Then, my dear Hugn, how can you tell what 
sort of a boy he is! and as for his father, I 
think your father is better able to judge of Mr. 
Oliver than you are." 

"At least I can tell that it is utterly impos- 
sible for me to be on any terms of finendship 
with his son." 

"Hugh," and Mrs. Yemon leaned over the 
end of the sofa and spoke earnestly, it seems 
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to me that Willie needs you all the more be- 
cause of this. I can understand that with the 
majority of his schoolfellows, the manner of his 
coming will tell against him; but with yon 
and Cecil it is difierent. Ton must make allow- 
ances for a father^s tenderness over an only child. 
He is strange to school ways, and you may help 
him much with your counsel and your protection. 
Encourage him to come to you in any little 
difficulty, and defend him against the laughter 
of his comnanions. I believe, Hugh, many a boy 
— aye, and man too, has been driven into the 
wrong solely by the scornful derision of those 
who ought to idaow better.*' 

« Mother, tell me, why are you so anxious I 
should be land to young Oliver f" 

"Why, Hugh, for Willie's sake, and for your 
own. For yours almost more than his. I tmnk, 
Hugh, that yours is a nature that requires to be 
constantly on the watch for the opportunity of 
benefiting others, be it in ever such a small 
degree ; or there is a danger that you wUl settle 
down into a lazy selfishness, my l)oy, that it will 
be hard to overcome ; and I should b^ sorry in- 
deed to see you so. And for Willie's sake, I am 
sure such influence as you could give him would 
be of the utmost service to him in his school 
life ; and it might be that the friendship would 
last longer than that, as that of your father's has 
done." 

''Well, mother, I must see what kind of a 
fellow young Oliver proves himself to be, before 
I pledge myself to anything." 

Chaptkb V.—Old Peogib's Good-btx. 

PooB Willie Oliver felt very lonely and desolate 
when his old friend and companion, Peggie, had 
departed. 

Left alone for the first time in his life with 
entire strangers, it was not to be wondered at 
that he should be downhearted and out of spirits. 
And no one took the slightest notice of him as 
he ss^ by himself in one of the schoolroom 
windows, with his sad little face nressed against 
the glass. And there he would nave remained 
the whole evening^ had not one of the bo^ as 
the whole lot trooped past him, called to lum,-* 

''Look sharp, youngster, ii vou want any 
tea ; you'll stand a good chance of going without 
if you don't stir yourself." 

Without a word, Willie rose and went with the 
rest, keeping close to the boy who had spoken to 
hinu 

« Oliver Cromwell will sup on briny tears to- 
night, no doubt," said Parker with a knowing 
nod. 

*'Well done, Parker. That's a capital name 
for him 1 " ezcuiimed a chorus of voices. 

"Thank you my friends," replied Parker, with 
a ^ave of the hand ; ''but honour where honour 
is due. The name is not of my giving ; it origina- 
ted with my friend Vernon, junior." 



"Parker's been studying the 'Beady Letter 
Writer' in the holidays, thafs dear," said 
Saunders. 

" True again, Saunders. I have it pat at my 
finger ends ; and shall treat you to various choice 
morsela this term yon may be sure." 

And so the talk passed on to other things ; 
and Willie was left to look about him, and 
take in, if be could, the new and unaccustomed 
scenes of school life ; but that evening was the 
longest he had ever spent. 

&ere were no regular leasona that evening, 
and the boys gathered together in small groups 
to talk over the events of the holidays. But no 
one came near Willie. He had returned to his 
window, and was thinking sadly of home, when 
Mason, one of the sixth form boys, came into 
the room ; he waa the eldest of the boarders 
who had arrived. He came up to Willie. 

"Dr. Carey sent me to look after you," he 
said ; " he thought perhaps yon might Hke to go 
into the housekeeper's room to-night as every 
one is strange to you." 

Willie rose wiUiout a word, and held out his 
hand to be taken away. But Mason put it from 
him with a slight smile. 

" Nay, we won't go hand in hand like a oouj^e 
of babies." 

" Ton were never at aohool before, were yon f " 
he asked, as they traversed the long passages 
together. 

" No," lepHed Willie, briefly. 

" Oh, well, you will soon get used to it ; and 
you'll find U8 a jolly lot'* 

Willie stopped, and leaning against tiie wall, 
put his hands before hia face and sobbed aloud. 
So long as he was left alone and not noticed in 
any way, he had struggled successfully against 
the tears; but the nret word approaching to 
kindness overcame him in a moment. 

Mason was sorry for the boy, thou^ he 
thonffht it weak and foolish of luin to cry ; he 
put his arm round his shoulders and tried to 
soothe him ; perhaps he had a dim recollection 
of his own first day at school. 

" Come, don t ay. I will take yon to BCrs. 
Henderson ; she ia a motherly old body, and wUl 
take no end of care of von." 

And Willie suffered nimself to be led on. 

Mason had spoken truly of the old house* 
keeper; and Willie as he looked up into her 
kind fiice, thought %he might be a second Peggie. 

All the boys tried to keep in Mrs. Henderson's 
geod graces, and she was fond of them all in 
a general way ; and many a tempting morsel 
and dainty did they receive at her hands^ 
with Dr. Carey's knowledge and connivance^ 
probably, for she was too true and honest to do 
anything of which he would really disapprove. 

She took to Willie directly ; and before going 
to bed that night, the boy felt that he had made 
a friend in that household of strangers. 

By half-past eight the following morning 
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Peggie might be seen once more wending her 
way up ]Beech Grove carriage-drive ; but oeing 
alone, she went round to the back entrance this 
time. The boys had scarcely finished break&st, 
bnt Willie came almost immediately ; and Mrs. 
Henderson showed them into a litue room in a 
remote part of the honse, which the boYs had 
ehristened the prison," as it was occasionally 
the place of solitary confinement for refractory 
offenders ; bat it was comfortable enongh, ana, 
as the housekeeper said, quite out of the way of 
the young gentlemen, and they would not be dis- 
turbed. 

"Well, my Willie, and how do yen like it f 
was the old woman's first question. 

I don't like it one bit 1 " repUed WiUie, with 
energy* ; ** and I never shalL 1 Oh, Peggie, ask 
papa if I may not come home i^ain ; I would be 
so very good 1 " and the tears in the boy*s eyes 
showed the petition came from his heart 

" Nay, my pet^ that would never do ; what 
would the master say if I took such a message as 
that Tou know, Willie, my darling, it can*t be ; 
your pa would never have sent you here if it had 
not been the right thing to do ; and being the 
right thing, you must not want to go home again, 
— so settle it in your mind, dearie, to make the 
best of it. There's a deal of thinp in this here 
world that aren't pleasant, but if one goes at 
them with a will, that's just half the battle. 
Tou'U try to think of that, dearie ! ' 

" Yes,*^' repUed WiUie soirowftdly, " but I shall 
be miserable here." 

*'Nay, Willie darling, not miserable; have 
you forgotten what your pa said only that last 
night— that though he would not be with you, 
there's the Friend above to look to for help and 
comfort!" 

The boy stood thoughtfrdly beside her for a 
minute or two, and then he raised his blue eyes, 
full of earnest feeling, to her face. 

** Peggie, I am afraid I shall forget it all here. 
I feel as if I should. Papa asked me if I loved 
the Saviour ; I thought I did there,— but I don't 
know, it seems so different here." 

"Tell the good Lord all about it, Willie ; keep 
dose to Him, and He'll not leave you. Ton 
must try not to forget, my darlmg. And, 
above all, keep to the truth. There are always 
bad boys in every school, I dare say, and they 
may want to lead you wrong ; but never min^ 
stick to the truth, whatever they say." 

** I will ; " and the boy's tones were dear and 
firm, as if he meant to keep the promise he was 
giving. 

"And now I must go. Good-l^e, Willie. It 
will be long before I hold my darling in my arms 
again. But mind and be a good boy." 

Cecil Yemon was earlier than usual at school 
that morning. He had taken his breakfast 
quickly, and run on before his brother ; for he 
had not forgotten the arrangement made with 
his compamons the afternoon before; he had 



been thinking and planning almost ever since, 
but had not come to any dennite conclusion. 

Parker and Saunders were waiting for him at 
the back gate. 

« That's it^ Yemon ; well have a jolly lark, if 
only there are no lynx-eyes about" 

And then Parker proceeded to inform him that 
"old Mother Hubbard" was at that present 
moment doseted with her " chicken ; " and that 
if they meant to do anything^ it must be "done 
inajifff." 

" Whero are they f asked Cedl. 
" In the prison — ^the best possible place for oar 
purpose ; for they may call as loud as they like 
there, and no one will hear them," 

"But what are you going to do?" again 
inquired Cecil. 

" Pray, hasn't your fertile brain carried you so 
far as that f Lock them in to be sure ; make 
prisoners of them in reality as they have chosen 
to go into the prison ; then the old woman cant 
get home to-aay, if she don't catch the 9.30 
train ; and well take care she don't I learnt so 
much from her confab with Mother Henderson. 
So we'll teach her to beware of coming into our 
schoolroom aeain." 

" Capital r exclaimed Cedl; "you have a 
head for contrivance. Jack." 
" Of course I have. But now to action." 
The three boys stole in at the playground door, 
and sUpping off their shoes, went softly down the 
passage towards the room where thefr unsuspect- 
mg victims were. They stood still for a moment 
to listen to the vdces within ; and a smile rose to 
the lips of each, as they heard Peggie "hol(Ung 
forth,* as Jack said, " to her bantling." 

" Here's no key 1 " exclaimed Cecil ; he had 
been fumbling at the door, for the passage was 
not very light. 

" That's unfortunate ; but where there's a will 
there's a way. Here, let me see." 

And Parker produced from his pocket a piece 
of thick Itring, with which he proceeded to tie 
the handle of the door to a nail in the wall not 
far off 

"And here are the old body's pattens, or clogs, 
or whatever they are ; we'll hang them up to 
dangle in her face when she does get out. There 
now, I consider we've made a neat business of 
that" 

The conversation was carried on in whispers, 
be it observed. 

"If we only cet away all safe," said Saunders. 
There seemed to be some doubt of that, for 
footsteps were heard approaching, and the three 
boys had to slip into a dark angle of the passage 
out of the way. But no one came ; the person, 
whoever it was, turned in another direction ; and 
by and by they came out of their hiding-place, 
and stole quietly into the schoolroom. 

The names were being called over, but they were 
ready to answer by the time their torn came ; and 
, ' they felt sure they had never been missed. 
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CflAFTSR VI.— Peggie's Weath. 
Wb left Pegrie in the act of bidding good-bye to 
her young charge. Willie clung to ner, loth to 
part ; for he waa only a little boy— only ten— to be 
left alone among strangers so &r away from home. 

If it had not been for the perfect assurance he 
felt that his son would be oared for and looked 
after by the Yemons, Mr. Oliver, would never 
have sent him so fiir as NestertolL Whether 
that assurance was likel)r to be of much avail to 
Willie, the reader must judge. 

But Peggie disengaged herself from him at 
last ; gavemm her last kiss, and turned to the 
door to leave him ; and it was with a sudden ex- 
clamation of annoyance and anger that she found 
it fast. , , 

" Willie, my boy, what shall we do f the door 
is fast ! those wicked boys have done it, IH be 
bound ; and we shall have to stop here, and I 
shall late for the train ; and what will the 
master say if I don*t get home to-night f oh dear, 
oh dear ! " 

<*I don't think it is locked, Peggie,** said 
Willie, who had been tryinc the door ; "it will 
open the leajst tiny bit ; look 1 " 

« Well, it*B allthe same as if it was locked ; we 
can't get out Those nasty boys ! The house- 
keeper said we should be out of the wav here. I 
should not have cared if it had only been me ; 
but what will the master think? he'll be that 
uneasy lest something should have happened to 
vou, Willie ; " and the old woman sat down on 
the nearest chair, and recked herself to and fro 
in despair. 

" Perhaps if we shout very hard, some one may 
come," suggested Willie ; and he called with all 
the stren^ of his young lungs. 

But it was all to no purpose ; the passage to 
that room was very little frequented, and every 
body waa busy with their own employments ; no 
one thought of those two. Willie was not missed 
among afi the boys ; and if Mrs. Henderson re- 
membered old Peggie, she concluded she had left 
without speaking to her again. 

« This IS a bad beginning for you at school, 
Willie," said the old woman. " I do hope Dr. 
Carey will find out who did it ! I just do that ! 
and I hope hell punish *em for it as they deserve 
—making me late for the train, just for their own 
fun and mischief ! ilf s shameful, I call it I " 

"Never mind, Peggie," said the boy, now in 
his turn the comforter; "we will bear it patiently. 
And I should not like them to be punished, for 
they have not done us really any harm, you 
know. I should like to forgive them, Peggie ; 
then perhaps they'll learn to love me." 

"Bless the boy ! how like his pa he talks ! 
That would be the best way, for certain, honey, 
only it would not be human nature to do it." 

" No," replied Willie with a smile, "but you 
know what you said yourself, Peggie, that I 
ought to have a higher aim than that." 



"Aye, true^ my boy, I did. But," she ex- 
claimed, in an altogether different tone, as the 
sound of the clock striking ten fell on her ear, 
" we must not sit down in this fashion, else we 
may be here all dav ; we must try something. 
The door is tied, Willie," she went on, "come, 
my boy, and help ; and mav be we can break it." 

After a long time, and many efforts, their 
united strength succeeded— not m breaking tiie 
ttrinff, but in dra^;ing from the wall the nail to 
which it was fsstened— and they were free. But 
as the door opened with a bound, down clattered 
the pattens tnat wer« suspended in front of it — 
rain or £Bdr weatiber, Peggie never travelled fai 
without her pattens. 

' ' Those shamefril boys ! " she exclaimed, angrily. 

1 do believe the ring has come off one of them ! 
yes, it has. G^iey ought to be made to pay for 
it ; and they shall too, if I have any say in the 
matter." 

Willie, meanwhile, in stepping out of the room 
had put his foot on sometmng hard ; he stooped 
down to pick it up. It was omy a bit of common 
lead penm, but it had a name written in ink on 
it, and that name was Parker : he put it into his 
pocket without saying a word: 

P^SS^^ pattens in one hand and 

Willie in the other, stalked off in the direction of 
the schoolroom. 

Once more were masters and scholars startled 
by the entrance of the old woman ; but this 
time she glanced wrathfuUy round the room, 
and there was the red spot of anger burning on 
each cheek. She did not speak, however, until 
she had reached Dr. Carey's desk. Then she 
made the following brief, but pithy statement :— 

" There are some very wicked boys in this 
schooL" 

" My good woman, I will speak to you in the 
other room," said Dr. Carey, pointing to the 
class room where he had taken her before. 

" No ; by your leave, I wiU say what I have to 
say here Dr. Carey." 

Peggie had a will of her own, and she would 
not move an inch ; so Dr. Carey was fain to listen 
with the best grace he could. 

" I repeat, there are some very wicked boys 
in this scnool 1 " and the old woman cast a sharp 
glance around, to detect, if she could, the guilty 
ones ; but the three looked as unconscious as the 
rest ; though thy were secretly somewhat afraid, 
and altogeSier disgusted that their prisoners had 
escaped so soon. 

"Yes, it is a shameful trick ! ** Peggie went on, 
shaking her pattens wrathfully at the whole 
roomfiul of boys, "to fasten an old woman in 
that room, and make her late for the train, just 
for their own nasty, spiteful mischief I " 

An expression of extreme displeasure passed 
over Dr. Carey's face. 

' ' Is this true t '* he asked hastily. ' ' Have you 
been treated thus t " 

"Yes, it's true enough, sir," replied the old 
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womaD, drawipg herself up. «I onght to have 
been off by the 9.80 train ; for the master said 
that's the only one I could get home by to*day ; 
and here have I been kept till now, because some 
of yonr pupils chose to usten the door, so that I 
comd not get out ; and we might have been there 
long enongn yet, only, Willie and me, we managed 
to pull the string down at last. And what'U the 
master say, I don*t know ; he'U be sore uneasy 
lest something has happened to the boy. Thej 
thought it a fine joke, no doubt ; but I call it 
shamefol 1 and they have broken my pattens, too, 
see!" 

" So do I call it shameful 1 " said Dr. Carey, in 
a most severe tone ; *'and I shall make it my 
business to find out who has done it. Ton may 
leave it safely in my hands ; and if you will just 
come with me, I will see what can be done about 
your getting home." 

Having delivered herself of what she had to 
say, Peggie was willing enough to follow him. 
Willie went quietly to nis place in the class ; the 
class-room door closed behind Dr. Carey and his 
not very agreeable visitor, and the Kesterton 
schoolboys saw no more of old Peggie. It was 
more than half an hour before Dr. Carev returned, 
and none of the boys knew what haa become of 
the old woman. 

But for the benefit of our readers we will state 
that Dr. Carey found, by consulting Bradshaw, 
that she could reach a town within ten miles of 
home that night, and proceed early the following 
morning ; and he also arranged to telegraph to 
Mr. Oliver, that he might not be uneasy about 
Willie. He would have bought her a new pair 6{ 
pattens ; but that would have been a somewhat 
difficult thing to do perhaps ; however, Mrs. Hen- 
derson came to the rescue, and produced a pair 
that were, if anything, rather superior te Peggie's 
own — at any rate they were whole— of whicn she 
bMsed her acceptance. 

So the old woman went away pretty well satis- 
fied ; only she begged Dr. Carey to be very strict 
in punishing those wicked boys." 



A TALK ABOTJT OHAIES. 

PABT FIBST. 

'*It is strange that our travels have not yet 
brought us to the chairs. There are so many 
in tills room that it seems quite unpardonable 
to have neglected them so long." 

I must say it does. We will do what we 
can to make amends for our negligence. I 
think I may safely say that chairs have con- 
ferred more honour on their favoured occupiers, 
been provocative of greater jealousy and heart- 
burning than all the remainder of the furniture 
put together. Even the distinguished table, at 
which it was so important to w rightly placed, 
must consent to occupy an inferior position. I 
am afraid, however that the commencement of 



the history of chairs will disappoint you, as 
their origin is rather mean. No chair is men- 
tioned by name in the Bible, so I am unable to 
tell you whether the seats often spoken of were 
shaped at all like ours, or were merely stone or 
wooden benches. The ancient Britons, as you 
heard before, seem to have had no otiier seat 
but the ^und ; but the Saxons soon invented 
a rude kind of chair, or, rather, stooL Kina 
Alfred's tlurons consisted merely of a square slab 
supported by three legs. Seats of a similar 
kind, made of oak, much worm-eaten, are stiU 
preserved in some ancient hsUs and mansions. 
After a time the legs were increased to four, 
and were often made of a twisted form ; cushions 
also came into use, and the bare momamental 
appearance of the seat was soon afterwards 
hidden by a covering of tapestij or needlework, 
often richW wrought in varied patterns of 
bouquets of flowers, or figures of men or a-niin^iiy. 

A curiouB chair of state, or throne^ belong- 
ing to Dagobert a king of France in the 
sixth century, may be seen any day by the 
visitor to Paris. It is made of bronze, carved 
and ^Ided. Two strange-looking ^nim i^l^i form 
the sides, and it has aldnd of canopy over it. 
The centre of the chair seems, from the picture 
I have seen of it, to be hollow ; but when a 
seat was required, it is supposed tiiat a cloth of 
gold was suspended from the two side bars. 
The maker of this chair was one Eloys, who, from 
a simple artisan, rose to be the most remarkable 
man of his time. On account of his virtues, he 
was after his death canonized as a saint It was 
while seated on this chair, which he had brought 
from Paris for the purpose, that Kapoleon I. ms- 
tributed the crosses of the Legion of Honour to 
the soldiers of his army assembled at Boulogne, 
for the invasion of England, in August, 1804. 

Benches of wood or stone were still sometimes 
used instivui of chairs in the reiffn of our early 
Norman kinn. The portraits of Henry I. and 
his queen, Matilda of Scotlsmd, are both taken 
sitting on carved stone benches. On the back of 
the queen's seat, a pieoe of figured dotii is hung, 
and the scarlet cushion is in the form of a wool- 
pack, with four tassels of gold and scarlet. 

It was a curiously carved stone chair on which 
Richard II. 's assassm sprang and dealt the Idng 
his death-blow." 

Please teU us all about it." 

King Henry IV., the usurper of Richard's 
throne, while seated at dinner the day before, 
uttered the following exclamation in the hearing 
of one of his knichts— Sir Piers Exton— ** Have 
I no faithful friend who will deliver me of one 
whose life will be my death, and whose death my 
lif e ?" Sir Piers, hoping to ingratiate himself with 
Henry, immediately determined on the murder of 
the unfortunate captive, and enlisting the service 
of eight others, set out for Pontefract. The 
dinner served to Richard on that day was more 
plentiful than usual, but the ceremony of tasting 
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the food before he partook of it was dispensed with. 
This circumstance aroused his suspicions, and he 
inquired the reason of the omission. New 
orders had been received to that effect he was 
informed. The kin^ on this flew into a passion, 
and seizing a carving-knife, uttered a terrible 
wish, which I need not here repeat to you. No 
sooner had the words passed his lips than the 
door was thrown open, and Sir Rers Ezton, 
followed by eight tall armed men, rushed in. 
Bichard sprang from his chair and succeeded in 
wrenching the weapon from the hand of the fore- 
most man, and in slaying four of his would-be 
assassins ; but Sir Piers of Bzton avoided his blows 
and sprang on the chair he had just quitted. The 
kin^s pursuit of the four surviving luffians unfor- 
tunately brought him immediately beneath this 
chair, and Sir Piers was not slow in profiting by 
the advantage of his elevat^"! position. He aimed 
a blow on the back of the King's neck wit)^ a pole- 
axe, which killed him on the spot. 

A high chair of state seems to have been 
known by the name of a " sallete." The sallete 
in which Heniy YI. received the embassy of con- 
gratulation from the court of France on the occa- 
sion of his marriage, was covered with his father*s 
livery tapestry of blue diaper. 

Cane was at last brought from India, and 
then chairs more like those to which we are now 
accustomed were made. You must not suppose, 
however, that they were anything as comfortable 
as our own. In the first place, the back was 
perfectly straight, not rounded to the shape of the 
shoulders, as at present. The seat, too, was 
placed so high that the feet could not touch the 
ground. 

''How very uncomfortable t People must 
have felt as though they wanted to be assisted in 
and out of their chairs. 

I do not think these chairs would have suited 
exactly a certain fidget of my acquaintance. 

"I don't think my father would have liked 
them either, for I should not have been able to 
juxnp up so easily and fetch him what he wanted." 

You need not waste time in thinking over 
the inconvenience of these chairs, for probably, 
had you lived in those days, you would not have 
possessed such a luxury. Cane chairs were at 
first only made for rich people, others were forced 
to be satisfied with wooden ones, cushioned with 
a hard, stiff, tanned hide, ornamented with a tuft 
of crimson yam or scarlet crewel at intervals. 

" Were there any arm-chairs in those days ? " 

They had something which was called an 
arm-chair in the twelfth century, as vou may re- 
member I mentioned an arm-chair oi solid gold 
in our talk about tables. Some say that an Alder- 
man of Cripplegate, others, a priest, was the in- 
ventor of elbows, which at first consisted merely 
of straight pieces of wood fastened at one end to 
the equally straight back. 

•*I should think such elbows were a very doubt- 
fal improvement," 



Thev were made still more uncomfortable 
than there was any necessity for them to be, by 
being usually placed so high that when the arms 
rested on them the shoulders almost touched the 
ears ; besides which the space between was so con- 
fined that if the occupier were inclined to be 
stnnt, the elbows pressed against tiie ribs and 
made the sides quite sore. 

'' I think people had better have gone back to 
their old-fashioned stools and benches again." 

After a time, for ladies, a kind of settee or 
double seat was invented, with an elbow at each 
end and another in the middle. These, when 
covered and made soft with padding, must have 
felt comfortable. For a long time these settees 
were the nearest approach to sofas even in 
palaces ; no one, untilquite modem days, thought 
of lying down full length except when in bedt 

'' You said that chairs were articles of fmmiture 
of great importance. Their history has not been 
a ver3r[grand one at present." 

I am just about to commence the long de- 
scription of the etiquettes and ceremonies once 
connected with chairs, and I warn you that you 
may become rather weary of it before I liave 
ended. 

'* You must try me ; I promise at any rate not 
to yawn." 

At the court of the Tudor sovereigns, the 
king only was permitted to sit on a chair duiing 
dinner. A Florentine ambassador gives the fol- 
lowmg account of the etiquette maintained at tiie 
court of Edward YI. ''When one of the kind's 
sister's eat with him, she may not sit on a chair, 
but a mere bench, and so fix distant from the 
head of the table and the king that the canopy 
does not overhang her. The ceremonies observed 
before sitting down to table are truly laughable. 
I have seen, for example, the princess Elizabeth 
drop on one knee five times before her brother 
ere she took her place." 

" Only suppose that I was obliged to go down 
five times on one knee to father before I was 
allowed to eat any dinner 1" 

The courts of Spain and Portugal, and next to 
those the court of France, laid, however, more 
stress upon absurd customs of the like kind than 
any others in Europe. During the exile of our 
two queens, Henrietta Maria and Maxy of Modena, 
at the last-named court, it is strange to observe 
how much the subject of precedency occupied 
their thoughts, at times when one might have 
supposed tneir minds would be too exclusively 
filled with matters of sorrowful import to find 
room for such trifles. 

In 1646, the period when King Charles's for- 
tunes became daily more disastrous. Queen 
Henrietta and the Prince of Wales were invited 
to visit the Palace of Fontainbleau. Even such 
a time of anxiety as this could not exempt the 
unfortunate queen from a strict attention to the 
laws of etiquette, or she would have mn the risk 
of giving offence at every tum. The QuecE 
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Regent and Lonis XIY. , the youns; king of France, 
came to meet their guests, and received them 
into their coach. On alighting King Lonis gave 
his hand to his annt, the Queen of Great Britain, 
and the Prince of Wales led the Queen of France. 
By a prior agreement arrived at between the two 
queen mothers, the Prince of Wales, when he 
Tisited the Qneen of France on the following day, 
was invited to seat himself in an arm-chair, or 
fauteuff, as the French name is, but on his 
mother's entrance, shortly afterwards, it was 
necessary for him to rise^ as in her pnsence it 
was not fitting for him to occupy a nobler seat 
than a joint stool. It would probably, however, 
have seemed derogatory to his dignity to move 
to a less distinguished seat, so he took his place 
in the circle, and remained standing during the 
remainder of the audience. Throughout the 
whole visit the Queen of France rendered these 
ceremonies still more burdensome than they need 
have been, by thinking it necessary to pohteness 
to offer the precedency to her guests on all occa- 
sions, which they, in equal good manners, were 
bound to refuse. * 

*^ Well, I should not have liked to be a queen 
or princess at that time." 

The young King of France being the reigning 
sovereign of the country, of course ranked before 
the Prince of Wales, but he would never consent 
to take precedence of him in any way without many 
apologies. Their mothers endeavoured, however, 
to render matters easier for them by arrangii^ 
that they should both be provided, when in their 
presence, with equal joint stools, or both stand 
at the same time. 

Oh dear I why could thev not stand when 
they pleased, and ait down if tney were tired f " 

Because they were too. distinguished per- 
sonages to be at liberty to please themselves in 
such matters as you can do. 



But worse and worse she grew, until 
They saw that life was ebbine fast; 

When some one said, That Mighty Friend, 
Who heals the sick, is coming past. 

" Your litUe daughter he might euze 
The father hastened down the road. 

He met the Saviour, sought hia aid. 
And hope within his bosom glowed. 

When, lo ! a messenger appeared— 

"What tidings?"— « Sir, the chUd is dead!"* 
* Nay, fear not. but believe in Me," 

The Saviour kindly to him said. 

Th^ reached the house; they stood bende 
Her little bed, where each one wept ; 

But Jesus bade them dry their tears. 
And told them that she only « slept." 

Gentlv he took her bv the hand, 
And sayine, " Little maid arise ! " 

He brought her back to earth : she woke^ 
And fiz'd on Him her soft dark eyes. 

Then instantly she rose and walked ; 

Quite well she was, and strong again. 
For Christ not only gave her life. 

Bat cured her siffknesw and her pain. 

And ever after, when she saw 

The Saviour passing through the street^ 
She ran towards Him, . full of joy, ' 

So kind and good a Friend to meet 

She loved the Saviour,— reader dear, . 

Will you not love the Saviour too P 
Heeives vou life, and health, and friends ; 

He died upon tiie cross for you. 

And now he says in tenderest tone, 
** Bear little child, come, trust in Me 

And those who His sweet call ob^ 
Will always safe and happy be. 

W. H. 
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OuB cordial thanks are given to our dear friends the 
canvassers. Some of them are trying now for the 
first time to gain subscribers for us ; we hope they 
will be as suooessfol as our other kind friends have 
been. Specially we thank those who, year after year, 
have steadily sought to promote the circulation of 
«< Sunshine,''^ and are not weary in well doing, but as 
sealous as ever. The new Canvassing Bills may be 
had on application to the Editor, or tlurouf h any 
bookseller. New correspondents are reSemd to the 
Editorial Notices in Sunshine " for May, '1867. 
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plain cloth ; 28. 6d. cloth ^It, any colour ; covers for 
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Letters for tiie Editor, and Books for Beview must 
be addressed thus: — The Bev. Db. Whittemobb, 
care of Mr. W. Macintosh, Publisher, 24, Paternoster 
Bow, London. All letters to be prepaid. 



THE CHILD'S PEIEND. 

AN OLD 8T0BT IN A NEW FOBM. 

Ib Palestine, that sunny land. 
Where stately pahns and cedars grow, 

A fair and lovely little pxl 
Lived, many hundrecT years ago. 

She was her psrentsP only child : 
A bud of promise, rich and rare : 

Sheltered from evary chilling blast. 
And nurtured with the fondest cars. 

Twelve happy summers passed away, 
And then some dire disease drew nigh. 

Which stole the roses from her cheel^ 
And dimmed the brightness of her ejB, 

They laid her on her little couch. 
And watched her with an aching heart | 

So much they loved her, that they felt 
As if they could not trom her part. 
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[daisy LOOEIKCh AT y\ 

DAISY'S FOETUNB. 

By thfi Author of "Doba Selwyn," "Eenest 
"Wilton," &c. 

Chapteb v.— Aunt Litcy cboaks a Little. 
Mr. Raymond scarcely anticipated the glad com- 
motion which his question about Daisy Clinton 
raised in the mind of his little daughter. 

^'Oh, aunt," she exclaimed, what does papa 
mean? He says, *How would I like to have 
Daisy for a sister?* Does he really mean that the 



[snib's fhotoobafh.] 

little girl is to live with us, and to be like a 
sister to me ?" 

Aunt Lucy was very much distuibed by this 
part of Mr. Raymond's letter. 

"It is some nonsense of your papa's, I dare 
say," she answered; ''let me look at his letter, 
my dear." 

Winifred passed it to her, and watched her 
perusal of it with eager eyes. 

" Is it true, do you think, aunt ? " 

**0h no, Winnie; your father would neyer 
dream of undertaking such a responsibility." 

But notwithstanding aunt Lucy's assuring 
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words, her tone was so yery oncertain, that Wini- 
fred's sharp little ear detected the discrepancy, 
and she said, — 

"But I don't think papa wonld hare asked 
me the question if he had not intended some- 
thing by it. I am almost sure he means that the 
Httle girl is going to stay with usl Oh, it will 
be deughtM t I will giro her half of my play- 
thingS) and she shall 

"Do not be so hasty, Winnie dear ; before you 
begin to plan what you will do, wait till you hear 
from home again." 

"Why, aunt Lucy?" 

" Because then, if you find that you are mis- 
taken, you will not be so disappointed." 

Bo grown-up people really believe that their 
small Ssten^ put their prudential counsels into 
practice t Is it likely that Winifred curbed the 
reins of her imagination until the arrival of more 
home tidings should show whether it were advis- 
able or not to continue her pleasant anticipations f 
No, her littie head was too fall of ideas to iSd 
itsdf of them very easily; besides, she liked 
them too well to have ereu the wieh to do so ; 
and though rather checked in her confidences by 
aunt Lucv's wise advice, she went on buUding 
such wonclerfal castles in the air as would have 
astonished the good lady, could she have seen 
them. , 

Winifred, though not at all of a reserved dispo- 
sition, was one of those cmldreu whose frankness 
is entirely dependent upon the thorough sympathy j 
of their companions. The moment she felt the 
want of that, she drew back into herself like a 
flower that folds itself up when the sunshine is 
gone. But whenever this was the case^ she neither 
^owed nor felt the least discomposure. Her 
sweetness of temper remained unaltered; she 
was only a Httle more silent than usual 

"Have you written to Winifred I" asked Mrs. 
Baymondy the same evening on which her hus- 
band had despatched his letter. 

"Yes; Tom is gone to the post now,** he 
answered. 

"Then you told her of our intention about 
Daisy Clinton I" 

"I only just hinted at it I said, as I was 
concluding, * How would you like to have Daisy 
for a sister!'" 

Wm that really aU you said about it ! " 

"Yes ; I had not time to say a ^eat deal, and 
I thought that would be just sufficient to excite 
her cunosity." 

"And her impatience too, I should imagine. 
You had better not have named it at all, than 
hav« named it in that way." 

"Oh, I shall write again to-monow." 

"I hope you will, for Winnie will not know 
what to think of your ouestion. It was very 
thoughtiess of you to tantalise the poor child so.^' 

Wmifred tried to wait patientiy for further in- 
finmation, but she found one dAj quite Ions enough 
to be kept in ignorance^ and she neard ue post- 



man's knock at their door on the followine [ mom^ 
ing with a considerable degree of satisfaction. 
And this time her papa's letter not only made 
ample amends for the aefecta of his former one, 
but Winifred's mamma had spared a few minutes 
to add a few details that were more in her pro* 
vince than in that of her husband's ; so that 
altogether the littie girl had a nice long descrip- 
tion of what Mr. and Mrs. B&ymond puiposed 
doing for Daisy. 

It was fortunate that Winifrvd had partiy had 
her breakfast before the letter came, for she could 
not be persuaded to eat any more afterwards, and 
her second cup of tea and her remaining bread 
and butter went away untouched. She was too 
full of pleasurable excitement to have any appetite 
left. Had she been able to move abou^ she 
would almost have danced with joy ; and now 
her bright eyes and deepening colour diowed tiie 
warmth of her feelinss. 

"Oh, I am so gUd that Daisy is to live with 
us,— so glad, that I hardly know w]|at to do." 

" I am not sure, Winifred, that you will really 
lifceit." ^ ^ J jr 

"C«, aunt, I feelouite sure that I shalL" 
"Yes, you may feel so just now, but you have 
not tried it yet, Winifred ; and things often turn 
out very dinerentiy from what we imagine thev 
wiU," > -6 J 

But Winifred's spirits were too high to be 
damped by such commonplace moralizings. 

"I won t expect too much if I.ipan help it," 
she said ; "but it mud be nice, atmt, to have a 
sister of one's own. " 

" But, Winifred, this Uttie girl will not be 
your sister.'* 

"No, aunt, I know that ; but she will be just 
as good, and perhaps better, because we shall 
have so much more to talk about than if we had 
been always together. *• 

"One would think you were a great talker, 
Winifred." 

Winifred smiled. 
It will be pleasant to have a companion of 
my own age to talk to ; it is what I have so long 
wanted." 

"WeU, my dear, I wish I admired this new 
scheme as much as you do." 
Don'tyoxL admire it, aunt t " 

"No, Winnie, I cannot say that I do; and I 
am very much surprised that your mamma should 
approve of it" 

^' Mamma always likes what papa likes,* ob- 
served Winifred. 

"Yes, I expect it is your papa's doing. He 
really ought to have known better. It is a most 
unreasonable and foolish affair; and he wiU be 
heartily tired of it before long." 

Winifred did not deny the truthfalness of her 
aunf s censure, neither did she believe it. Her 
mother had taught her that little girls ought not 
to contradict their elders, so she made no reply, ' 
but her confidence in the wisdom of her papers 
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jndgment was not in the least disturbed. She 
did not understand why her annt was so mnch 
vexed by his letter, for in Winifred's estimation 
pam eould not do wrong. 

Happy will it be for ns if we have the same 
perfect trost in our heayenly Father as little 
Winifred had in her earthly parent ! 

Another letter soon arriveo, arra^ng for Wini- 
fred to go home in a few days. When she first 
went to tlu9 sea-side^ her mqnma had not intended 
her to stay loneer uian a fortnight, but her yirit 
did her so, much good, that the fortnight was ex- 
tended to a month, and since then, yanons reasons 
having hindered her papa from fetching her, she 
had remained two or three more weeks with her 
aunt. But now Mr. Baymond had sent word in 
his letter that he was really coming for her on 
the We^esday, but that they were not to return 
untdl the Saturday, because ne not only wished 
to have some sea-breezes himself, but he also in- 
tended to brine Daisy Olinton down with him, as 
Tni^mmft said that the change, although so brie( 
would do the. child more good than anything 
else. Daisy ma not ill ; she was as well, indeed, 
as usual, but she felt^ as was very natural, rather 
sad at losing her mother, and Mrs. Baymond 
thought that| as she had neyer seen the sea, the 
sight of something so fresh and grand would help 
to dirert her mind from her late trouble. 

Oh, how pleased Winifred was with the idea of 
80 soon seeing Daisy ! She could scarcelv think 
of anything else, and she occupied herself with 
all sorts of little plans for Daisy's comfort^ both 
at the sea-side and at home. I think Daisy 
would have been surprised if she had known how 
busy Winifred was about her, and how wishful 
she was to make her happy. 

Some of Winifred's planninfl;s were told to aunt 
Lucy, for she was so Drimfnf of eagerness, that 
she was obliged to let some of it overflow, but 
most of them were kept to herself for aunt Lucy 
seemed so annoyed at Mr. Baymond's project 
that she could scarcely listen patiently to her 
little niece's joyous remarks. 

''I hope it may all turn out for the best, 
Winnie," she said, in a tone which implied how 
little foundation there was for sndi a hope, " and 
that you will not suffer through it^ poor cmld." 

Wmifred looked up in amazement, but the look 
was unobserved by aunt Lucy, who was carefully 
takingup some dropped stitches in her knitting. 

** Why, aunt^ how could I f she said. 
Vj dear, yon are, happily, not old enough 
to understand these things ; but even you can see^ 
Winifred, that as your parents are not rich, it 
will be a great expense to them to have another 
Uttle girl to provide for, and there will therefore 
be 80 much tne less for you to have." 

Winifred brightened. 

<<0h, I'don't mind that at all, aunt I will 
do with as little as I possibly can, that Daisy 
may have all she wants, and then I dare say we 
shall be able to manage." 



Perhaps the earnest, unselfish expression of the 
little face at which she hastily glanced, made aunt 
Lucy rather ashamed of having suffered her- 
self to sow such thoughts in the child's mind, 
for instead of pursuing the subject^ she said 
cheerfully, — , 

Yes, vpu arOrrigHit in duelling on the bright 
side, Winifred ; fiipse is n» use in looking out f<Hr 
troubles^ as X do[|' . 

Aunt Lucy vas scarcely correct in describing 
herself as one wh looked, out for troubles ; ma, 
indeed, nobody v^o noticed her plump^ comfort- 
able figure, her^oheorful countenance^ and the 
kind, motherly au.with which she petted Wini- 
fired, would have believed her statement. But 
she was very clever in finding out any defects 
and deficiencies^ either in plans, people, or things^ 
and this often made her appear uncharitable in 
her judgment w]^f^ she was not really so. For 
as soon as she had satisfied her propensity by the 
free use of her toneue, she was one of the readiest 
to forget the ^shadows," and to see only the 
'^sun^e." Still, this habit of hen is not to 
be commended, fpr ))§t hasty words took mere 
effect than she intended, and her friends were so 
clouded by the shadows which she pointed out» 
that they entirely overlooked the sunshine. 

Winifred's sky was too bri^t just then to 
be reallsr darkened by aunt Lucy's hints and 
prognostications. Yet many grave and anxious 
thoughts, which she would, not otherwise have 
had, were tiiie result of her 8ipif 8 speeches. No 
one but herself Iniew how serious she was in eon- 
trivinff what little, jumiries and pleasures she 
could nenceforth relinquiBh, in order to save the 
money that would be needed for Daisy, nor how 
she reproached herself for having often teased her 

Sapa for toys and treats^ which perhaps he eould 
1 afford to give her. 



Oeafteb yi.— Daist HA8 MisoiYiKas. 

Daist Clinton loved her mother, though not 
perhaps so warmlv or so deeply as if she had 
always lived with her; for sue had missed, 
through leaving her so early, those little tender 
and fondling wa^s which unconsciously endear a 
mother to her child ; and having been trained by 
her grandmother to be verf mdependent and 
self-reliant, she had proved, since her return 
home, more of a help thui a charge to Mrs. 
Clinton. Mrs. Clinton was not a strong woman, 
either in mind or in body, and after the death o( 
her husband she had made quite a companion of 
Daisy, and had treated her more as an equal than 
as a child ; so that Daisy, was better able to take 
care of herself than some ^Is of her age would 
have been. Still, she wa^ an affectionate, warm- 
; hearted child, and her first burst of sorrow when 
I her mother died, was so violent that good-natured 
' Mnk Denham was quite alarmed, and feared she 
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would be ill. Bnt Mrs. Baymond knew that 
feelinn which find an outflow are less lasting 
than those which are pent np, and she rather en- 
couraged for 8 while, than cnecked Daisy's tears. 
Bnt after letting her weep freely, she comforted 
her so tenderly, end made her so thoroughly at 
home with lit. Baymond and herself that the 
little orphan could not bnt feel that^ although 
she had lost her mother, she was not left without 
real friends. She had Hked Mr. Baymond from 
the first day that she went to his shop, and it 
was impossible for anybody to know Mrs. Bay- 
mond and not yield to the influence of her win- 
ning ways ; ana Daisy thought how nice, and yet 
how wonderfril it was, that a home should be pro- 
vided for her with them ; and she did not forget 
in her first prayer beneath their roof to thank 
her heavenly Father for his goodness in thus 
caring for her. 

For Dauyhad learnt to trust in God, and to be- 
lieve that He would always be her Friend. Young 
as she was, and not only young, but in many re- 
spects giddy and thoughtless too, Daisy could 
nevertheless say with the sweet coiid&dence of tiie 
Psalmist, When my father and my mother for- 
-sake me, then the Lord taketh me up." And 
was not this promise already frilfiUed in her hav- 
ing sudi new and unexpected friend^ to act so 
^kind a part towards her ! 

Daisy was glad that there was a little girl in 
Mr. Raymond's family, for she, like Winifred, 
had never had a sister, and thought it would be 
Tery pleasant to have a companion of her own 
age for a playmate. 

But Daisy had some miu^ivings about the 
friture. Mrs. Denham had told her ail about Wini- 
fred's affliction, and how, in consequence, she 
was petted and indulged to such a degree^ that 
she was never contradicted, and was aUowed to 
have her own way in everything. This report 
had reached Mrs. Denham through the medium 
of a servant of the Baymonds, a gossiping gnrl, 
who was not very accurate in her statement, out 
who had not intended her words to convey the 
impression which they had left on ^SIB, Deimam's 
mind. It was quite true that Winifred was al- 
most as much indulged by her father and mother 
as she had represented, but then she omitted to 
add, that the little girl was of so contented and 
dome a spirit, that it was very rarely she even 
expressed a desire for anything that was contrary 
to ner parents' wishes. So Mrs.' Denham imagined 
that Winifred was a spoilt, selfish, disa^eable 
child; and she told Daisy she was afraid that 
she would not always have a very easy time of it 
with her. 

I thought I would just give you a hint about 
IL my dear, and then it would not take you all 
of a sudden like, when you got there. But don't 
you worry yourself about it now. It may not be 
just as we are frmcying it is ; besides, if uie child 
IS rather troublesome, why, she's had a deal of 
iu£Pering to go through, poor little lamb^ and I 



thaf s enough to make anybody fretful and un- 
reasonable.' 

Daiqr gravely assented to these remarks, bnt 
she began to think that her new home might 
prove less comfortable in reality than it had been 
in imagination. She remembttred* when residing 
with her grandmother, that there was a lame boy 
living opposite to them, whose violent temper 
and selfish diqKMition apparently kept the whole 
household in a constant state of ferment From 
the window of her own little room she had a view 
of the parlour in which this lame boy usually sat» 
and she had sometimes seen him throw his books 
or toys at his sisters in a fit of passion, and toas 
his food uiK>n the ground, if he were at all dis- 
satisfied with it ; and the prospect of Mr. Bay- 
mond's little daughter beanng any resemblance 
to her former neighbour was not a very agreeable 
one to Daisy. 

Perhaps Mrs. Denham surmised as much, for 
she went on to say,— 

"I am sure Mrs. Baymond will be kind to you, 
dear ; and as for her husband, I don't believe he 
could be otherwise if he tried : so if it should not 
be all smooth aailing with the little girl, why, 
you mustn't mind that ; you must set one thing 
against the other, and be thankful, as it says in 
them verses you read to me the other day, that 
there is, after all, more blue slnr than clouds." 

''I do not think I am often discontented, Mrs. 
Denham," said Daisy, in a tone, not of self-praise^ 
but of thoughtful investigation. 

''No, my dear, I don't think you are ; and it's 
a great blessing, both for one's self and for others, 
not to be in the habit of making mountains out 
of molehills ; for, of course, there's something to 
put up with everywhere." 

TeiL I know that" said Daisy. 
" And 111 tell you how I always bear any fresh 
trial that I meet with, dear. I just look at it as 
a cross which my Master bids me take up and 
carry for Him, and that lightens it wonder- 
fully." 

Mamma once told me so, when I was fretting 
about something,'' said Daisy, softly ; and then 
she put her arms round Mrs. Denham's neck, and 
kissed her. 

The two understood each other, for both loved 
the same Saviour, and there was thus a sweet 
bond of sympathy between the rough, blunts 
uneducated Mrs. Denham, and the bright, refined, 
intelligent little Daisy. 

After that brief conversation Daisy mads up 
her mind that if she had a cross to carry in hv 
new home, she would strive to cany it chee^ 
fully ; and she thoufldit that if she could at all 
help Mr. and Mrs. Baymond by being patient 
and kind to their little daughter, it was we best 
return she eould make fof all their kindness to 
herselt 

But thoup;h Daisy in this way reconciled her- 
self to anticipated trouble, she felt rather anxious 
about her first meeting with Winifred, and she 
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iras not sorry that it was to take place at the 
sea-side, because she thought that any little awk- 
wardness on either side would pass off better 
there than in the quietude of Winifred's home, 
Mrs. Raymond had shown her a photograph of 
her little girl, but had told her that it was not a 
good one, being very much older and crosser 
looking than the originaL 

" For Winifred is a most sweet-tempered child," 
said her mother, '*as you will find when you 
know her. But this was taken a few months 
after the accident, when she was languid and out 
of spirits, and that may partly account for the 
expression of the likeness. She has had a better 
ofie since then, but she has it with her at the 
sea- side, because her aunt wished to see it." 

Daisy looked long and earnestly at the photo- 
graph, but she did not like it The features were 
pretty, but the face altogether was heavy and 
sorrowful, and did not give you a pleasant impres- 
sion of its owner. And Daisy was doubtful 
whether to be ffuided by the picture, or to accept 
Mrs. RaymoniTs explanation of it. For the sun 
eught to be a faithful, if not a flattering portrait- 
painter ; and then, is not a mother often partial 
in her judgment of her children f Daisy fiEdled 
in arriving at any satisfactory conclusion, and 
resolved to wait until she could see and decide 
for herself. 

But she already felt very tenderly inclined to- 
wards Winifred. For, so active as Daisy was 
herself, and a little disposed withal to be rest- 
less and impatient, she could not but pity any 
one who was obliged to be helpless and stilL 
She unwittingly foUowed Winifred*s example in 
forming little plans respecting themselves for the 
future ; plans in which she figured as Wudfired's 
nurse, and friend, and playfellow, waiting upon 
her with unwearied assiduity, and submitting to 
her whims and Hl-tempers with a meekness and 
serenity which, itis.to be feared, was chiefly ima- 
ginative. 



A TALK ABOUT CHAIRS. 

FABT SECOND. 

Thb courts of Spain and Portugal were, as I told 

Jou before, the most punctilious in tiiese matters, 
n 1704, the Archduke Charles, who had assumed 
the title of Charles III. of Spain, visited Lisbon, 
then the residence of Gathanne of Braganza, the 
widow of our king Charles IL The Archduke 
was a mere boy, under the control of a tutor, and 
Queen Catharine happened at the time to be iU 
in bed, suffering from a severe attack of erysipelas^ 
but on neither of these accounts might the claims 
•f etiquette be relaxed. "His most Catiiolic Ma- 
jesty,^ as he called himself, frequently sent to 
mquire after the Queen of England's health, and 
one day communicated the great desire he felt to 
wait upon her. Though the prospect of a cere- 
monious visit must, we should imagine, have 



been most unwelcome to a lady suffering from so 
painful and disfiguring a malady. Queen Catharine 
returned a courteous message, to the effect that 
''she waited with e^ual desire to see him. '* Thb 
preparations for receiving the distinguished visitor, 
ana the mode of conveying himself and his at^ 
tendants to Queen Catharine's palace, required 
much previous arrangement Wnen he at length 
arrived, the whole of the Portuguese court were 
assembled to receive him ; but his tutor only 
accompanied him to the queen's apartment^ no 
other gentleman being suffered to be present 
The tutor merely placed a chair of black velvet, 
which had been provided for the Bang of Spain's 
use, at a oonvement distance from the bed, and 
then withdrew to wait at the door of the adjoininf 
apartment^ in which the ladies of honour were 
assembled. 

** Was the queen in bed then when she received 
her visitors f " 

Tes, she was too ill to get up. It was not 
considered strange then for ladies to receive their 
guests when in bed. A lady was with the queen 
when the King of Spain entered, but as soon as he 
prepared to sit down, she withdrew into the halL 
Nothins; is kno?m of the conversation between 
their Miyesties, the interview being strictly pri- 
vate ; but two sad breaches of etiquette are re- 
corded on the part of both the king and his tutor, 
which shows that there was a limit to the pa- 
tience even of distinguished Spaniards in those 
days. His Majesty actually so far forgot him- 
seu as to leave the room without waiting to 
have his chair removed ; while his tutor's con- 
duct was even more unpardonable. He per- 
ceived, while waitiujg in the ladies' room, that, 
his friend, the Admiral of Castile, was outside,^ 
and feeling for his forlorn position, took upon« 
himself to tell the porter that " he ought either^ 
to allow the admiral to enter, or let him go out. " 
l^e portei^4> however, was too well instructed in. 
his duty.io submit to be schooled by a tutor,^ 
Ftinoe of lichtenstein thou^ he was, and very 
properly replied that ''his Excellency had to lie. 
there, and the admiral not ; if he wished to gjo. 
out he might do so, but the admiral had no busi- 
ness there, because that apartment was reserved, 
for the ladies." '* Proper order was observed in< 
that palace," adds the author from whom the 
above account is taken, "which showed that it 
was the habitation of a queen possessed of such 
prudence and virtues as was her Mfgesty Donna 
Gatharina." 

" What a dreary place it must have been, with 
such tiresome rules r 

Now I will tell you of some ridiculous dis- 
putes connected with arm-chairs, which occurred 
during the exile of James IL and his queen, Maiy 
of Modena. It was the desire of Louis XIY. that 
the dauphiness, wife of the heir to the throne, 
and the other ladies of the court, should pay a 
visit of ceremony to the Queen of England. The 
dauphiness, however, feared that in uie presence 
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of the Queen of England she would not be allowed 
to sit in an arm-chair, and therefore excused her- 
self underplea of illness. Absolute monarch as 
Louis XI Y. was, it seemed for a long time that the 
bringing about this visit was beyond even his 
power to accomplish. Although in perfect health, 
the dauphiness obstinately persistea in staying in 
bed for several days. The wife of the king's 
brother had also her stipulation to make before 
she would accede to the king's request. " She 
had a right to a ^fautewU* or arm-chair on the 
queen's left hand, and she would not go unless 
tiiat were allowed." The duchesses, too, must 
have their "tabourets," the same as in their own 
court. The king's brother likewise expressed great 
indignation because the queen had not kissed him 
when he was presented to her. 
Not kissed him I" 

Queen Mar^ explained, when told of this com- 
plaint^ that It was not the custom in England 

to kiss any man but at the same time expressed 
her readiness to comply with the French custom, 
should the king think it advisable for her to do 
so. It seems uiat such was his opinion, for it is 
recorded as a fact of great importance, that a few 
days afterwards the Queen of England kissed 
Monsieur, and that, in consideration of bavins 
received that honour, he consented to relinquish 
his claim to an arm-chair in King James's pre- 
sence, and would make no further complaints to 
the king, his brother. 

" How cMLdish and ridiculous all this nonsense 
seems 1 " 

It does bideed; but are not many other thiugs 
Irhich people now consider of the utmost import- 
ance, in their nature trifles ? No doubt the angels 
often think our disputes most childish and non- 
sensieaL The royal fiunily tiiemselves probably 
thought many of these customs highly absurd, as 
their own court had been conducted on more 
sensible principles ; but they soon discovered that 
it was necessary to be to the full as particular as 
the French themselves, ot they woula have been 
oonsidered as fiedlen indeed, and forfeited all claim 
to be treated like royal personages. The dauphin, 
it was at length arranged, should sit when in King 
James's presence on a pliant or folding chair ; but 
when alone with the queen, might be entitled to a 
fonUmU, Thus he was at length satisfied ; but, 
Idas t his claims were far from being the only ones 
to be considered. The princes of the blood had 
their own pretensions also ; and their ladies were 
&r more difficult to please than even they them- 
selves. After tiiese tne duchesses all claimed to be 
treated with suitable respect^ and not satisfied with 
the privileges they enjoyed in their own court, de- 
manded to have tiiose accorded to a similar rank 
IB England also. They had heard that it was 
the custom there for the monarch to kiss the 
ladies presented to him, they therefore demanded 
to be kissed by King James, and to be allowed to 
sit in the presence of the queen. 

"All this annoyance and worry must have 



almost driven the king and queen out of theit 
minds." 

I must pass ovef some of it, and tell yon only 
how Queen Mary contrived at last to satisfy the 
dau]^hiness. As she 'still pretended to be ill, the 
Queen of England t'Rbught it would be better to 
waive ceremony, and pay the first visit (This 
was a great condescension on her part^ as the 
dauphiness should have paid her respects in the 
first place.) After haviug, with some difficul^, 
provided herself with a suitable toilette for l£e 
occasion (this point also requiredmuch considera- 
tion), she drove to Yersaules in a coach. The 
King of France came himself to hand her out, 
and leading her into his presence-chamber, placed 
her in a chair ofstate higher than his own. Here 
he conversed with her for half an hour, and then 
conducted her to the dauphiness's aparfonent, who 
came to the door to receive her. " I thought^ 
madam, I should have found yon in bed," said 
the (lueen, feeling some natural surprise at per- 
ceiving the lady, who said she hadbeen ill for 
weeks, in the apparent enjoyment of perfect health. 
"Madame," renlied the dauphinessi "I was re- 
solved to rise, that I mieht properly receive the 
honour done me by your Majesty." The King of 
France then withdrew, because iu his presence 
his daughter-in-law might not sit in an arm-chair, 
and then as soon as he had departed, the import- 
ant ceremony of taking seats was at last accom- 
plished to the satisfaction of all parties. The 
Queen of England was led into the place of honour, 
the dauphiness seated herself in the fautewU on 
her rignt hand, the Duchess of Orleans on her 
left, the three little sons of the dauphiness were 
also perched on arm-chairs ; and lastly, the prin- 
cesses and duchesses made their appearance, and 
sat on stools round the room. 

I think it would have been more comfortable 
for both the ladies and little boys to have changMl 
places." 

Oh, comfort was never considered in such 
matters. Perhaps, as pride never suffers pain, the 
little boys were too conscious of their rights to feel 
uncomfortable. The pretended invalid thus found 
herself quite equal to the task of entertaining a 
laige party. She seems to have felt quite proud 
at naving obliged the queen to pay the first 
visit. 

Although the titles Kins James could now 
bestow were worth notlung, he found it necessary 
to confer several shadowy honours on his followers, 
that their ladies might be entitled to sit on ta- 
bourets at the French court. The ceremonies 
connected with ^e^^favieuils were not even yet 
ended ; but I really think you have heard enough 
of the annoyance they caused to King James 
and his queen. If you do not believe that my 
assertion of the great importance of arm-chairs 
was well founded, you must be an unbeliever 
indeed. 

I have yet one more anecdote, however, to 
give you concerning an arm-chair. The Marquis 
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D'ATand was ambassador from Louis XIY. to 
the states of Holland. On December 8rd, 1680, 
D'Ayand sent word to one of the officers of the 
Prince of Orange's household, that he intended 
waiting on the princess that evening. Unfor 
tiinately, however, this message was never de- 
Uvered, so the princess sat down to her nsnal 
evening game of cards, without making any pre- 
parations for her visitor. In the coarse of the 
evening the ambassador entered, and, it seems, 
was hi^y indignant on perceiving that the card- 
tables were already set ont. Had ne been treated 
with proper ceremony, thej would not have been 
brougnt until after ms amvaL The princess, in 
perfect ignorance of his state of mind, rose from 
ner seat when he entered, and politely requested 
him to plky with her ; but to this civil request 
the ambassador was rude enough to make no reply 
whatever, until, looking round the room, he es- 
pied a chair with a coat-of-arms, which he drew 
lorth for himself, and sat down. The princess 
in the meantime seems to have quietly resumed 
her game, and a few minutes afterwards B'Avand 
rose, and went to the table to play. The Prince 
of Orange, coming in shortly afterwards, likewise 
joined &e game» and the evening closed to out- 
ward appearance veiy amicably. The ambassador, 
however, did not in reality so easUv forget the sup- 
posed affront he had received. The cause of his 
seating; himself in an arm-chair before answering 
the princess he himself eomlained on the follow- 
ing day. "His master, Louis XIY., had given 
him positive orders," he said, "to seat himself in 
an arm-chair whenever he saw the princess do so, 
and should there be but one in the room, he must 
endeavour to turn the princess out, and sit in it 
himself." 

"What shockingly rude conduct t Thexi, after 
all this ceremony and nonsense, people did not 
understand common politeness 1'^ 

It may be refreshmg to you to hear, after 
listening to the details of so many tedious cere- 
monies, that careless childhood could not, even 
in those days, be bound down always to strict 
rules^ but womd occasionally outrage all laws of 
etiquette. In a painting, still preserved in Paris, 
Queen Henrietta Maria is depicted as a child 
sitting at dinner, with her httle brother, the 
Duke of Orleans. Both children are dressed in 
the same manner as a grown-up lord or lady of 
the time, but the behaviour of the young Duke 
is not in accordance with his stiff-looking dress. 
He has just taken the lai^st piece from w plate 
which he and his sister share together ; the little 
princess has one hand raised, as if giving him a 
lecture, while their mother and governess are 
looking on with amused countenances. 

"Well, I must say it is refreshing to hear of 
something natural again." 



WHO'LL BE MT FRIEND? 

A PABABLE, BY A YEBT YOtJira AUTHOBESEL 
Spot was only a poor turnspit^ and lived in the 
kitchen ; but poor as he was, he was very proud. 
He thought he was fifty times better tnan poor 
pussy, wno sat purring a pretty song to her 
kittens. 

But it was a sad thing for Spot, this having 
no friends : so he resolved to start in search of 
some grand person who would be his friend for 
life. 

He marched up and down the kitchen, saying 
in a loud, pompous tone, " Who'll be my friend ? 

" I wilv' said pussy, raising her lurge green 
eyes, that shone like emeralds, to his face. 

" You indeed t'' said Spo^ contemptuously, 
" you poor, silly thing I What kind of a friend' 
would you be, I 'd very much like to know ) tVhy, 
you can do nothing but purr, purr, to vour kittens. 
Ugh, the idea 1 If I have a friena it must be 
somebody more important and away he strutted, 
leaving pussv to continue her song^ and to think 
how very silly he was. 

Next morning Spot went into the garden, and 
walked up and down for some time. Presently 
two beautiful spaniels, named Flash and Dasli, 
came dancing down the path playing with each 
other. 

" Ho, ho t" thought Spot, "here are two nice 
handsome dogs." So he walked up to them, say- 
ing, "Will vou be friends!*' 

The two dogs looked at each other, whispering 
and laughing ; then they said, " Yes ; come and 
play." 

Away they went over the flower-beds and well- 
kept borders, having such a game» and Spot was 
in his glory, having such nne friends. But, 
alas 1 in the midst of the fun in came the gardener. 
Away went Spot's playfellows, and hid behind 
the hedge, but Soot was too frightened to stir, so 
he stayed where ne was, shaking and trembling. 

Up came the gardener, brandishing a bur stick, 
and examining the trampled flower-beds, we pots 
upset, and the flowers broken or rooted up. Spot 
looked at the havoc they had made, and felt veiy 



-OVL naughty dog," cried the gardener, "I 
know now who tears up my flowers and Le beat 
Spot unmercifully, and chased him out of the 
garden. 

Once more]without a friend, he wandered about, 
thinking how unkind the spaniels had been to 
run away and leave him all alone to brave the 
danger. He reached the edge of the lake, on which 
several snow-white swans were sailing eracefully 
about, admiring their reflection in the water. 
" These beautiffi creatures, "thought Spot, "shall 
be my friends." He plunged into the water and 
swam towards them ; but they were so frightened 
that they glided swiftlv away, and Spot, dripping 
and mortified, regained the bank, saying to him- 
' seH ** What shall I do ? nobtdy loves me." 
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So he wftnt on a little farther, and he met a 
bcr^ dressed in a blue frock and a straw hat. 
** WiU Tou be my friend ?" says Spot. 

** Indeed I won't. I can get a nicer dog than 
Ton to play with," replied the little boy, and a 
large greyhound coming, the child went off with 
him, and Spot continued his search. 

Presently he met a peacock with his tail spread 
ont like a fan. Up marched Spot with his ques- 
tion, «* Will you be my friend 

The peacock screamed and flew up into a tree. 

"Howu^lyl must be I" said Spot, "every- 
body is afraid of me and with drooping head he 
continued his way. He went into the farmyard ; 
a little black hen strutted up to him, saying, 
"Cluck, cluck ! what do you want ?** 

" I want a friend,*' said Spot, humbly. 

" That's easily settled," says the little black 
hen, who was a great busybody ; ** come, I will 
iatioduce yon to my friends the turkeys.'* 

So saying she led him across the yard, and 
introduced him to every one. But they would 
have nothing to say to him. The hens cackled, 
the ducks quackeci, and gobble, gobble^ gobble, 
said the turkeys, and they hunted him out of 
the yard. 

Poor Spot went on his way till he met a large 
Newfoundland dog, who very ffood-natnredly asked 
him what was the matter. Spot hung his head, 
for he was very much ashamed of himself, but 
the big doff looked so kind that Spot took courage 
and told his tale. The Newfoundland laughed 
yeiT much at Spot* s doleful story, and told him 
he had better go back to pussy and see if she was 
stall inclined to be his friend. 

Spot took his advice, and with many tears and 
signs asked pussy to be his friend. She, good 
creature, forgave him all, promised to be his 
friend for life, shared her supper with him, and 
gave him one of her kittens to play with. 



BALANCES. 

In the early periods of the world, gold and silver 
were paid by weight ; so that persons employed 
in traffic of any kind carried with them a pair of 
scales or balances, and different weights — generally 
stones of various sizes— in a pouch or bag. 

A poor woman in Hhe country went to hear a 
sermon, in which, among other evil practices, the 
use of dishonest weights and measures was ex- 
posed. She was much affected bv it The next 
day the minister happened to call upon her, and 
he took occasion to ask her what she recollected 
•f his sermon. "The poor woman complained 
much of her bad memory, and said she had for- 
gotten almost all that he had delivered; "but 
one thing," added she, '*I remembered — I re- 
membered to bum my bushel,** 




PICTUEE STOEIES. 
No. III. 

Now to work again, all clever girls and boys, and 
construct a story for the above group of pictures. 
These pictures sketch the life of a remarkably 
clever man. We do not expect you to guess his 
name, and your story, if it include all details as 
given above, vdll be a correct solution, though is 
may not exactly correspond with the real biography. 

Please attend to the following hints when writ- 
ing your papers : — 

1. Write legibly. 

2. Write on one side only of the leaf of paper. 

3. Do not write on coloured paper. 

4. Try to give a complete account of the pic- 
tures, but do not make your stoiy longer than is 
needfril. 

5. If any friends offer to help you, be sure to 
very politely decline their assistance. 

6. Give your name, address, and age. 

7. Address your papers as follows*: — ^The Rev. 
Dr. Whittemore, 24, Paternoster Row, London, £. C. 

BDrroB. 
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WILLIE OLIVEE: 

A STOBY OF THE KESTEBTOK SCHOOLBOTS. 

By the Anther of " Soldier Harold." 

Chapter YII. — Fruitless Inquiries. 
Peqgib had b^ed Dr. Carey to be very strict ; 
and very stem and strict indeed he looked when 
he retuned to the schoolroom. He gave orders 
for tke usual business to be suspended, and bade 
the whole room rise while he spoke to them. 

''It is a most disgraceful affair that has oc- 
curred this morning. Tou all know how greatly 
I dislike practical lokes, even when played upon 
yourselves : but those are harmless compared 
with this. It was unkind, nay, almost cruel, to 
act as you have done to-day : for I presume it 
wanted none of your good-will to keep the old 



woman there all day ; only your schemes wen 
happily frustrated. It can hardly have been 
done u-om thoughtlessness. No, I am afraid it 
was a deliberate act of unkindnessi and thoaa 
who committed it, themselves deserve being 
locked up in that very room for a whole day. 
But you all know how much I prefer a voluntary 
confession when vou have done wrong. If, there- 
fore, the guilty boy or boys will come forward, 
and tell me they are sorrvj the punishment shall 
be remitted to two hours imprisonment.'* 

Dr. Carey paused, but a dead silence prevailed : 
no one came forward to own himself in the 
wrong; and after a minute he went on. 

"You call yourselves gentlemen, I believe; 
but this tiiat you have done this morning waa 
mean and cowardly : a most tmgentlemanly trick 
practised against an unofiendine woman ; and I 
sincerely hope Beech Grove will never witMS 
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such another. Cecil YemoiL waa it yon who 

did it r 

The question was suddenly pat, and startled 
Cecil considerably ; but he managed to answer 
readOy enough, "No, sir." 

"Yeiy welL It seems no one is inclined to 
confess, so the whole school must suffer for it. 
Tou wm forfeit your half-holiday next Saturday. 
But mind, when I do find it out, it will be all 
the worse for that boy. — ^And now, Mr. Fairbum, 
the studies may proceed." 

There was a great deal of grumbling after school 
hours: the boys were very irate at the loss of 
their holiday, and vowed yengeance on the cause, 
if they could only discover him. Ah, but it 
was if : they were not likely to do that at pre- 
sent, for Parker grumbled as loud as any one ; 
and if the other two were more silent, they gave 
no cause for suspicion. 

Hugh Yemon was thoroughly di^^usted with 
the whole affair ; and he could have found it in 
his heart, had it been in his power, to take a 
deeper revenge on old Peggie for the disturbance 
sheliad caused. 

As the boys were bounding off to the play- 
ground, Parker felt a light touch on his arm, 
and turning round, saw Willie Oliver beside 

Viini, 

Is your name Parker !" he asked. 

''Jack Parker, at your service, Mr. Oliver 
Cromwell,'* he replied, ?rith a low bow. 

''Then I want to speak to you a minute, 
please.'' 

Parker followed him into the deserted school- 
room, wondering what he wanted. 

"Is this yours r* asked Willioi putting the 
bit of pencil into his hand. 

" Yes ; where did you find it ! " 

''Where you dropped it, I suppose; close by 
the door of the room where Peggie and I were 
fastened in." 

Jack Parker looked for once ouite nonplussed ; 
he was convicted by evidence that he could not 
deny. But he was not long at a loss. 

"And pray why didn't you take it to Dr. 
Carey, and tell him all about it, instead of bring- 
it to me ? " 

" Because I did not want you to be punished ; 
that was the reason." 

Parker raised his eyebrows with a look of sur- 
prise. 

'* I don't see that you need have cared much 
about that." 

" But I did care," replied WiUie, earnestly ; " I 
did not want you to suffer because you had made 
poor Peggie suffer, and me, and papta too. But 
It was not kind and Willie raised his blue eyes, 
and looked his companion full in the face. 

Parker's gaze dropped. 

" No, it was not ; and I am sorry I did it now. 
But Cecil Yemon had as much to do with it as 
I had." 

*' Cecil Yemon 1" and a troubled look passed 



across the boy's fiuse ; "oh no, I hope not; h« 
wouldn't surely, be unkind to me." 

" Well, you ask him, and see what he says." 

"Br.Ckrey asked him, and he said ' No.' " 

"Well, you ask him," repeated Parker. 

But as Willie was going away, he called after 
him, — 

" I say, young 'un, you won't tell !" 

" No, of course not. I should not have conne 
to you if I had meant to telL" 

Willie did ask Cecil Yemon, and the answer 
he got was the same as Dr. Carey had received — 
a decided "no." 

"But Parker said you did," said Willie. 

"Then Jack Parker lies." 

" I say, Cec," said Parker, when he and Yemon 
junior next met, "how could you bring out such 
a neat little fib to Dr. Carey f '^ 

"It wasn't a fib 1" said Cecil, a little angrily ; 
" I did not do it ; you did." 

' ' Come, that's rather too good ! You had a hand 
in it ; you can't deny that. And if you didn't 
tell a fib to Dr. Carey, I don't know what tmth 
is, that's all." 

" No, it's very plain you don't, for I did not do 
it," repeated Cecil; and he looked ready for a 
quarrel had Parker pursued the subject. 

" There's more in Oliver Cromwell than there 
looks to be," remarked Parker to his companions 
some time afterwards ; "he is made of the right 
sort of stuff, after alL". 

But on what he founded his assertion did not 
appear, so that it was scarcely to be wondered at 
that it was not believed. 



Chapthb YIII. —Cecil's Wish bealized. 

"Mamma dear, here is a letter for you," said 
Laura Yemon, as she danced into the room where 
her mother was sitting the next afternoon ; "the 
postman has just brought it. * It is a foreign 
letter, mamma ; is it from grandpapa ?" 

** No, dear ; from your aunt, I think," replied 
Mrs. Yemon, hastily taking and opening it 

Laura did not pay much attention to her 
mother or the letter; she went to the window, 
and stood looking out. 

There was a man with a barrel organ, and a 
little monkey dressed up, and tied to a string ; 
and Laura amused herself by watching the antics 
of the poor little creature, until she was startled 
by a low, gasping sob. Turning round, she saw 
Mrs. Yemon with her head bent down and buried 
in her hands. 

Laura spranff to her. 

" Mamma, dear mamma, what is the matter ? 
do tell me." 

With considerable effort Mrs. Yemon mastered 
her emotion sufficiently to look up and put an 
arm round her daughter. 

" Grandpapa is very ill, my darling ; not likely 
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to get better, I fear. Will you find papa for me, 
Lauim!" 

' ' Yes, mamma. And may I not send Marianne 
to von?" 

" No, dear, thank yon ; I. would raider be 
alone just a^ present." 

Laura ran awav to seek her father. She found 
him in the greenhouse, tying up a branch of the 
passion-flower that had broken loose. She burst 
m upon him with the exclamation, — 

" Oh, papa, will you come to niamma directly, 
please?'*^ 

Mr. Vernon threw down knife and string, and 
turned to his daughter. 

''matisit, Laura! Mamma is not ill T he 
asked, in some alarm. 

" No, papa ; but she has just got a letter from 
France, and grandpapa is veiy ul, and mamma 
wants you, papa, please." 

Mr. Vernon went in at once, and Laura joined 
Marianne, and told her ; and then the tWo girls 
ran down the garden to the gate, to watch for 
their brothers^ return. It was close upon five, so 
they would not be long. 

Hugh appeared first, as he usually did, swing- 
ing his long arms about, as if he did not very 
well know what to do with them. Laura looked 
▼ery fpmve and important as she opened the gate 
for hmu 

"Hugh," she said, "grandpapa is dying; 
mamma got a letter this afternoon saying so.'* 

** Oh, no, Laura, " put in Marianne ; "you did 
not tell me so bad as that" 

" I know he is, though," repeated Laura, con- 
fidently ; " mamma said he could not get better, 
and she looked so white and sad, Hugh." 

"Where is mamma!" was all Hughsaid in reply. 
Oh, she is in the drawing-room, and papa is 
with her. You must not go, Hugh." 

But Hugh went on towards the house. Before 
he reachea it, however, he had changed his mind, 
and, turning, went out at the gate again, only 
saying to his sisters in passing, — 

" I shall be in by tea-time/' 

Cecil soon came up, and the girls had a much 
more sympathizing ustener in mm. 

But if Hugh did not say much, he was doing, 
which was, after all, the best thing. For he 
thought, " Mamma is sure to want to go as soon 
as ever she can ; I will go and get a Continental 
Bradshaw, and then I can study the trains out 
for her." 

Mr. Melville, Mrs. Vernon's father, was resid- 
ing at Hi^res, in the south of France. His health 
hSi been failing for some time past; not so 
greatly as to cause much anxiety ; still he had 
been recommended by his physician to try the 
air of Hi^res; and for the last three years he 
and his only unmarried daughter had been living 
there. Mrs. Vernon had not seen them all that 
time, but she had heard from them constantly, 
and latterly the accounts of her father's health 
were much better. Only the last letter had said 



that he was really almost quite well, so that she was 
totally unnrepared for tne blow liiat had come. 

Her children looked anxiously at her as she 
came in and took her place behind the tea-urn as 
usual ; but the first burst of grief had passed, and 
except that she was very, very pale, and her 
hand trembled veiy much, there Was nothing to 
indicate that anything unusual had happened. 
She did not speak of her trouble ; and the girls and 
Cecil were too much subdued to make the laughing 
and talking they usually did» Hugh never said 
much at any time, so that altogether it was a silent 
meal, and much more quickly over than usual. 

As soon aa it was done, llaura and Marianne 
withdrew to their evening lessons. Cecil followed 
them, only as he passed his mother he put his 
arms round her and kissed her, whispering, — 

" Dear mamma, I am so soriy." 

Mrs. Vernon returned his embrace with warmth, 
but she did not speak, and the tears stood in 
her eyes. 

Hiu^h staved. He was the eldest, and he 
thought he had a right to have a voice in any 
plans that were made. 

Mrs. Vernon was the first to break the silence. 

"Charles, I must go," she said to her husband, 
in a low, trembling tone. 

"You shall, my dearest, as soon as possible. 
We cannot disregard that most importunate mes- 
ssg^ ' Come, let me see you once more,' can we 

Hugh looked up eagerly then. 

''Papa, if you would trust me ! I would take 
the greatest care of mamma, I would indeed ; and 
I am sure I could, papa." 

"No, my boy, that is not to be thought of for 
a moment. You would do your best, I am sure ; 
but you are too young. No ; if your mother goes, 
I go with her." 

"And what will become of the children?" 
asked Mrs. Vernon, anxiously. 

"The boys are easily disposed of, — ^Dr. Carey 
will be willing to take them, I have no doubt. 
And the little girls must find a place somewhere 
I dare say Mrs. Bailey will kindly allow them to 
stay with her, and be under her governess, during 
the few weeks we shall be away. I will write a . 
note to ask her, and Hugh shall take it on to- 
night" 

" But, papa, why cannot we all stay on here 
without you and mamma just as well ?' 

" Not without some one to take care of von, 
Hugh ; and there is no one we could ask to 
do it" 

Hugh thought he was quite capable of taking 
care of brother and sisters, and house, and every- 
thing, but he did not say so. 

"How soon can I get there?" asked Mrs. 
Vernon. 

Hugh produced his Bradshaw. 

" I was sure mamma would want to go as soon 
as she could, so I went and got this," he said. 

"That was very thoughtful of you, Hugh," 
said his father. 
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And then the two bent their heads over that 
most puzzling of books, and at last they made 
out that bj leaTing home the following evening 
they could reach Eudres in three days. 

Mr. Vernon then wrote his note to Mrs. Bailey, 
the yicar^s wife, and while Hngh took it there^ 
he went himself to speak to Dr. Carer aboat re- 
ceiving the two boys as boarders for tnat term, as 
it was quite uncertain how long they would be 
away. 

The next day was all bustle and confusion con- 
sequent on the sndden departure. There were so 
many things absolutely necessarvto be attended to, 
that Mrs. Vernon's mind was kept from dwelling 
on her trouble^ and on the approaching separa- 
tion from her children. 

But by eveninff all was in readiness. Laura 
and Marianne had been delivered over to Mrs. 
Bailey, who had readily agreed to receive them. 
Hugh and Cedl had been at school in the morn- 
ing, but they had remained at home in the after- 
noon. After seeinff their parents ofL they were 
to return to Beech Grove; and Mjt. Yemon's 
house was to be closed as soon as possible for an 
indefinite time. 

Such a total change had a few short hours 
caused t How true it is that we " know not what 
a day may bring forth*' ! 

But the travellers had not started vet. Mrs. 
Vernon had been putting away some of her valu- 
able books and ornaments from the drawing-room 
tables and cabinets, and Hugh had been helping 
her ; but they had finished now, and Hugh drew 
near his mother's chair for a last talk. 

It seems so strange, mamma ; I cannot half 
realize it." 

I dare say not, my boy ; nor can I. We shall 
all feel it more afterwards than we do just at pre- 
sent. It is a great change indeed, but we cannot do 
othwwise. If only I am in time to see my darling 
father once more t " 

"Oh, mamma, I hope you wiU," said Hugh, 
cheerfullv. 

<*Welj, dear, we will hope so. But we have 
only a few minutes together now, Hugh, and 
there are one or two things I want to say to you. 
You will be placed in a very different position 
from what you have ever been before, Hugh. 
Fou wiU have no one to look up to— >no near 
earthly friend, I mean. But don t try to lean 
upon yourself : look up, my boy ; there is all you 
want there. Hugh, my darling, I fear f<Hr you, 
I fesr foryoul" 

Hngh moved uneasily. 

'* I don't think you need, mamma. I am sure 
I think I have idways done my duty, and I hope 
I always shaa" 

" Ah, there's the danser, my boy I you don't 
distrust yourselt But f will try and leave you 
all in better ksnds than mine. Promise me, dear 
Hugh, that when you are in any difficulty about 
right or wrong— in little things, I mean, for 
little thiugs go to make up lite, and I do not 



think 3 on will err in great things,— promise ma 
you will ask for God's ^dance, I cannot 'he 
near you to counsel and direct ; but He is always 
near. Will you promise, Hugh t'* 

Hugh's answer did not come immediately. His 
face was hidden by his hand, so that Mrs. Vernon 
could not see his features ; but she waited until 
he spoke. 

"Mother, I cannot give that promise, for I 
am sure I should break it. But rest content,*' 
he added, in a lighter tone, 1 shall not go far 
wrong, you may be sure. And, mother dear, 
I doxrt tiiink vou quite understand school life ; 
what you would consider wrong, and what would 
be wrong at home, isn't wrong there, it is so 
different/' 

Mrs. Vernon heaved a low, deep sigh. She 
did not answer him ; she could not arffue with 
him then ; she could only do as she had so often 
done before— take him to wiser hands than hers. 
But if Hugh had known what a heavy weight he 
had added to his mother's already overburaened 
hearty I think he would have tried to answer 
differently. 

Neither of them had spoken again when Mr. 
Vernon entered the room to say that the cab 
would be at the door in a very few minutes^ and 
Mrs. Vernon must prepare for her journey. He 
was going away again, when he turned back to 
speak to Hugh. ' 

''You must look after Willie Oliver, Hugh ; 
I have promiMd his father to do it, and I must 
leave you to keep that promise. Mind you let 
him mske a finend of you. And be a good lad^ 
and take care of CeciL 

Hugh said nothins, but he turned away almost 
in disgust ; he was beginning to be sick of the 
name of Willie Oliver. 

The last good-bye was said, the carriage door 
was dosed, and uie train moved away. Hujzh 
and Cecil had seen the last of their parents for 
some time to come, and they returned to Dr. 
Ourey's. Cecil's wish had come to pass, they 
were boarcters at Beech Grove. 



Cbaftxr IX.— Ths Wat js which Hugh ful- 
fils HIS Father's Bequest. 
Hugh was wandering listlessly through one of the 
long passages, hardly knowing what to do with 
^iinMif, and feeling strangely unsettled and un- 
happy, when he came face to face with Dr. Carey. 
The master laid his hand on his shoulder with a 
kindly smile. 

''This is an unexpected change for you, Ver- 
non," he said ; *' but we are not strangers, you 
know. I ho^ your parents will not be very long 
abs^t ; and in the meantime we must remember 
that nothinff comes by chance. I am glad you 
have come here, for there is one thing I want you 
to do. Tliat young Oliver is quite at sea as to 
school matters ; I wish you would look after him 
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a little. I pat him under your care, Yemon ; 
8ee that the others don't tease him too much." 

Hugh made some unintelligible answer; but 
Dr. Carey hardly waited for a reply : he had given 
his orders, and had no doubt they would be 
obeyed. Hugh had very much doubt at that 
moment. 

He took two strides to the window, and stood 
with his elbows on the siU, and his chin in his 
hands, looking out into the playground, where 
his companions were noisily playing ; but he was 
not thinking of them, onlv of one of them. Hugh 
was out of temper, any aUusion to Willie Oliver 
always did put him out of temper. 

Such foBS and bother 1" he said to himself ; 
*' it was bad enough before, and now old Carey 
must needs be at me about the fellow t I hate 
the very sound of his name 1 I wish he had 
never come to school if he couldn't take care of 
himself. However, I am not going to take care 
of him, if he gets into all the scrapes in Chris- 
tendom." 

And so Hugh stood, nursing bitter thoughts in 
his heart, instead of trying to send them away. 

Suddenljr some one spoke his name, scarcely 
above a wlusper. 

"Hugh Vernon." 

" Hugh turned sharply round, to see the object 
of his meditations standing beside him. 

'*What do you want?^ he asked, crossly 
enough. 

Willie had his slate in his hand : ** I can't 
understand this sum, please; and papa said I 
was to ask you when I was in any dimculty." 

With a half-smothered exclamation Hu^h asked. 

What are jou bothering your head with sums 
now for I it is playtime ; go out and play." 

** Yes, I know,^' he re^ed, with a little sigh, 
**but Mr. — the usher said I was to finish 
this, and I don't understand it at all. Won't 
you help me, please, Hugh f " 

''Here, give me hold;" and Hugh seized the 
slate somewhat roughly, and with two or three 
strokes of the pencil finished the sum, and 
handed it back to WiUie, saying, " There, take 
that to Mr. Fairbum ; it's all right." 

" Oh, but," protested Willie, carefully rubbing 
out the figures Hugh had just made, ** that won^ 
do ; I haven't done that, you know. I wanted 
you to show me^ that i^ uL" 

" Why, what a muflf you are 1" exclaimed 
fiugh, angrily ; as if it would make any differ- 
ence I But I shall not help you again, if that is 
what you do when I have troubled myself f You 
may so and puzzle it ouL for me, and Hugh 
turned moodily to the window to look out again. 

Willie's &ce wore a sorrowful look, but he said 
no more, only withdrew as quietly as he came to 
the comer of the empty schoolroom, where he 
had been sitting before; but he had to wipe 
away a tear or two before he could go on with 
Ids work. 

Willie did not regret what he had done. He 



thought of old Peggie's last words, " Stick to the 
truth," and he determined to do it ; but he was 
sadly disappointed to find that the Yemons, of 
whom his father had n>oken with such confidence 
as friends, were likely to prove anyti^ng but 
friends to Idm. 

Half an hour later Hugh strode into the school- 
room. Willie was still there, ben^ng over his 
slate. At first the elder boy took no notice of 
him— outwardly, at least ; but he could not help 
observing that Willie's huid went up very often 
to his eyes to rub away a tear. At last Hugh 
went up to him. 

* * Bothering over it yet ! You had much better 
have let it be as I did it." 

And then Hugh explained the rule of long di- 
vision so well that Willie quite understood it, 
and before long the sum was finished. He looked 
up with a most grateful face to Hugh. . 

''Thank you very much," he si^d ; and then 
putting his hand into Hugh's, he said, softly, 
"Will you love me ? will you be my fidend, as 
papa said !" 

But Hugh pushed him from him angrily, and 
with some force, so that the little boy lumost fell 
over the adjoining form. 

"Stuff and nonsense ! I hate such softness! 
the sooner you get over that foolish sentimentality, 
the better for yourself and every one else, Oliver. 
What, make a friend oi you because I have helped 
you with your sum I 1m o indeed !" 

Willie sat down by the desk, and sobbed as if 
his heart would break, and wished he had never 
come to Nesterton : but Hugh took no further 
notice of him whatever. 



Chapter X.— Willie "pats his Footing." 

"No, I shall not do it I thaf s flat ! " 

The speaker. Jack Parker, was standing with 
his back affainst the trunk of a tree, and a very 
determined look upon his face. Cecil Yemon sat 
on the grass at his feet 

" You don't mean it. Jack !" 

" I do. Ceo. I'm not going to persecute Oliver 
Cromwell" 

"Persecute! who talked of persecuting f I 
only want to make him pay his footing; and it 
is quite proper that he should." 

"Well, i shall not do it ; and you had better 
not either, Cecil." 

" Saunders," called Cecil, as that worthy came 
sauntering up the playground. 

Saunders quickened ms pace, and joined them. 

"Here's Jack Parker gomg to bid good-bye to 
all scrapes and all mischief ; he's going to be the 
pattern youth of Beech Grove this term, anS 
carry off the good conduct prize before everybody." 

** Which IS what you won't do, at any rati^" 
remarked Saunders. 

"I don't want it," said Cecil, scornfully; 
'* Jack's perfectly welcome to it, for me." 
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Parker'B faoe glowed. Vat he managed to answw 
with tolerable good-temper,— 

Don't talk nonsense, Ceo t Bat I am not 
going ta play off jokes against Oliver ; he*B not 
the sort of fellow to stand it" 

Wh7,^ear me, we are not going to hart him, 
only frighten him a bit ; and you thoaa^t nothing 
of frighten^g old Mother Hubbard. Toullhelp 
me to giyfjum a bit of a duck in the rirer, won^t 
jou, Saunders !" 

« Aj, I^m your man for anything of that sort ; 
and Merridale wiU join us. I am sure. I say, 
Jack, yoa won't turn ineak, I hope^ and betray 
us?" 

No," replied Parker, a Httle soomfully, but 
I warn you, Yemon, you had better not do it" 

''Hear, near I good adyica gratis from Jack 
Parker." , 

Parker did not answer, but turned away. 

A few minutes later, and Willie was joined by 
the three boys, for Merridale was very ready to 
be of their part^. Cecil laid his hand on his 
shoulder, sna .with a grare and serious egres- 
sion said, Tou hare Men here four days, Ouyer, 
and you have not conformed to the rule of the 
school yet" 

Willie looked up in some alarm. 

« Haven't I ? what is it that I have not done 

''What every fresh boy must do. You have 
to be dipped three times into the river. So come 
along, and don't let us waste time over it" 

But Willie did not move. 

" Is it Dr. Carey's rule I" he asked at last. 

Saunders and Merridale turned away, and shook 
with laughter; but Cecil answered, with the 
gravest face possible, "Why, of course it is, you 
goose t and if you don't come, we shall carry yon. " 

"I will come, if he has sent you to do it. I 
wish it had been your brother, tbough." 

•'Come along,'^ was all the reply he received*; 
and the three boys hurried him away to the 
rivef s bank, afraid lest some one should come 
and stop them. 

Willie went most unwillingly. 

It was not a wide river ; the boys often waded 
across it, for it was very shallow there by the 
playground. In former times Dr. Carey haid for^ 
bidden the boys to approach it; but it was an 
order which was so constantly broken, and which 
it was impossible to enforce^ that it was at length 
withdrawn, and the boys were allowed to bathe 
and swim hi it in moderation, and the river was 
one of the principal amusements of Beech Grove. 
But certainly it was not one of the master's rules 
that all new comers should be immersed in it 
whether they would or no. 

But Cecil and his companions were bent on 
mischief and they speedily pulled off shoes and 
stockinip^ and tumea their trousers up to their 
knees, and waded into the water. They made 
Willie take off his jacket, and CecU and Saunders 
each seized an arm, while Merridale stood on the 
bank to give notice if any one came. 



Willie was tremblin|^ all over, but he could not 
help himself. They dipped him backwards over- 
heaid, and he rose up with such a white £ace that 
his persecutors might have been alaimed ; but 
they only gave him a minute's breathing spaoe^ 
when down he went again. They were just going 
toj^o it for the third time, when Merrioale ^dled 
ou^.that some one was coming. Cecil and Saunders 
scifunbled up the bank, leaving Willie standing 
in the water, half bewildered, and afraid to move. 

IfkB three boys had but just time to hide them- 
selires among the beech trees, when no less a 
person than l)r. Carey himself appeared on the 
scene. How Cecil ana his compamons congratu- 
lated themselves on having escaped in time t 

"What axe yoa doins there, Oliver!" called 
the nuMter, in surprise ; "come here this minute." 

Bat Willie was too frightened to move, and Dr. 
Carey had to descend the bank, and take nis hand, 
and help him out. 

"What did you go into the river fort" again 
asked Dr. Carey. 

'* Isn't it one of your roles, sirt" Willie 
managed to stammer out 

"What ! that you should stand in the river! 
what nonsense, suly boy I who told you that ! " 

But instead of answering^ Willie burst into 
tears. He had borne as much as he could, — ^indeed, 
rathet more. Dr. Carey vras beginning to agree 
with some of his puinls, that the boy was rather 
foolish ; however, he said a word or two to cheer 
him. 

At that moment they came upon Hugh Yemon 
reading under a tree. The master gave Willie 
to Mm. 

" Here, Yemon, you have not done what 1 told 
you. You should look after this little boy. Take 
him to Mrs. Anderson, and tell her to take off 
his wet clothes and put him to bed." 

"Why, what have you been doing!" asked 
Hugh, as he unwillingly obeyed Dr. Carey's 
orders. 

"Cedl put me into the river,* said Willie» be- 
tween his sobs, for he was too thoroughly upset 
to be able to gain command of himself ; "he said 
it was Dr. Carey's rule." 

'^More goose you to believe him," was all the 
comfort he got 

But Hugh administered a private reprimand to 
Cecil, whidi had about as much effect as if it had 
been spoken to the river itself. 



"TROT," THE PET SPABEOW. 

A BEQUIL TO MT OAKABISB." 

Pabt Thibd. ■ 
In lus eating. Trot is "highly fantastical," both 
as to the matter and the manner. Sometimes he 
wia be fed with his little spoon, at others he will 
not touch food so offered. Sometimes he will 
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take it from my finders, or from the point of a 
straw or a pair of scissors, at others wiU only pick 
it np from the window-sUl for himself, Now he 
likes a bit of meat^ then he will not touch it, and 
the same with all sorts of food except bread, hemp- 
seed, Itnd groats, none of which he ever refases. 
If he does not choose to eat anything he is not 
contented with simply refrising it, but he takes 
it in llis bill' and throws it away. 

I have always been in the habit of feeding the 
birds^ on the lawn in front of my house, with 
boiled rice, ftc, and one day I put Trot down on 
the tur( and left him to hop about He was 
soon surrounded by birds who came down to eat, 
and great was my amusement to see the little 
scrap of a bird rush at them one after another, 
and drive ereiy bird off, — dashing at the lejgs of 
a great tall cock-sparrow, four tunes as big as 
himself, who very good-naturedly hopped over 
his back two or three times and then retreated, — 
and skirmishing after one and another until he 
had the ground to himself. He did this for the 
first two or three times that I put him out, but 
he matures fast, and now, witnin the few days 
that I have been writing this paper, has ^ot so 
forward that he flies down from ms place m the 
window and joins the party of ten or twelve that 
he sees below eating, and is on most friendly 
terms with them. 

It was rather touching yesterday to see a pair 
of sparrows bring down two fine young ones- 
much more fully grown and fledged than my poor 
little foundling is, and probably a fortnight older 
— and feed them with great mouthfuls of boUed 
rice, while poor Trot stood watching them with 
no one to oare for him. 

But I should not say so. Does not the Scrip- 
ture say that not even a little sparrow shall fall 
on the ground without your Fatner ? It seemed 
to me, when that little bird was brought to 
me in its desolation, and the ready care of 
the little foreign birds was extended so sweetly 
to it, as if I could read a lesson on the lovinjg 
mercy of the heavenly Creator towards all his 
works more plainly written than ever before. 
The little sparrow seemed like a little gift'' sent 
to cheer me in a very lonely time. 

I have had great ddight in watohing the develop- 
ment of the little creature's powen^ and seeing 
the workings of the instinct with which its Maker 
has provided it. It has had no bird example be- 
fore 1^ that is, no ^rraw example, yet it loUows 
sparrows' ways, and not those of canaries with 
idiich it has been brought up. Its dust-bath, its 
mode of feeding, and all its uttle ways are mani- 
festly VTilike tne canary and like the sparrow, 
and yet it had never seen a sparrow eat or bathe 
until lone after its own habits were flxed. "Thou 
hast made me glad with the work of Thy 
hands " is often in my thoughts, for I have here 
much delight in seemg all these things, and I 
have certainly derived much pleasure and amuse- 
ment from my little foundling and my other pets. 



It seems not quite clear that our sparrow is the 
bird named in Scripture ; but our native species 
is common in Palestine, and there is no reason to 
suppose that it may not be. Little as it is 
usually thought o( the sparrow is of the greatest 
use in our guldens, devouring blights ana grubs' 
ill the spring, and catching and eating moths, 
butterflies, &c., in abundance. I have often seen 
them darting at large moths and butterflies as 
they flew, and seldom has the former insect 
escaped the accurate aim of its pursuer. They 
are excessively voracious birds, with very large 
bills and throats, so that they can swallow liurger 
thin^ than most birds of their size. The spar- 
row IS an early builder, usually making its nest 
under the eaves of houses, or in crevices of the 
walls near houses, but not unfrequently con- 
tented with the angle in the branch of a tree, or 
of a growth of ivy. They lay four or five eggs at 
a time, and have three or four families in the 
course of the summer. They feed their young 
long after their little ones are fully able to fly 
and f^ themselves. I have seen a bird carry 
nineteen large mouthfuls of boiled rice to a young 
one seated on a tree in my garden, with no lon^r 
pause between than was necessary to enable the 
parent bird to fly down from the Uttle tree to the 
groimd and back. 

One evening I took Trotsey out of his cage, and 
set him down on the table by my side while I put 
in a new perch for him. It did not occupy me 
two minutes ; but when I looked for him to put 
him back into his house, he was gone. He could 
not fly, but he could run very fast, and hop and 
flutter from place to place, and I not unfreouently 
found him on my arm or shoulder, when I tnought 
he was far away. My first thought, thereforcL 
was to examine my own dress, which I did, and 
called in a servant to see whether he was on my 
head or elsewhere on me. We both shook my 
dress, and examined it in vain, and then proceeded 
to search the room over for the poor Httle truant, 
but still to no purpose. Trotsey could neither 
be seen nor heard, and I gave up my search for 
the time, in mucn fear, however, that he might 
be got into some crevice of the sofa, and be sat on, 
or trodden on as he moved about on the dark 
earoet 

Three times was the quest renewed and aban* 
doned, after the curtains had been well shaken, 
and every chair and other article of furniture 
moved and examined, without any good result. 

More than an hour had passed, and Trotsey, 
who was for ever turning up when he was not 
wanted, remained in strict seclusion. 

The hour arrived for our family prajrers, and 
the servants came in, each stepping as if the floor 
was strewn with eggs. I had just opened the 
Bible, and was going to begin, when I nappened 
to put my hand back, and felt under my left 
shoulder a small lump. I had on a kind of loose 
jacket^ and there, seated on the band of my dress 
under the jacket, and fast asleep, was the little 
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soft, warm ball of feathers; and there he must 
have been, riding about on my back, like the 
baby of an Indian squaw, during the whole search, 
and I had to draw him out in the si|;ht of the 
assembled household, biting and scoldmg at hay- 
ing his sweet sleep broken up, much to the dis- 
turbance of the gravity of allparties. 

Sparrows are said to have the largest heads, 
md to be the most clever birds of any of the 
English small birds, and really my experience 
with Trot would make me believe tliat this state- 
ment is correct. He is as mischievous as a mag- 
pie, that is, in proportion to his size, and he seems 
to have a dear recollection of where the things 
with which he likes to meddle are kept, and to 
go to look for them. He has wonderful strength, 
and carries my pens, ftc, about, and tugs at the 
black beads on my dress with power beyond what 
I should have thought possible nom his size. The 
Hon. Davies Barrington states that a sparrow 
which he had educated by a linnet, attained the 
linnefs note with an admixture of that of the 
goldfinch, which he had also heard sing, and be- 
came quite a fine singer ; and others state similar 
things. Trot as yet has certainly not shown any 
fine vocal powers. He utters a variety of cries, a 
harsh, scolding, single note when hungry ; a dif- 
ferent one when he answers my call ; and a low, 
rather pathetic one when very sleepy, or when he 
is often opposed in anything he desires much to 
do ; but I do not thins he will ever sing, though 
he daily hears his foster-father, Jem, trilling the 
most beautiful and prolonged song ; and his youns 
friend, Darling, also sings very sweetly, though 
as yet in lower tones than his rather. 

fiut I must dose my paper, yet not without 
telling those of my readers wno care to hear, what 
is the present state of my bird family. 

Jem and Prim are rejoidxig in the possession of 
their third family, consisting of four as fine, 
strong little birds as I ever saw, now about four 
or five days old : all are yellow, and promise to 
be fine birds. Pet has ^one to be the pet of a 
physician, and sing to hmi. Darling lives with 
ids owner in her cottage for the present. Good 
Brownie came to a sad end. He dashed out 
of his cage through the opening whence the 
tray had been removed for deaning, and out 
of the window, and in an instant was secured and 
devoured by a cat. He was much regretted, but 
it was better he should be des|>atched at once, 
than have gone wandering about till cold or hunger 
killed bitn. 

Trot is still at once my pleasure and my plague. 
He goes in and out of the window at will, pecks 
his own food, and has been promoted to a larger 
cage, with glasses of seed and water; but uie 
door is left open, and he goes in and out by day, 
and sleeps were at night. He has not in the 
least degree lost his delight in sitting; on mj head 
or neck, and it is seldom, when I am m the 
house, that he is to be seen elsewhere. He runs 
down at a rapid pace, generally over my shoulder 



and arms, snatches a few bits of bread or a 
few seeds, and then runs up a^ain as fast as he 
can go, and renews his play with my dress or 
hair, or else falls asleep on the back of my neck, 
or on my head. 

I have a pet cat^ but she takes no notice of 
him, nor of the canaries ; and I have often seen 
her sitting on one side the window while their 
cages occupied the other, and the little hen sitting 
with perfect unconcern on her nest, and the cock 
going about his business of collecting food, within 
a foot of her, none of the party being in the 
least degree excited or flurried by the presence of 
the other. I do not, howeveK, let her come into 
the room when Trot is loose ; but when tiiat is tiie 
case, I shut the door of the room when I leave it, 
and put him into his cage when she enters, fearing 
that an unlucky pat might be given, and my play- 
thing laid low. I expect and hope that Trot will 
stay with me all the winter, and that, when spring 
comes, he will go out and marry, and have child- 
ron, which I hope he will bring to see me. 
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A NAME IN THE SAND. 

AiiOVB I walked the ocean strand ; 
A pearly shell was in my hand: 
I stooped and wrote upon the sand 

My name— the year — ^the day. 
As onward from the spot I passed, 
One lingering; look behind I cast, 
A ware came rolling high and fastt 

And washed my Imes away. 

And so, methought, 'twill shortly be 
YTith every mark on earth from me t 
A ware of dark oblivion's sea 

Will sweep across the place 
Where I have trod the sandy shore . 
Of time, and been to be no more, 
Of me— my day — the name I bore. 

To leave nor track nor trace. 

And yet with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the waters in his hands, 
I know the lasting record stax^ds, 

Inscribed against my name, 
Of all this mortal part has wrought, 
Of all this thinkinlf soul has thought. 
And from these fleeting moments caught 

For glory, or for shame. 

eOLDU. 
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DAISY'S FOETUNB. 

By the Author of "Doha Selwyn," "Ernest 
Wilton/' &c. 

Chapter VII.— The New Sisters. 
to drawing-room wmdow was thrown wid e open, 
and the soft rush of the waves as they rouJ§^ 
up^n tibe beach made venr pleasant music S 
Ui^^ * ^ ^er restless 

U^tiioughts mto comparative quietness. Sh" 
had been, m her smaU way, unusually busy aU 



^7, m preparing for her visitors. Her papa and 
Daisy Clinton were expected by an evening train, 
and Wmifred was as much excited as if zander 
people were coming. 

wie, there was nothing remarkable in the 
anticipated meeting with her father ; but she was 
very eager to see " Daisy," that she might satisfy 
her natural curiosity about her, and that she 
might also be able to decide whether they were 
hkely to be real friends. 

^slastitemwasaveryimportantone, because, 
as Daisy and she were to be intimate oompaniona. 
It was desirable, if they were to g«t on comfortobla 
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together, that there should be some agreement in 
their tastes and habits. 

"I hope she wiU lore me," said "Winifred to 
herselfl I think she will, for almost everybody 
th&t I know is kind to me. I suppose it is be- 
cause I am so lame and weak. But then Daisy 
mnst be rather clever, I fancy, from what mamma 
says, and I have not learnt mnch these last two 
or three years : besides, papa often tells me that 
I am childish for my age t — not that he finds fanlt 
with me for that ; indeed, he says that he prefers 
it and wants to keep me his own simple little 
W inifred as long as ne can. But perhaps Daisy 
jrim look down upon me when she finds ont how 
ignorant I am about many things, and how little 
i can do. 

" Still, if she is like her name," said Winifred, 
continuing her meditations, "she wiU not be 

Eroud. nor conceited ; the daisy is a modest, good 
ttle flower, willing to give pleasure to everybody ; 
so I may just as well suppose that our Daisy will 
be kind and good-tempered as suppose anything 
that is disagreeable. 

'<Yes, I shall settle it, quite settle it in my 
own mind, that we are to be real, fast friends, not 
only while we are children, but also when we are 
grown up. I don't think grown-up people, in 
general, care so much about one another as little 
girls do about tTuir friends ; at least, not the people 
tiiat I know. Mamma calls Mra. Burnet her 
friend, but if she does not see her for a fortnight 
she never seems to mind ; and when Mr& Burnet 
was obliged to with Mr. Burnet into Devon- 
shire for the wmter, neither she nor mamma 
fretted at being so lone away from each other ; 
and they wrote such a few letters, not more than 
three or four, I believci in all the six months. 

But if Daisy and I become friends, I shall 
want her to be always with me ; we must have 
dresses alike ; — ^not at first, because she will of 
course wear mourning; we must read the same 
books, and learn the same lessons ; and whatever 
s given to us we must share together. And in 

a few years' time " 

But at this point Winifred's thoughts grew 
confused and indistinct, and melted awav into a 
real dream, not more fuiciful, perhaps, tnan her 
waking thoughts. The dight Dustle of the day 
had wearied ner, and now the stillness of the 
evening, and the murmur of the sea, lulled her 
into a centle sleep, from which she was presently 
aroused by the noise of footsteps and the hasty 
opening of the door. She was ccmscious, before 
she hi3. unclosed her eyes, that some one was 
standing beside her, and at the same moment she 
heard her papa's voice exclaimine, — 

« What t asleep, Winifred I Look up t here is 
Daisy. Is this the way you receive visitors ?" 

At her fieither's pUyful words Winnie looked 
up directly, and met Daisy's wistful glance fixed 
fuU upon her. She needed no other bidding than 
the impulse of her own kind little heart to put 
her hand instantly into that of Daisy's, and to 



give her one of the warmest of kisses. " I am at> 
glad to see you 1 " she exclaimed, in a tone that 
corresponded with the kiss. 

Daisy's heart was won immediately. In the 
pleasant surprise of Winifred's cordial greeting 
she forgot all Mrs. Denham's well-meant warnings 
of the probable caprice and ill-temper of the you 
invalio, and she mstinctively felt that Winifi 
would be as a sister to her, and that she should 
love her dearly. She scarcely said anything in 
reply, but Winifred read in her honest dark eyes 
an answer that quite satisfied her. 

All this passed in a minute or two, and then 
aunt Lucy welcomed the orphan stranger in a 
more practical fashion, by helping her to take off 
her tmncs, and by energetically ringing the bell 
for the freshly cooked solos that were to form 
one dish for the evening repast, Mr. Raymond 
rarely having a meal wiUiout some kind of fish 
when he was at the sea-side. Aunt Lucy*s first 
care, when friends arrived from a distance, was to 
satisfy their appetites ; and by the abundance of 
her provisions, and by her pressing invitations to 
partake of them, it was evidently her opinion Uiat 
her guests had narrowly escaped from starvation 
on their journey. 

When the tea-supper, as Winifred called it, 
was over, Mr. Raymond asked Daisy if she would 
not like to have a run down to the beach, that 
she might look at the water before she slept 
Aunt Lucy's house was at some distance from the 
cM, nor was there the least slimpse of the ocean 
from any of its windows. But Winifred inter- 
posed, and begged that Daisy might stay till tiie 
morrow, when she could with her. 

" I want to be with Daisy, papa, when she has 
her first peep at the sea, because I shall know so 
much better than if she told me afterwards what 
she really thinks of it. Ton won't mind waiting 
till to-morrow, will you, Dai^ 1" 

''Oh no," said Daisy; ''it would be nicer to 
go together. 

" Yes, and it is getting dusk now, and the sea 
looks best in the sunshine." 

" I enjoy looking at it in the moonlight,** said 
aunt Lucy ; "it gives one the idea of such perfect 
repose and tranquillity." 

" But it seems so cold and lonely then," said 
Winifred. " It is ever so much brighter in the 
daytime, and it makes you feel happier ; at leiuit, 
it makes me feel sa" 

" Winnie likes bri|^t things," said her &ther, 
smiling at aunt Lucy. "She is not old enough 
yet to DO melancholy." 

'* Do people grow melancholy, then, as they 
grow old«r ?'' asked Winifred, gravely. 

"Some people do, Winnie; aont Lucy, for 
instance." 

"Aunt Lucy! Oh no, papa!" exclaimed 
Winifred, with a meny laugh ; ** aunlie is always 
cheerful" 

So Winifred thought and so thought many 
persons bettdes Winifred; and auit Lucy's bxisk 
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ways and never-failing good hnmonr certainly 
warranted the supposition. And yet for all that 
aunt Lucy had a secret trouble, which no one 
knew of but herself, hidden at the very bottom of 
her heart, and o^^' looked at and sighed over 
when she was quitu alone. At other times it was 
locked up, and the key carefully guarded, lest it 
should by any mischance become visible to her 
companions. 

Winifred and Daisy made rapid pn^press in 
their friendship that evening. Little girls who 
are not specially shy are seldom long together 
without getting thoroughly at home with each 
other ; and as Mr. Raymond and aunt Lucy were 
conversing on several subjects interesting only to 
themselves, the two children by the window had 
ample opportunity for improving their acquaint- 
ance. There was much to say and much to hear 
on both sides, but Winifred was the chief speaker, 
partly because she considered it her onty as 
Lostess to entertain her visitor^ and partly because 
she was desirous to avoid asking Daisy any Ques- 
tions which might tend to remind her of her 
recent loss. So Winifred talked more than usual, 
and told Daisy about her brother Frank — her onlv 
brother — who was away at school, and who seemed, 
according to his little sister's account of him. to 
be marvellously clever and good, for he had 
gained so many prizes during the last year or 
two ; and he was so generous that he would give 
away the last penny that he had if anybody 
wanted it. 

"I think I should like your brother," said 
Daisy, though I am not generally fond of boys, 
they are so rou^h and mischievous." 

"Oh, Frank is fall of ftm and nonsense," said 
Winifred ; " boys, I believe, always are ; but he 
is very centle and kind as well, and he carries me 
up and Sown stairs as carefrdly as even papa does. " 

"Ishe at all like your 

^ Not a bit ; he is much nicer looking, and has 
rosy cheeks and wavy hair. Oh, he is such a 
dear, darling brother ! 

*<He only comes home, I suppose, for the 
holidays!" 

" No ; but he writes to me sometimes, and such 
amusing letters. Ton shall see his last one, I 
have it up-stairs ; and it has got such a splendid 
ship, drawn and painted by himself, at the top of 
the sheet" 

"A ship?" 

** I forgot you did not know that Frank means 
to be a sailor." 

"Then he will have to go away from you I" 

" Yes ; I am sorry for that, but you see he 
could not always stay at home." 

"Not if he were to help your papa in the 
business?" 

Oh, Frank cannot bear a shop, least of all a 
chemist's. He says it would be miserable to be 
cooped up like a bird in a cage ; and that he 
should be Sure to poison somebody by giving them 
the wrong drug in mistake." 



** He need not do that if he were careful." 

"Ah, but he isn't careful," said Winifred, *' and 
he does not even try to be careful. He says that 
sailors are never thoughtfiil nor precise." 

"What a pity he wants to be a sailor 1" 

"He would not be a common saHor," said 
Winifred, declining the pity; "he would be a 
midshipman, you know, like Prince Alfred." 

<*Tes, of course that is much better, " said Daisy ; 
"but I was not thinking of that kind of thine." 

"What then?" 

"I was wondering how you could like him to 
go to sea ; he might be drowned," she added, in 
a lower tone. 

"That is just what I told him once," said 
Winifred, in the matter-of-frict way in which we 
so often speak of the most terrible events ; "but 
he said that he was quite as safe on the sea as om 
the knd." 

Daisy could not deny this. Winifred's brother, 
she allowed, was as likely to be blown up on a 
railwav as to be shipwrecked ; only in the former 
case, she argued, you would have the satisfactioa 
of knowing what became of him. 

"And we should be sure to hear if his vessel 
was lost." 

" But you would not be sure when it happened, 
nor how ; there would be nobody to tell you any- 
thing about him." 

"Some of the sailors n^ht escape, and come 
back to England," said Winifred, intent upon 
defending her view of the subject. 

"Yes, they might" aaid Daisy, doubtfully; 
" or they might not 

"Wefi, it would perhaps be better if they 
didn't," replied Winifred; "because then, you 
see, 1 should have so much the less to fret over. 
I wish you liked sailors better, Daisy." 

" I ought to like them, for the only uncle I 
had on mamma's side — not that I ever really had 
him, for he died before I was bom — ^was so deter- 
mined to be a sailor, that he ran away from home 
when he was quite a boy, and went to sea." 

"And was he drowned ?" 

"Not for the first two or three voyages ; but 
the last time that he sailed, the vessel went down, 
it was supposed, in a terrible storm, and was 
never heara of any more." 

" That was very bad, " said Winifred* 

"And the worst of it was, that he had never 
seen his father and mother since the day he ran 
ofif," said Daisy. 

"How was that?" 

" He was angary with them because they always 
refrised to let mm be a sailor, so he said he womd 
not come home again, unless they sent for him, 
till he had got to be a captain, or a commander — 
something very grand, I believe." 

"So he never came home at all, poor fellow !" 
said Winifred, the pity being now upon heir side. 
" But it will be different mih Frank," she con- 
tinued, "because papa is quite wilHng for him te 
go to sea if he wishes to do so." 
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''Your papa is Idnder than my grandfather 
was." 

*' Oh, papa is slwaysldnd toniL" said Winifred. 

Daisy fuly beliered this, and as she glanced 
towards Mr. Kaymond she thought what a happy 
little girl Winifred was, notwithstanding her 
lameness, in having so gcNod a fsther. And she 
was herself happy m the feeling that WinifM's 
home was hencaorth to he her home, and that 
Winifred's parents had promised to take oare of 
her. And Winifred, too, was snoh a dear little 
things and seemed so good and so loyin^ that 
Daisy, who had never had a sister, was disposed 
to Yidue her more highly than perhaps a girl who 
had been brought np in the midst of a large 
family would have done. It would be so nice, she 
thought, to make a pet of Winny, and to get her 
eYerYthinff she wanted, so as to prcYent her, if 
posmble, from feeling her misfortune ; for Daisjr, 
strong both in mind and in hody, and early 
accustomed to manage for hersell looked upon 
Winifred as much the younger of the two, and 
was ready to be her protector and helper. 

"Good night, sister Daisy," said Winifred, 

eily, as they separated that OYening ; ** will you 
Ye me for your sLster f " 
"With idl my heart," said Daisy, promptly. 
And both children went to bed the richer and 
the happier tiurough their newly acquired posses- 
sions. 



Chapter YIIL— Daisy's Fibst Peep at 
THE Sea. 

The next day was very fine, and although the 
weather was exceedingly warm, the fresh air that 
came in through the window would have told 
any one accustomed to the sea-side that it had 
traYelled over the salt water. Even Daisy, thou^ 
ignorant of the reason, felt herself iuYigcnrated as 
sue stood on the balcony where the keen breezes 
met her, fluttering the crape trimminss of her 
frock, and tossing back her curls wi&out the 
least ceremony. Her pale cheeks and sightly 
wearied manner showed that she needed the tonic 
they were bringing her. For a child of any sensi- 
tiYeness cannot lose home and mother, as she 
had done, without being affected by it ; and though 
Daisy had good health and snirits, yet the painral 
scenes through which she nad paoed, and the 
sadness whicm she oould not help feeling at times, 
made her more depressed than was natural to 
her. 

But companionship with THnifred, and the 
bracing sea air, were just the remedies that suited 
her ; and on this, her first momins at the sea- 
side^ Daisy's spirits were already beginning to 
recoYer their tone. Mr. Baymond congratulated 
her onsoing down-stairs upon her improved looks ; 
and Wmifred thought to herself how bright and 
happy her new sister was looking. 

Daisy felt, as well as looked, happy. Eveiy- 



thing was so cheerfiil and nleasant about her, and 
OYeiybody was so kind to ner, that her mother's 
presence was all that was wanting to complete 
her gladness. Even aunt Luc^, who had so 
seriouslY opposed her entrance into the ftmily, 
treated ner with as much tenderness as she showed 
to Winifr^dy and spared no pains to make her 
comfortable. 

Just like aunt Lucy. She was sometimes very 
vehement in her objections to certain plans, espe- 
cially if her advice were neither asked nor taken 
respecting them ; but only bring her into contact 
with any human being who had the slightest 
daim upon her sympamy, and aunt Lucy could 
no more help lavishing her compassion upon such 
a person than the sun can help shining. Her 
greatest enemy-nnipposing she could have had 
one— might have sought her kind aid, and if he 
had redly wanted i^ would certainly not have 
been disappointed. 

As soon as break&st was over, the little party 
prepared to go down to the beach. Winifred was 
drawn in h^ chair, with Daisy walking on one 
side of her, and her papa on the other ; while 
aunt Lucy sauntered behind, telling them not to 
wait for her, for that if she saw anything veiy 
tempting in the shops, she should pop in and get 
it. Daisy thou^^ht, although she aid not say so, 
how ddightfnl it must be to buy any small article 
which just struck your fancy, without beinf forced 
to check yourseu by the consideration that you 
could not afford it She had known, poor chUd 1 
what it was to turn her eves away from almost 
the absolute necessaries of life, because she had 
not money enough to procure them. 

A sudoen and unexpected bend of the road 
brought the grand ola ocean full into Daly's 
view. It was neither very calm that moming; 
nor very rough ; the tide was coming in, and the 
white-crested waves were racing one after another 
to the shore, while the sunbeams sparkled on the 
heaving waters, and made the whole scene one oi 
beauty and brightness. 

" Here is the sea, Daisy !*' exclaimed Winifred, 
eageriy. " Is it like what you thought it was f " 

**yes— no— I don't know," was Daisy's not 
very coherent reply, as she gazed on the brood 
expanse before her; then she said, "It is so 
much larger than I expected it would be." 

" I never noticed the size of it," said Winifred ; 
"but then 1 don't remember seeing it for the 
first tune ; I was only a baby then, and now I 
am so used to it, that I don't think whether it is 
large or small." 

" But you know this is only a very small piece 
of the great ocean," said Mr. Baymond to 
Daisy. 

"No; but it seems a long way across; we 
cannot see to the other side." 

" As fur as you can see is about three miles," 
he answered. 

"Three miles of water," said Winifred; "what 
a quantity I" 
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**Very little — scarcely anything, Winifred, 
compared with the whole surrounding our globe." 

Daisy recollected that in her eeography lessons 
she had often gliblv repeatea the length and 
breadth, and the number of square miles contained 
in the great seas and oceans of our world ; but 
the high figures had not conveyed half so clear a 
conception to her mind of the vastness of those 
waters as this tiny portion of them was doing 
now. Mr. Raymond walked away to meet aunt 
Lucy, who was pantingly desoendmg the sloping 
cliff ; and Daisjr, forgetful of Winifred at her 
side, stood looking in thoughtful amazement at 
the swift-rolling waves before her. 

*'What are you thinking o( Daisy!" said 
Winifred presently. 

I was thinking how large the world is, and — " 

"And what else?*' questioned Winifred. 
How great God must be, since He made it 
all." 

Winifred had not expected this remark, but 
she readily agreed to it 

Yes, of course He must be," she said ; ** He 
is greater than anybody.'* 

" Isn't it wonderful, then, that He should stoop 
down to be our Friend !" said Daisy ; '*not only 
the Friend of grown-up people, but our Friend 
too! Isn't it wonderful?" she repeated, as if 
the new sense of God's greatness, wnich a sight 
of the sea had ffiven her, made her feel hia love 
the more strongly. 

Winifred hesitated. The warmy» of Daisy's 
tone rather surprised her. It was not quite 
accordant with her idea of reverence. 

'*I don't think of God exactly in that way," 
she said. 

"Why don't you ?" asked Daisy, gently. 

" I know He gives us all that we have,** said 
Winifred, " and that we ought to pray to Him, 
and to do what He teUs us ; but it seems hardly 
right—I mean it seems malung too free— to call 
Uim our Friend.** 

"But if He if our Friend," said Daisy, "it 
can't be wrong." 

"No, I suppose not," said Winifred, slowly; 
" but God is not like one of ourselves, you know. 
He is so much above us." 

"Yes," said Daisy, "but He loves us more 
than anvbody else does." 

* * He loves good people, mamma says, " answered 
Winifred ; "but I think they must be very good 
for Him to do that, and I am so often not good." 

So am I," said Daisy, seriously; " but then 
God loves people who are not good, because He 
wants to make them good." 

How much more Daisy would have said on the 
su^ct, or how far it would have been intelligible 
to Wimfred, is uncertain, for Mr. Baymond and 
aunt Lucv now interrupted the conversation by 
joining them ; and the next hour or two was 
spent very pleasantly in talking about various 
tnin^rs, and in watching the tide and the 
butlicrs. 



ONLY A FAETHING. 

"Weu^ I never 1" exclaimed a Half-sovereigr 
peeping out of the division marked "Gold" in a 
gentleman's handsome purse, which had just been 
replaced in its owner's pocket ; "if that isn't the 
very height of vulgar audacity 1" 

"What ever is the matter?" inquired a com- 
panion. 

"Matter enough," was the rejoinder; "just 
look out here, ana you'll soon see for yourself." 

"I can see that there is a great commotion 
among the Silver pieces," replied the Sovereign, 
" but I can't guess the cause of it" 

"Why, don^t you see that a dirty, horrid little 
Farthing has actually intruded among them ?" 
said the Half-sovereign. "Fancy being near a 
Farthing 1 I feel so thankful that we have a 
place to ourselves." 

" Ah, you may weU be thankful," said a Half- 
crown, squeezing up against the side of the purse 
to avoid the obnoxious visitor ; " I only wish that 
/ could get away too. It is bad enough to have 
the Pennies intruding here occasionaUy; but a 
Farthing 1 Fancy my associating with a Far- 
thing 1" 

" And such a dirty one too !" said the Shillings, 
tumbling over one another in their haste to get 
out of the Farthing's neighbourhood. 

"Oh, 'tis beyond endurance 1" said the Half- 
crown. 

" I wonder how it got in here ?" said a Six- 
pence. 

The poor Farthing felt quite disconcerted at 
being made the subject of so manj remarks, and 
would gladly have hidden himself in some obscure 
comer, for he fcdt quite out of his element in such 
grand company. 

" I am very sorry to have incommoded you so 
much," he said, meekly; "I will try to take up 
as little room as possible ; and I hope you will 
excuse my manners, for I am not accustomed to- 
such aristocratic society." 

"Aristocratic society I" repeated the Half- 
crown, disdainfully ; ** no^ indeed, I should think 
not :" but the Shillings looked mollified by the. 
Farthing's apology, and one of them said, in a. 
conciliatorv tone, — 

"Oh, of course you cannot help being here^. 
but you see it is very disagreeable tor us to be in 
company with any of tlie Copper family : we get 
so tcouished by coining in contact with them. " 

"Yes, of course you do>" replied the Farthing,. 
" and I will try to keep as far away as possible. 
I can understand your anxiety about your appear- 
ance, for I remember how vexed I felt when my 
bright outside began to be rubbed off." 

"But you surely don't mean to say that you 
were ever bright!" exclaimed a new Fourpenny- 
piece, with more candour than politeness. 

"I have no doubt you think it impossihlfi." 
said the Farthing, glancing rather regretfully ut 
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kis own tamiflhed ap;iearaiiee^ which formed such 
a contrast to his companion's shining surface 
" bnt I certainly was biiffht once— so bright, that 
the little boy to whom I was first given nsed to 
call me his Sovereign, and rubbed me every day, 
to polish me, as he said.** 

Called yon a Sovereign 1" exclaimed all the 
Gold pieces together; '*what nonsense, to be 
snre I'^and one of them added, in one of those 
disagreeable whispers which are always intended 
to be heard, ** What a pity that people shonld be 
so conceited, when they have so much to be 
ashamed of 1" 

Why, of course it was only a childish fancy," 
said the Farthing, not noticing this ill-natared 
remark, "but it pleased him, and deceived no- 
body, for no one thought of taking me for any- 
thing but my real worth." 

I am sure I pity you from my heart," said a 
Sixpence ; *'it must he so wretched to feel that 
you are of so little value. Why, no one would 
care whether you were lost or not" 

It is disheartening, certainlv," said the Far- 
thing ; "but then you know, it added cheer- 
fully, ** I cannot alter my lot, so it is best to be 
contented with it, and to do all the good I can. 
And it is astonishing how much the smallest of 
us can do. You know the proverb, 'Take care 
of the Pence, and the Founos will take care of 
themselves.' Now I think that might be applied 
to Farthings alsa You have no idea how quickly 
they mount up. If a person were to save a Far- 
thing every day, in thirty years he would have 
more than eleven Pounds." 

'« ReaUy I" said a Florin ; " well, Farthings are 
not to be despised, after alL" 

"I don't think anything is to be despised," 
said the Farthi^ ; " and great honour was once 
bestowed on a Farthing ; I mean in the case of 
the widow's two mites, which were only worth 
ha]f a Farthing each. Of course it was the motive 
in giving them that increased Iheir value ; still, 
it serves to show that the smallest coin may be 
of use. I remember once I was the means of 
saving a poor family from starvation : it made me 
feel so happy." 

<*How was it ? Do tell us about it," said all 
the Shillings ; and even the Half-crown looked 
interested. 

I had been put into a boy's pocket," said the 
Farthing, "and it was well filled, as I think is 
generally the case with boys' pockets. Unhappily, 
the material of which the pocket was made was 
not sufficiently stout to bear the weight put upon 
it, and a hole was the consequence. The marbles 
began to drop out firsts then the knife, and tiien 
my turn came, and out I went. I wonder my 
owner did not hear the sound of my fall, for I 
made noise enough. Perhaps he did, and thought 
that, being 'only a Farthing,' I was not worth 
stooping for ; at all events, he ran on, and I fell 
into the gutter by the side of the pavement. 
There I lay a long time, and I was beginning to 



think that I should never be of any more use in 
the WQild, and was lamenting my hard fate, when 
a child came bv, crying bitteny. Just as he 
passed me, a little girl met him, and asked what 
was the matter. The poor little fellow told her 
that he and his mother and little brothers were 
all starving, and had not a morsel of food in the 
house, or money to buy it * Mother has been 
doing some wonc for a lady,' he said, ' but she 
cannot ffetthe money tiU it is&ushed. And our last 
candle u burnt out, and she cannot work in the 
dark, go we shall all die 1' and he burst afresh 
into tears. The other child did her best to com- 
fort hiin, but she was only poor like himself and 
could give him no help. But just then the lamp- 
lighter came by, ana as he lighted the gas it 
shone frill upon me as I lay m the maa. In 
an instant the poor boy had seized me, exclaim- 
ing joyfullv, 'It is a Farthing 1 it will buy a 
candle, ana mother can finish her work 1' and he 
darted away to the nearest tallow-chandler's, cry- 
ing all the way for joy." 

Here the Farthing paused to take breath, and 
the Sixpence asked eagerly, "What became of 
him!" 

"Why, I could not tell," said the Farthing, 
" for I was soon exchanged for a farthing dip, 
and remained in the possession of the shopkeeper ; 
but I hope and believe, from what I afterwards 
heard, that they were all saved from starving." 

"Tell us some more of your adventures,'^ said 
the Sixpence. 

But just a»<the Farthing was about to comply 
with this request, the purse was drawn out by 
its owner, and a childisn voice said, " Oh, papa, 
please give me the Farthing to put in my money- 
Dox ; may I have it, papa I" and as, of course, 
papa had no objection, a tiny finger and thumb 
took possession of the Farthing. 

" How provoking ! " exclaimed the Sixpence 
when the purse was replaced ; "I wanted to hear 
another story." 

"He really spoke very well, though he was 
• only a Farthing,' " said the Half-crown ; " I am 
sorry I was so rude to him. " 

" I will never despise a Farthing again," said 
the Half-sovereign. 

" Nor I either," said the Florin. xda. 



THE PIBST PEINTEE. 

Thebb is some question what the man's name was. 
It is, however, pretty nearly decided to have 
been John Guttenburg, who lived in the Grerman 
city, Mayence. At any rate, some years ago a 
beautiful marble statue was placed in one of the 
public squares of that city in honour of him as 
the inventor of printing. 

About 1440 he formed a partnership with 
Faust^ a rich man who warmly entered into his 
designs, and gave him the means of improvinja; 
the ide4, as it existed in a very rude state in hii 
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mind. Letters were cut ont of metal, and then cast 
in lead hardened with antimony. It took many 
years to put the original idea into working order, 
and people have not done improving the art of 
printing even now. 

The first book which they printed was the 
Bible in Latin. They took copies of it to Paris, 
and offered them at sixty crowns; while the 
mannscript copies, that is, those which were 
written with a pen, were sold for five hundred. 
The cheap Bibles were in great demand, and the 
price was lowered to thirty crowns. 

But how were they made so fast f was soon the 
astonished inquiry of the purchasers. For, you 
know, it took a long time to copy the Bible ; and 
why did they all look so wonderfully alike? 
People were both puzzled and frightened. ''Dr. 
Faust is a magician," some said ; ''he is in league 
with the deviL" Just as if Satan would take to 
printing the Bible 1 

The first English Bible was printed at Cologne 
in 1526, and secretly brought into Englaud. Its 
arrival caused great alann among those who 
dreaded the increased circulation of the pure Word 
of Truth. Several severe proclamations were 
issued by King Henry YIII. against all who read 
it, or had it in their possession. Almost the whole 
of the first impression was bought up^ and burnt 
at St. Paul's Cross. 

About eleven or twelve years afterwards King 
Henry changed his opinions, and allowed Mb sub- 
lects to have the Scriptures in their own language ; 
but so many hindrances were thrown in the way 
ef a general circulation, that six hundred copies 
were not wholly sold off for three years in all 
London. 



THE SAILOE BOY. 

BOLUTIOV 09 SECOSn PICTUBB STOBT. 

It was a small, but pleasant house, that of the widow 
Brown; 

It stood o'erlooking the highway that led into the 
town. 

Once it had been a happy home, but now its joy was 
fled; 

The 'widow's son nigh broke her heart j her husband, 
he was dead. 

John did not love his mother dear, a wayward boy 
was he; 

He would not keep to any trade, but said he'd go to 
sea. 

So, as the sun arose one mom, he left the cottage door : 
His bundle held a few poor clothes, his purse a scanty 
store. 

But ere a hundred yards he'd gone his flight had been 
espied ; 

The widow and her little Kate were by the wanderer's 
side. 

In kind and earnest tones they spoke, entreating him 
to stay ; 

Unheeded were their loving words; John turned in 
haste away : 

And all that day, and all the next, he wandered up 
and down. 



A.t length he thought his toil repaid— he reached * 

seaport town ; 
And, standing on the shore, rejoiced ; for Just befm 

him lay 

A splendid ship, with sails dose-reefed, at anchor in 
the bay. 

"Well, now," thought John, "I've gained the sea; 

I'm pretty sure of this ; 
To sail in such a ship as that would be the height of 

bliss 1" 

So quickly to the pier he went, where sailors lounged 
about, 

And many ships were coming in, while some wen 
game out. 

He talked to several seamen there. One said, "That 
craft you see, 

Lyinc^ at anchor in the bay, belongs to Captain 
Leigh. 

He wants a hearty lad like you," he added, with a 
smile; 

" But woidd you be content to have no payment for a 
while?" 

" Yes," said the boy ; ** I want no pay if o'er the seas 
I roam; 

'Twas for this very purpose that I left my cottage 
home." 

So John, directed by the men, to Captain Leigh 
applied. 

And ere two days had passed away was on the ocean 
wide. 

See how the ship, with canvas spread, glides o'er the 

waters bright ; 
The noonday sun is shining, and the land is out of 

sight. 

And thus she sailed for many days. At length the 

clear blue skv 
Was overcast with heavy douds, while thunder rolled 

on high. 

" Stand firm, my men ! " the captain cried. Alas I 

his words were vain ; 
The lightning flashed, the thunder pealed,— he never 

spoke again. 

The vessel struck upon the rooks, high rose the angry 
wave; 

The captain and his hearty crew there found a watery 
grave. 

Poor fooUsh John was sinking too, his heart grew sick 
with fear. 

But still he struggled with the foam, for land was 
very near. 

And happily a floating spar came just within his reach. 
He grasped it, and a kindly wave soon threw him on 
the oeach. 

Morning arose; her beams of light danced o'er the 

ocean's breast; 
The angry winds had ceased to blow, the waters were 

at rest. 

On yonder rock the sailor boy looks for a rising mast. 
For he has found he is upon a desert island cast. 
Lonely and sad, he hopes some ship his signal will 
discern. 

And day by day to that same spot his trembling feet 
return. 

But when he found 'twas all in vain, at last his post 

he left; 

From the horizon turned his eyes, and long and 
sorely wept. 

At length he found he must attend to hunger's loud 
requesti^ 
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And went, aa he had done before, to search the sea- 
birds' nests. 

And their eggs were his only food, unh'l he spied one 
day 

A herd of goats, bounding along in wild and mirthful 

He los^ no time, but laid his snares, like him of 

aDcieot fame, 
AUhough I doubt poor John had heard of Crusoe's 

glorious name. 
Then as the weather colder grew, a little hut he 

reared. 

And, dressed in skins of the wild goats, strange and 

uncouth appeared. 
And days, and months, and years sped on, till youth 

nad passed away ; 
The bloom had faded from his cheek, his hair was 

turning grey. 
One eve the desolate old man was wandering by the 

shore. 

Oh! how he wished before he died to see his home 
once more ! 

"Tisall in vain," he said, and sighed, gazing across 
the sea ; 

Here all alone I lirp, I die, and none will bury rae." 
But, even as he spoke the words, oh! what did he 
behold! 

A dark speck glides along afar where ocean shines 

Eke gold. I 
Oh ! can it be P^my eyes are dim, my heart beats j 

wild and fast; j 
Am I deceived ? Oh ! no, 'tis true ; I see the vessel's | 

mast!" \ 
In haste he signals, and the ship now sends her boats 

to land ; 

Then, joy of joys, he grasps again a fellow- creature's 
hand! 

Oh! could it be the same dear home where be in 

childhood plajed ; 
From which, so many years ago, his wandering feet 

had strayed? 

Alas ! alas ' '"ime's withering hand had made it deso- 
late. 

For no one would that house repair, but left it to its 
fate. 

The old roan heard his sister dwelt a hundred miles 
away; 

He did not ask the neighbours where his widowed 
mother lay. 

He knew within the churchyard's pale her lonely 

grave would be ; 
He found her name upon a stone, beside it grew a tree 
Kate's loving hands had planted his. The old man 

groaned and said, 
"I broke her heart long, long ago* my mother, thou 

art dead. 

Tet we cannot the past recall, I know it of a truth ; 
I'll spend the remnant of my days in warning care- 
less youth. 

In earnest tones to them I'll say, * Unless you wish 
to grieve 

As I have done, ne'e* stray from home without your 

parents' leave. 
How bitter would your feelings be, if, tossed by 

ocean's wave, 
Tou haply reached vour native land, but found a 

mether's grave ! " 

GESTBUDB M. 
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PICTURE STORIES. 
No. IV. 

Wb have had great difTcnlty In deciding upon the 
best solutions, so many good ones have reached u». 
Judging by the huiidreda of letters which have come, 
the plan of these Picture Stories appenrs to intfTest 
our readers; one letter has come from New York, 
another from Berlin, and another from a dear little 
Dutch reader at the Hague. One little girl has sent 
us a picture stoij of her own making, and s)ie has 
drawn her ten pictures very nicely. Will Ettt 8. 
send us her address ? 

The best solutions, after the one now inserted, of 
the fijpcond story are the following : — 
. A. 8.; E. E.; W. W.; E. K.: E. H.; E. J. L.; 
R. L.; E. M.; J. B.; A. P.; H. R. W.; G. W.; 
G. L. v.; A. L. B.; G. Y. C; A. M. J.; F. J. S.; 
N. S.; H. J.; 8. E.; M. C; E. Af.; L. B.; B. M.; 
E.M. S.R.; H.W.; M.M.; M. P. : T.M.; B..T.; 
C. C; E. L. B.; E. A. P.; J. V. H. Some, like 
Georgina E. C. C, Nellie, and Mignoette, are excluded 
by not giving names in full. 

The best solution oi" story No. 3 will be given in 
the May magazine. « 

EDITOR. 
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[\VIl.LIE TALKING WITH PAFKER.] 



WILLIE OLIVEE: | 

A STOET OF THE ITESTERTON SCHOOL BOYS. 
By the Author of **Soldibb Habold." 



Chapter XL— Willie's Cross. 

** Here, Mrs. Henderson, Dr. Carey says voti are 
to put this Oliver to bed," said Hugh, at the door 
of the housekeepers room; '*and it's the best 
place for such sillv fellows." 

**Why, what have you been doing to him, 
Master Yemon ? he*s as white as a sheet ! " said 
Mrs. Henderson, as she received the dripping 
Willie. "You'll be killing one another some of 
these days ; for you be that careless, you young 
gentlemen are, that you don't mind a bit what 
you do." 



"Well, I had nothing to do with this. But 
you look after him, mother, and he'll be no worse. 
He*s one of those that think no end of every little 
ailment." 

And Hugh, having obeyed Dr. Carey's orders, 
withdrew. 

"I wonder what right you have to say that I ** 
muttered Mrs. Henderson, as she busied herself 
with Willie. 

It might be a little thing to Hugh Yernon, but 
it was not so to Willie Oliver. Delicate from his 
birth, and watched over with the most tender 
care, the sudden shock of the cold water bath 
was almost more than he could bear. 

But not old Peggie herself could have cared 
for him more tendSly now than did Mrs. Hen- 
derson. Her heart warmed towards the little 
desolate stranger; and with muttered scoldings 
over his heartless companions, she took him, half 
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faintm^ to his bedj and giving him something 
hot to drink, bade him lie still and sleep. 

But sleep did not visit Willie then ; ne tossed 
restlesdy from side to side, longing, oh how in- 
tensely! for his own dear home, and a kind, 
soothmg word from Ms loving father. 

By and by the door of the room was poshed 
softbr open, and two boys stole in on tiptoe- 
Cecil Vernon and Saunders. 

"I say. Oliver," said the former, "you're all 
right agam now, aren't you! Old mother Hen- 
derson wanted to frighten us by telling us you 
were iU ; but we knew better than that.^ 

"I don^t know," said Willie, in a weary tone, 
as if he did not care to be troubled. 

*<But, Oliver," said both the boys, ea^rly, 
" we want you to promise not to say anything to 
Dr. Carey about it ; he thinks you went in your- 
self and you will let him think so^ won't you f " 

"Why," said Willie, opening his blue eyes 
wide, "he could never be angry with you when 
he told you to do it." 

" Oh, that was all sammon. It was only a bit 
of a lark. Dr. Carey had nothing to do with it, 
of course ; and he would be precious angry if he 
got to know." 

**Then it was not true?" and there was a 
world of sorrow in the boy's eyes as he looked 
into the faces of his two companions. " Oh, Cecil 
Vernon, I did not tlunk you would tell me what 
was not true.*' 

Cecil moved uneasily. 

" You need not make such a fuss about that ; 
you must never think of believing all one tells 
you at school— nobody does — you will get finely 
taken in if ^ou do. But I want your promise, 
Oliver, not to tell Dr. Carey. If you do^ the 
whole school will be against you : sneaks are per- 
secuted always ; I warn you of that** 

Willie was silent for a minute. 

"I shaU tell the truth," he said at last ; ''but 
I shall not teU unless I am asked." 

"Bother the truth," exclaimed Cecil, impa- 
tiently ; " why can't you m at once that you 
went in of yourself? Dr. Carey would believe 
you then, and it would be all right.'' 

" No^ it would not be all right ;" and Willie's 
face grew grave and serious. " Dr. Carey might 
never find it out, but God would know; and 
papa has always taught me to hate anything like 
a he or deceit : you know what it says in the 
Bible about it" 

Saunders burst into a loud laugh. 

"Come, don't talk like that ; we don't want 
any preaching here." 

But Cecil was silent : perhaps the memory of 
his mother and her gentle teaching kept him so. 
In a minute he took Saunders oy the arm, 
saying, — 

" Come away, we shall make nothing of him ; " 
and the two boys left the room together. 

It was a relief to Willie when they went, and 
yet their words troubled him. It was his first 



actual contact with the crooked ways of the 
world. He had known in theory that all were 
not like his fiither, that all boys had not been 
brought up with the careful training he had had ; 
but until now he had always been with those 
whom he could thoroughly trust and depend 
upon, and he hod hoped it would have been so 
still, at least with his father's friends, the Ver- 
nons; but Cecil had been the one to open his 
eyes to the evil around him. 

Poor WilHe was feverish and unwell, and what 
might not have troubled him in health was a 
great burden to him now. And the tears stole 
from under his closed eyelids as he thought, what 
if they should make him untrue too I What 
would lus father say if his boy went back to him 
untrustworthy as tnese lus companions ? 

But by ana by came the thought, they could 
not make him so unless he too were willing. 
Then he remembered lus little Bible, and getting 
up, he took it from his drawer, and stole back to 
bed with it his own Bible, that his mother had 
given him, with his name in her writing ; and 
then a later date, and a text in his fiither's hand, 
" My son, give Me thine heart." 

Eagerly and tremblingly Willie turned over 
its leaves to find some comfort ; and he came upon 
the text, "If any man will come after Me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross daily, 
and follow Me." 

"Take up his cross !" Must Willie, weak, 
tremblins Willie take up his cross ! Yes, if he 
would follow Christ; and Willie was conscious 
that he earnestly wished to follow Him. But he 
shrank from the conflict that he saw awaited him 
in his school life. 

And the two or three days during which he was 
too weak and unwell to attend to his lessons 
were dark and cloudy ones to him. 



Chafteb XII.— Mbs. Cahet. 

"Alfbed, you never deny me anything^ you 
must let me have my own way in this." 

The words were addressed to Dr. Carey on the 
first Saturday evening after the opening of the 
school, and tney were spoken by his wife, whom 
we have not yet introduced to the reader. 

Mrs. Carey had been for some years past a 
great invalio, almost entirely confined to two 
rooms, and but rarely able to go out even for a 
short drive. The boys never saw her ; and, in 
general, they forgot her very existence. 

But however stem and determined Dr. Oarev 
was in the schoolroom— and he could be both 
when occasion required— his brow unbent, and 
he was gentle and tender as a woman whenever 
he entered his wife's apartments. 

He did not answer her immediately ; and she 
half turned on her sofa to look towaSrds him as 
he stood by the window. 
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"Alfred,'* she repeated softly, "you will let 
me do it I yoa will let him come." 

Dr. Carey came forward tiien. 

** I hardihr know, Louisa ; you never have had 
any of the boys here." 

" There is no rule without an exception," she 
replied, lightly; "and Henderson speaks in such 
high terms of Willie Oliver, that I should really 
like to see him." 

"Ah, I expected Henderson was at the bottom 
of it, " returned the doctor, his face relaxing into 
a half-smile ; "she is quite taken with the little 
fellow, which, I must confess, I am not I really 
think he is what the boys call ' rather soft' " 

' ' He. is frightened and shy yet, I dare say ; and 
not well either. Then he may come to me to- 
morrow, when you are all at church t " 

" You alw^s have your own way, my dear,** 
replied Dr. Carey, as he bent down and kissed 
her ; "but I am not sure that it is altogether 
judicious in the present instance ; I fear it will 
create some jealousy against the boy." 

A grave, sad expression stole over Mrs. Carey's 
fiEice. 

"I do think I might be of use to this little 
fellow. And I have so few opportunities of doing 
good, that I must make the most of them," she 
said, gently. 

** You do that always, my darling," was her 
husband's fond reply. 

And so the matter was settled. 

Accordingly, the next day, when Dr. Carey and 
his troop of boys had set off to church, Mrs. 
Henderson came bustling into the schoolroom, 
where Willie was fitting alone, still looking wan 
and white. The two had grown very good mends 
during Willie's short illness. 

" Now, my dear Master Willie, I have a treat 
for you to-day. You are not to stay here by 
yourself; you are to come witli me to Mrs. 
Carey." 

But Willie shrank back as if he did not think 
it at all a treat. He did not like strangers, and 
he had never even heard of Mrs. Carey. 

Why, she is the sweetest lady that ever lived, 
bless her ! You need not be a bit afraid of her. 
And she's very ill, Master Willie, and you'll may 
be be a bit of comfort for her." 

Willie hesitated no more ; if he was wanted, 
he must ffo. And when he saw Mrs. Carey's kind 
face, with its pleasant smile, he was not sorry 
that she had sent for hiuL 

She put her arm round him and drew him to her. 

"Well, Willie, you and I are left at home to- 
day; so we must try and help one another. I 
have not been at church for a long^ long time ; 
you were there, I dare say, last Sunday f" 

Willie said "Yes;" and straightway there 
came before his mind's eye the uttle country 
church, and Mr. Oliver preaching to the simple 
villa^ people, in plain, earnest words, that even 
Willie could understand; and the tears came 
into his eyes, which he turned away to hide. 



But Mrs. Carey drew his bead on to her 
shoulder, sayins, — 

"Poor little boy 1 so you feel lonely and sad 
away from your home and papa ?" 

Willie broke down qmte then, and sobbed 
bitterly for a few minutes ; but he quickly con- 
trolled himselj^ as he looked up into eyes that 
were full of love for him ; and he and Mrs. 
Cai^ understood and loved each other. 

Willie drew a low chair to the side of the 
so£e^ and with his hand in that of his new friend, 
besan to talk quite confidentially about his life 
at homei Mrs. Carey drew him on to speak of 
the dim recollections of his lost mother; but it 
was not so much of her that Willie cared to talk, 
as of his father. OHver had been father, 
mother, everything to his boy ; and Willie's 
earnest wish was that he might grow up worthy 
of such a parent. 

But at last he talked himself into silence; and 
he lay with his head on Mrs. Carey's cushion, 
and her hand softly stroked his head. She was 
thinking of one who, two years ago, had been just 
such another as Willie— her own boy, who had 
been the light of his home, and cheered many an 
hour of her wearisome illness. But God's voice 
had called him, and the mother's heart had had 
to yield up her only child. She had given him 
up submissively; and since then her own rest 
had seemed nearer, her own hope of heaven 
brighter, because one of her nearest and dearest 
had entered there. 

But Willie's voice roused her from her sad 
thoughts. 

" Mrs. Carey," he said, half hesiUtingly, " you 
are so good and so kind that perhaps you will 
help me." 

** Most willingly, dear, if I can." 

"Oh, vou can, I am sure," replied Willie, 
confidently. "I have so wanted to ask papa 
about it 

But Willie did not say what it was that he 
wanted help about. Mrs. Carey waited a minute^ 
and then she said gently, " Well, Willie, what is 
it!" 

"I want to be good, and I don't know how," 
exclaimed the boy, with a half-diok6d sob, as bis 
head went down upon his hands. 

''There is but one way, Willie dear; to love 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and to follow in his steps. " 

"Yes, but I found something in the Bible two 
or three days ago which has troubled me ever 
since." 

Mrs. Carey nut out her hand, and taking a 
Bible from a little table near her, gave it to 
Willie, sayin|[, "Find me what you mean, dear." 

Willie rapidly turned over the leaves, and soon 
found the verse that had lain heavy on his mind. 

" If any man wiU come after Me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow 
Me." 

"Mrs. Carey, must I bear the cross!" ha 
asked, earnestly. 
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*<Te8y dear child ; all His followers must bear 
it in some form or other. Bat, Willie, His yoke 
is eas^, His burden is light To know that the 
cross is of His appointing robs it of more than 
half its bitterness. Those who will be Christ's 
senrants mnst expect trouble because they are 
Hi& He loves them too well to let everything go 
smoothly. But yon need not fear, m;^ darlmg. 
He himself says, 'Fear not; I am with thee.' 
And if we have Him, Willie, nothing can harm 
us. And the rest of heaven wiU be all the 
sweeter for the trials and conflicts of life." 

Mrs. Carey's eyes glistened as she spoke. She 
had been speaking as much to her own heart as to 
Willie; for her own cross often lay with a heavy 
burden upon her. 

««But,^ said Willie, thoughtfully, "how can I 
4eny myself daily ! " 

"There are many wayi^ dear; many little 
things which we can give up for the sake of 
others ; manv small matters where it would be 
wrong to yield, and yet where we feel inclined to 
transgress ; Jesus sees and knows them all. But 
what He wants in us, and what by His grace alone 
we can do^ is to yield our will entirely to His^ in 
little thhigs as well as in great ones. He would 
have us — 

' Careful leis to serve Him much 
Than to please Him perfectly.' 

little Wniie, will you so follow Christ !" 

Willie did not answer immediately. There was 
a minute or two of thoughtful silence, durine 
which he was looking forward at the trials and 
troubles of school lira. But he raised his head 
by and by, with an earnest purpose on his face. 

" Yes, I will try to follow Jesus, Mrs. Carey. 
I do love Him a little, and I want to please Him.** 

" Then He is quite willing to help you, Willie, 
to be His faithful soldier and servant to your life's 
end." 

" And may I come to talk to you sometimes ?" 
he asked, timidly. " I don't think any one else 
here cares about it." 

"Yes, dear, whenever you can. There will 
always be a comer by my sofa, and a warm wel- 
come in my heart for you, Willie. You and I 
inll help each other." 

" I can't help you," he said. 

" Oh jres, you can. Thinking of and talking 
to you will make my days pass more pleasantly ; 
and they are often very weary ones, Willie. But 
vou must go back to the schoolroom now. I 
hear voices outside; the others have come back." 

Willie rose immediatelv, and putting his arms 
round Mrs. Carey, kissed her, and thanked her 
warmly, and then went away. 

As the door closed behind him Mrs. Carey 
sighed. Covering her face with her hands, she 
breathed an earnest thanksgiving that her 
heavenly Father had sent her work to do for Him 
in her life of weariness and pain — a lamb of the 
Saviours fold to help in his journey heavenwards. 



Chaftzb XIII. — ^Willis's Tboublbb. 

Whxn dinner was over, Willie stole away from 
his companions. He wanted to be alone to think 
over what Mrs. Carey had been saying to him, 
for there was no doing that in the schoolroom 
amid the noisy talking of its numerous occupants, 
and there was no being alone in the house ; so ho 
took his Bible and went out through the back 
garden door into the playground. 

It was a sweet, pleasant afternoon, and Willie 
felt the air refreshmff after being indoors all the 
morning. He quickly found a quiet, shady nook 
under a tree — ^not down by the river, WilUe had 
a dread of the water now—and he settled himself 
to read and think ; and a nice, quiet time he had 
of it for an hour. He determined to come there 
whenever he could. 

But at length his pleasant solitude was inter- 
rupted by the sound of voices ; and as they came 
nearer, Willie could not help hearing what was 
said. The first words he could distingulBh were 
Cecil's. 

"You don't mean to tell us that for a fact, 
Merridalef" 

"I do, then. Oliver was closeted with Mrs. 
Carey all the time we were at church this 
morning." 

"Oh, come now, Merridale, don't lay it on 
too strong," put in Parker; "who ever heard of 
the fellows beiDg with Mrs. Carey f Why, we 
hardly ever hear her mentioned, much less see 
her." 

" Well, Oliver has ; for Mother Henderson told 
me so herselt And if that's £[oing to be the 
order of things, a good deal will come to the 
Doctor's ears tnat has no business to do." 

" Let me catch Oliver at that sort of game, and 
he won't hear the last of it in a hurry," said 
Cecil; "but what &ncv can Mrs. Carey have 
taken to him, I wonder ?" 

" Birds of a feather, you know, Yemon ; I dare 
say they are both soft together. Mrs. Carey can't 
have much (ramntion, or she would not be the 
cipher she is in the house." 

"Come, I say, Merridale," said Jack Parker, 
"you don't know anvthing about Mrs. Carey, so 
you should not say that" 

"I suppose you will be in for it next Sunday," 
was the scornful reply. 

Willie listened tn. fear and trembling. He 
hoped the three boys would turn before they 
came in sight of him, and he crouched further 
under the tree, for he felt as if he could not bear 
much teasing pust then. He had been going over 
many things in his thouffhts, many of his good 
father's words, and not a few good resolutions had 
he made there all alone. And his heart was soft 
and tender. 

But the boys came leisurely on, and in a minute 
or two they saw hinu Cecil was the first to 
speak. 
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Wen, Mr. Oliver Cromwell, had you a plea- 
sant momiDg ! 

"Yes/* said Willie, without raising his eyes 
from his book. 

' ' And how many stories did yon tell Mrs. Carey 
about us poor fellows T You were abusing us 
right and left, I'll warrant me." 

"I never mentioned you," replied Willie, 
quietly as before. 

''It's well you didn't; for let me tell you, 
Oliver, if anything comes round to Dr. Carey's 
ears, we shall know whom we have to thank for 
it ; and you will have the whole school down upon 
you." 

Willie said nothing this time, but still kept 
bis eves upon his boo£ Cecil laid his hand on 
his shoulder to enforce his words^ and in so doing 
glanced down at the page. 

You are reading tluit to curry favour in high 
quarters, I suppose ; it is a pity Dr. Carey can- 
not see you," he said, with all the contempt he 
could put into his tones. 

Willie looked up then, with a white face and 
trembling lips. 

** Cecil Vernon, you are a very wicked boy I" 
he exclaimed, "rapa told me the Yemons 
would be good and kind, but you are the worst 
in the schooL What harm have I doneyou, that 
you should bo always teasing me ! You are a 
wicked, bad boy, and I don't care who hears me 
say it." 

"Thafs it," said Cecil, mockingly, "thafs 
how good little fellows like you ought to behave ; 
only if that la what you learn out of the Bible, 
I don't think it is teaching I should care 
about." 

"Come, I say, Cec," put in Parker, "you are 
really too hard upon Oliver. Come on, and leave 
him. * 

And Cecil said no more, but passed on with his 
companions. 

But Willie's pleasant thoughts were quite 
gone. He threw himself on the grass, sobbing 
bitterly. But he was grieving, not for Cecil's 
words, but for what he himself had said. He 
had been making such good resolutions just 
before, and then on the verv first provocation he 
had given way like tids. This was not following 
Jesus, tlus was not taking up his cross : what 
should he do if he was always going to be like 
this? 

An hour later he was still sitting there, with 
a quiet, sober look upon his fSeuse, and his Bible 
open upon his knee, when Jack Parker came 
back to him. 

"What, Oliver, here yet?" he said, as he 
threw himself down beside him. ** And you have 
been ciying^" he added, looking at Willie's tear- 
stained face. 

Willie's tears had nearly started again. 

" I am so sorry for what I said to CedL" 
Rubbish ! nonsense ! I am sure he deserved 
it all, and more. I was very glad you did tell 



him a bit of your nind. He is verv provoking^ 
but if you gave him a few more speeches like that, 
he would soon leave you alone." 

"Do you think he would?" asked Willie, 
eagerly ; but before Parker could reply, he went 
on, "N'o, it was not right. I was angry, or I 
should not have spoken so." 

"Angry I of course you were I who wouldn't 
be angry t A littie chaffing is all very well, but 
Ceo has carried it a great deal too &r ; and it is a 
wonder to me you have kept your temper so well, 
Oliver." 

"Don't don't say that, please; it was my 
cross, and I just threw it down in anger and 
would not carry it. Oh, I am so sorry." 

Parker did not answer, but he looked some- 
what curiously at the young boy beside him. At 
last he said, — 

"You are training for your &ther^s profession, 
aren't you, Oliver I going to be a dexgyman, aren't 
you?''^ 

"Not that I know of; why f " replied Willie, 
with a look of surprise. 

" Oh, I thought you seemed so well up in this 
sort of thing," was the answer, and Parker 
touched the Bible which still lay on Willie's 
knee. 

A shade of thought passed over the boy's 
face. 

"But everjr one reads the Bible, Parker," he 
said, after a mmute ; "Jesus says to us all, ' Follow 
Me ; * and how can we follow Him unless we find 
his footsteps here ? " 

"There is not much following at Beech ' 
Grove," said Parker, quickly* 

"Then I am all the more son^ that I have 
fiuled this afternoon," replied Willie, looking 
away into the distance. "Jesus Christ was meek 
and gentie ; I have not been that" 

Affain there was a pause, during which Parker 
was looking at him. 

"A strange fellow you are," he thought to him* 
sel^ but the respect which he had felt for Willie 
since the first day of their acQuaintance had grown 
wonderfully durmg the last naif-hour. 

You're a queer chap to come to a place like 
Beech Grove," he said aloud. " But I'U teU you 
what, Oliver, you come to me, and I'U settle Gee 
Yemen for you." 

"Will you?" said WiUie, eagerly; "may I 
come to you ? Oh, I did so want some one to 
help me." 

"Wen, in help you: only you'll find these 
strange notions you've got hold of won't work." 

But Willie thought difierentiv. He had been 
reading over and over again the Bible woids, 
"Fear thou not ; for I am with thee : be not dis- 
mayed ; for I am thy God : I will strenffthen thee ; 
yea, I will help thee ; yea, I will uphoM thee with 
the right hand of My righteousness." 
. Onl^ keep firm hold of that strong right hand, 
and there was no fear of fallings even for poor 
weak Willie. 
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A TALK ABOUT CEILINGS. 



•*1 HOPE that you feel ki a walking htimoor 
to-day, for I want you to ascend with me a very 
high mountain." 

Indeed, I fear the weather looks scarcely suf- 
ficiently propitious for such a lahorious expedi- 
tion, what part of the room do you liken to a 
mountain! 

" Why, Mount Ceiling, to bo sure. 1 am a&aid 
I cannot tell you how many feet it is above the 
level of the sea, but if you will glance upward 
you will see that its summit is covered with per- 
petual snow." 

I will becin my account of ceilings, then, witn 
those which Solomon had constructed for the 
temple. They were formed first with planks of 
eedar-wood, which was covered on the inside with 
fir tree, and overlaid with fine gold, and orna- 
mented with raised palm trees and chains. 

The prophet Jeremiah denounces a woe against 
Jehoiakhn, king of Judah, because he had built 
" his house by uuriajhteousness, and his chambers 
by wrong compeUing his subjects to construct 
him a wide house and large chambers, to cut out 
windows, ceil it with cedar and paint it with ver- 
milion, without giving them any payment for 
their work. Because Jehoiakim*s eyes and heart 
are but for his covetousness, the Lord pronounces 
that the rite of burial shall be denied him. He 
shall be buried with the burial of an ass, drawn 
and cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem." 
*• Shalt thou reign," inauires the prophet, "be- 
cause thou closest thvself in cedar ! *^ The true way 
to insure a long and prosperous reign would have 
been to follow m the steps of his father, the good 
king Josiafa, who ** did judgment and justice, and 
then it was well with him.^ Afinelycdled house 
seems, indeed, to have been a groat proof of luxury 
among the Jews. Haggai, when reproving the 
people for their negligence inrebuilding the temple, 
commences in this manner :— " Is it time for you, 
ye, to dwell in your ceiled houses, and this 
house lie waste 1" 

Now I must ask you to make an abrupt transi- 
tion from the time of Haagai to that of our Henry 
the Eighth. It seems toTave been quite a whim 
of that monarch's to have his initials entwined 
with those of hk wife of the time being, carved 
on the ceiling and walls of his palaces. Even 
the very short queenship of Anne of Cleves is 
perpetuated in this manner, as the date 1540 
within the medallions still remaining on the 
ceiling royal of St. James's testifies. The medal 
lions themselves consist of the initials H. A 
garnished with true lovers* knots. Katharine o_ 
Arragon*s device, a pomegranate with the motto 
" Not for my crown," frequently appears alone in 
the ancient part of Hampton Court, and may be 
noticed especially on the richly ornamented ceilinf 
of Cardinal Wolsey's oratory. Katharine adoptee 
this device from Granada, the home of her child 



hood, which abounded in pomegranates. The 
crown of that fruit is thrown away as worthless, 
hence the motto which poor Katharine found a 
too appropriate one; 

In an ancient mansion at Lethington, now 
known by the name of Lennox Woe, belonging to 
Lord BUmtyre, a room is shown in which Mary 
of Modena, queen of James II., slept whilst on 
her journey to Scotland in 1679. "The ceiling 
is richly embossed with the coronet and cipher 
of the royal guest." 

After Chanes the Second's death, the ceiling of 
the room in which Queen Katharine received her 
visits of condolence was covered with black, as 
well as the walls and the floor. The light of day 
was excluded, and tapers kept burning. Queen 
Katharine herself recuned throughout uie day on 
a mourning bed. 

The famous Star Chamber in Westminster 
Palace, once so dreaded, obtained its name, says 
the historian Stowe, from its ceilings being decked 
with gilt stars. 

Some of the ceilings in the new palace of West- 
minster are exceedingly rich in decoration. The 
surface of that in the Tnnce's Chamber is painted 
a dark blue. "Within the compartments are 
shields containing alternately the arms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and around them are en- 
riched quatrefoil borders, witii fleur-de-lis and 
coronals/' The sculpture of this ceiling is very 
varied, and the colours vivid. 

The ceiling of the House of Lords is flat, and 
is divided into many compartments filled with 
different carved devices and symbols, all of which 
are gilded. Immediately over the throne is the 
royad monogram, crowned and interlaced by s 
cord. The massive beams which support the 
oeiUng present almost the appearance of solid 
gold, so riohlv are they gilded. The ceiling in 
the House of Commons is more plainly decorated 
(at least so far as regards colour) than the House 
of Lords, but no less an amount of thought and 
labour has been expended on its delicate carvings : 
"the prevailing colour of the whole is rich oak, 
heightened to a slight extent by the decorated 
panels." 

Now before our Talk about Ceilings conducts 
us into distant countries, I will give you an his- 
torical anecdote. In former times, during the 
minority of an infant sovereign, his subjects were 
not contented to leave him in the obscurity fitted 
for his tender years, but insisted on his appearing 
before them on state occasions, and bearing his 
proper part in the ceremonial. Although in the 
year 1571 the little King James YI. of Scotland 
was only four years old, it was arranged that he 
was to open Parliament in person. The lords 
and burgesses were assembled in the great hall of 
Stirling Castle, and the little king having been 
duly taught to repeat by heart a short speech, 
was carried in by his trusty guardian the Earl ol 
Mar, and seated on the throne at the upper end of 
the apartment Even at that tender age it is said 
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that James displayed the germ of some of those 
qualities for which he was afterwards distinguished. 

He possessed a prodigious memory, an insatiable 
euriosity, and a queer talent for observation, 
saying unaccountable things, and showine a droU 
kind of wit as soon as he could speak. From 
his eleyated position now he glanced up and down 
the hall (a noble Gothic room 120 feet in length), 
watching curiously all that was taking place. 
What especially attracted his attention was a hole 
in ^e roof^ caused by a slate having slipped off, 
or, as others say, it was in the canopy of the 
throne itself. Trq time having arrived for James 
to deliver his speech, he recited it with most be- 
coming gravity and correctness ; but after bavins 
uttered the concluding words, he made the fol- 
lowing unexpected addition, in his broad Scottish 
brogue, — " There is arie hole in this parliament.'* 
In our days such a auaint remark would have 
excited only a burst of merriment, but the parlia- 
ment there assembled henrd it with horror and 
dismay. They fully believed that a spirit of pro- 
phecy had come upon the babe before them, and 
that his words predicted some great misfortune 
to one of their members. In the violent death of 
the Duke of Lennox, that same ^ear, they saw 
but the fulfilment of their forebodmgs. 

What strange times those must have been, 
when so many grave lords and burgesses could 
assemble with such form to be addressed by a 
tiny child!" 

We will now travel to some other parts of the 
world, and inspect the ceilings we find there. 

The rooms in the planters houses in Brazil are 
seldom built with separate ceilings. The roof is 
the common covering of all, and so slight and low 
are tiie partitions between them, that each word 
spoken, and even the breathings of the persons in 
the next room, may be distinctly heard. 

In very hot countries, such as India and China, 
a machine called a punkah is fastened to the 
ceilings of houses belonging to Europeans. This 
is a frames from eight to ten feet long and three 
feet high, covered with Indian doth. A rope 
communicates with the next zoom through a hole 
in the wall, like a bell-pull. Here a servant sits 
and moves it incessantly up and down to cause a 
pleasant draught Were ne to cease but for a 
second, Europeans would find it a difficult matter 
to breathe. 

The Chinese themselves are fond of hanging 
lamps and lanterns all over their ceilings. In ^e 
house belonging to Mandarin Howqua, a Chinese 
nobleman, visited by Madame IdaPfeifferin 1846, 
these lamps and lanterns were formed of ''glass, 
transparent honi, and coloured gauze, or paper 
ornamented witii glass beads, fringes, and 
tassels. " There were other lamps also on the walls, 
so that the apartment must, she says, when 
lighted up ''present a very faiiy-like appear- 
ance." 

The Chinese likewise decorate the ceilings of 
their large flower-boats in the same manner. 



These boats are not formed like ours, but have a 
regular wooden house built upon them, so that 
they must look very like Noah's arks. The 
interior forms a very handsome apartment, the 
walls of which are ornamented with mirrors and 
silk hangings ; and the ceiling hung all over with 
glass chandeliers, coloured paper lanterns, and 
lovely little baskets of fresh flowers. These 
large boats are used as places of amusement ; but 
many fiEmiilies in China live altogether in vessels 
built in the same manner, but more plainly 
furnished. Travellers say that the immense 
number of boats on the Canton riyer (some thou- 
sands) presents a most strikingspectacle, especially 
at festival times, when all the lanterns are illu- 
minated. The large stationary vessels are 
arranged in rows, forming regular streets, down 
which the smaller ones pass up and down like 
carriages in a town. 

The Turks usually display much taste in the 
ornamentation of their ceilings. That belonging 
to the morning-room of the Sultana's summer 
palace in 18S6 "was of a deep purple colour, 
ribbed and studded with gold stars. The ceiling 
of the saloon, dome-shaped, was magnificently 
painted, and supported by forty porphyry pillars 
with gilt capitals." 

Miss Paraoe once passed the night while visiting 
Constantinople in a room whose ceiling was 
strangelv ornamented. It was lined with canvas, 
on which was painted in oils a large tree in full 
leaf. The canvas was so loosely mounted on a 
light frame that the least air made it flutter, 
which was intended to give the tree the appear- 
ance of realilr; but as "the branches were so 
badly painted that they looked like boa con- 
strictors, and each leaf was as large and black as 
the crown of a man's hat," this ingenious device 
had scarcely the wished-for effect. 

The enormous edifice of St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople was originally a Christian church, 
but is now desecrated into aMahommedan mosque. 
Its dome is 185 French feet from the ground, and 
appears on looking up to extend almost higher 
tnan the eve can reach. Formerly the dome 
itself was aaomed with beautifril minute mosaics, 
but the Turks on obtaining possession of it covered 
it with a coating of whitewash ; so that it is only 
in parts where tne whitewash hiu got scraped off 
that the original desi^ can be perceived. Un- 
fortunately, also, the mferior Imams attached to 
the mosque make a trade of selling the fragmentii 
of gilt and coloured mosaics whicn they can tear 
down from the walls. Two mighty cherubim 
once were visible beneath the dome ; but these 
have been partially effaced by a daubing of colour, 
which causes them to appear in the distance like 
huge shapeless masses of shadow.- Notwith- 
standing these attempts to destroy its beauty, 
however, the dome of St. Sophia is still said on 
great festivals to present a magnificent spectacle. 
§0 far as the eye can reach upwards, circles of 
light (appearing as if suspended in mid-air) mark 
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its form, while beneath devices of every shape 
and colour are formed by lamps of various hues. 

The mosque of Sultan Acnmet, though less 
vast than St. Sophia, is said to impress with a 
still greater feeling of awe. Colossal marble 
pillars five or six feet in circumference, wreathed 
with lamps to their very summit, support the 
dome, and the number of lights suspenaed from 
the roof give the whole edifice the appearance of 
a space overhung with stars. ▲. o. B. 

"TEOT," THE PET SPABEOW. 

A BEQUSL TO "MX CANASUB " 

Conclusion. 

Alas for my hopes of keeping Trot all the 
winter, and luiving his children brought to me as 
playthings ! After the foregoing account of him 
was written, he began to fp freely out of the 
window, and to roost out at night, but still coming 
down on my head or hand whenever he chose, 
either as I walked about the garden or sat in the 
window. One Monday evenings as I sat there, he 
flew in, took a ffood meal, caressed me for a 
moment, and dashed off again to Ms roost, among 
the branches of a climbing rose-tree, over the walls 
close to the window. He had been full of spirit 
all day, and very little in the house. Between 
five and six the next morning, I heard him at my 
window. I went and took him in, and fed him, 
and finding him very tired and sleepy, took him 
into my bed ; and there, in his usual place on my 
chest, and covered with the beddotnes, he fell 
asleep, and so did I ; and Trot and his mistress 
slept toffelher for an hour or more. Then the 
little feUow jumped up much refreshed, and after 
eating again, and playing about the room for a 
little while, went out to his play in the garden. 
But he kept on coming in and out all the morning, 
seldom staying out long together, coming in every 
few minutes, and runiung up my arm to my head, 
with the old intimacy uiat subsisted before he 
besan to go so much out of doors. He was very 
jealous at all times ; and that day, when I was 
talking and laughing with my compaiiion, and not 
noticing him as he lay on my chest, he suddenly 
sprang at my fingers, pecking them furiously, 
and both by beak and voice resenting my neglect ; 
and when I humoured him, and was silent, he 
soon fell asleep. At about one o'clock he took 
a good meal, standing on the window-sill, and 
eating crumbs of cake from a little glass plate put 
there for him. He then got on an ear of millet in 
the comer of the window, and feasted on that^ 
and then came back merrily to his seat on my 
head. I little thought that fanny, little feast 
would be the last bit of food my Trot would 
receive from me. I was called into the kitohen 
for a few minutes, and knowing that the cat was 
there, took my little bird into the garden, and 
left him perched on a shrub in front of th» window. 



I never saw him again. A neighbour's little 
page-boy came in on an errand, and seeing a young 
bira hopping about, took him up, and carried him 
home. Thence he let my poor pet fly from a high 
upper window into a wood at the opposite side of 
the road from his home, and I have never seen 
nor heard of him since 1 



FIEST A COENEE AND THEN ALL. 

When a sin Ib let in as a suppliant, it remains in 
as a tyrant. The Arabs have a fable of a miller 
who one day was startled by a camel's nose thrust 
in the window of the room where he was sleeping. 
'* It is very cold outside,'* said the camel, I on^ 
want to get my nose in.'* The nose was let in, 
then tiie neck, and finally the whole body. Pre- 
sentlv the miller beoan to be extremely inconveni- 
enced at the ungainly companion he had obtained 
in a room certainly not large enough for both. 
" If you are inconvenienced, you may leave," said 
the camel ; " as for myseli^ I shall stay where I 
am." There are many such camels knocking at 
the human heart. 



EDITOEIAL NOTICES. 

OoLDBV HouBS.— The April part is now ready, 
price sixpence, oontaininff several chapters of the 
two new stories, besides a large variety of other inte- 
resting matter. Try to gain new subscribers for this 
beautmd magasine. The memoir of Lord Clyde is 
worth all the moxiey. 

Letters for the Editor and Books for Beview most 
be addressed thus:— The Bev. Dn. Whittbxosb, 
care of We, W. Macintosh, Publisher, 24, Paternoster 
Bow, London. All letters to be prepaid. 

The Canvassing Bills may be had on application to 
the Editor, or through any bookseller. "Sew cor- 
respondents are refemd to the Editorial Notiees ^ 
" Sunshine " for May, 1807. 



THE OLD FOLKS. 

BouBD by the fire the old folks sit. 
And the grandsire reads in his Bible a bit, 
While the old wife puts bj her netting to hear 
The words she has loved mr this many a year. 
Then the old cat dimbs on the goodman's knee. 
And asks for a share of his fingal tea, 
Purring away, as her ney old paws 
Backward ana forward she genUy draws. 
And then in the twilight the old man's joy 
Is to tell of the time when he was a boy; 
And ever the little ones want to know 
" How people got on in those days long ago." 
He tells of the wonders he saw in Spain 
That summer before he was courting J ane ; 
And how he gave up his soldiering bfe 
When he entered that cot with his blooming wife. 
And a smile lights up the old wife's eye 
As she thmks of the day so long gone by. 
When the youn^ man said he should always bless 
The day when his Jane had whispered " Tee." 
Then up on the settle the children creep. 
And grandfather talks them off to sleep. 

XABT V. TUPPSB. 
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DAISY'S FOETUNE. 

By the Author of "Dora Selwyn," "Ernest 
"Wilton," &c. 



Chapter IX.— A Castle in the Air. 
The two or three days which they spent at the 
sea-side made Daisy and Winifred better acquainted 
with each other tlian they would have become in 
Uie same time at Winifred's home. There is less 



[UAKBT GATHSSINa WILD FLOWRRS FOR WIKKIB.] 

formality observed in a lodging than in one's own 
house, and persons are necessarily thrown more 
into one another's company than they would be 
if they had their usual duties and occupations to 
attend to. 

The cluldren spent many hours on the beach, 
where Daisy sometimes read aloud out of a story- 
book, while Winifred and aunt Lucy were busy 
with knitting and crochet : but more frequently 
Mr. Raymond and his sister-in-law walked in the 
town, either separately or together, and then 
Winifred and Daisy were left to amuse them- 
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mIyos as they pleased, and to chatter about what- 
ever they liked. 

It would not be easy to count up the various 
subjects which passed under their notice ; for 
young persons are not so reserved as their elders, 
and they tell their thoughts as well as their 
doings to each other with perfect freedom. Num- 
berless Uttle incidents in Daisv's history while 
with her grandmother, then with her parents and 
brothers, and subsequently with her widowed 
mother at Marshville, were related, in return for 
Winifred's confidences respecting her home life, 
her brothers, and her various acquaintances. 

Winifred justified her commimications on this 
latter point bv the necessity of Daisy's learning 
something of tiie persons whom she would in 
future meet with in her new home. 

Mamma always says I am to talk about things, 
not persons," i(he observed ; "but I am obliged 
to tell you a little about our friends, Daisy, or 
else you will be so long in finding out who and 
what they are ;-and besides, as you are to be 
my sister, I want you to like everybody that I 
like." 

Daisy did her best in acquiring and in remember- 
ing this fresh knowledge, but she was not clever 
in the recollection of names, and on this account 
she made so many mistakes, and confused people 
so amusingly together, that Winifred laughingly 
said she must, after all, wait till Daisy could see 
the real parties for herself. 

But although this one topic had to be given 
up, tiiere was no lack of conversation between 
the little girls. Winifred, notwithstanding her 
quiet manner and her serious little face,, was a 
tnorough little chatterbox; and Daisy's tongue 
was not one likely to grow stiff for. want of using. 
Though only a year or two older than Winifred, 
she had &een much more than- th& latter had of 
the real, matter-of-foct world, with its hardships 
and its difficulties ; and she ia^. thus much to^ 
Winifred that was perfectly new to the coemiaVs 
little daughter. And after .the first little. diffi- 
culty of mentioning her moth^ had b^eu got. 
over, Daisy seemed rather ^lad than otharwi^e to 
speak about her. With bnght eyes and glowing 
cheeks she talked of her mamma's kiudness and 
never-faUing indulgence towards herself, and of 
the patience and cheerfulness with which Mrs. 
Clinton had borne the various small trials which 
poverty brings in its train : and in drawing her 
mamma's diaiacter Daisy unwittingly sketched a 
few bright features in her own. 

''How clever you must be," said Winifred, 
admiringly, after listening to Daisy's description 
of the ways in which she had frequently assisted 
her mother— "how clever you must be, to help 
to make dresses, and to go shopping by yourself, 
and to get the tea and the breaktast ready for 
your mamma ! " 

" Oh, it isn't much when you are used to it," 
said Daisy ; "the only thing I really disliked 
was buying meat at the butcher's ; but I seldom 



had to do that^ because ICrs. Denham generally got 
ours for us when she went for her own. " • 
" Well, now, I think I should have liked that," 
said Winifred ; "because it would be so nice to 
choose the pitfts I like best I should always 
have lamb or veal, for instance." 

"Oh, you could not do that," said Daisy; 
"they are not always in season, you know." 

'* Then I would have roast leg of mutton at 
other times, because that is the leanest joint, and 
I cannot eat any fat ; can you, Daisy f 

"Yes," said Daisy ; "but we could not afford 
to buy lejcs of mutton, Winifred ; they are very 
dear, and mamma never had much money to 
spend." 

"What a pity everybody is not rich !" said 
Winifred, compassionately ; "it would be a deal 
pleasanter to always have what one wants." 

Winifred's "wants " cUd not fkxtend beyond a 
new book, or workbox^ or toy, or some passing 
gratification. She had never risen up only haO 
satisfied from a scanW breakfast, nor been^liged 
to dine off bread and butter because th^e was 
nothing else to be had. Daisy had been -brought 
up in a harder school than Wmifred, bu^she was 
of a sunnier tem^ramint, a»d had Jitarnt its 
lessons without being ij^]i;ire4 Jby theiik ;, indeed, 
she would probahijM^ 'the %^tter^>i#U her life 
through for the unconscious ben|#i 'which she 
had gained ,iroia^theiakr7 . .a 

" Would not yoB lik6 -to be rii^r Dai^ 1 " 
"Very much,** said rJDaisj^ promptly. "I 
t should Hke to.^ rich .e^eiigh to have a pony- 
carriage, .a^d a4eartlittki»4^jlage,f yrith .roses and 

houeysookfis tiicining fooni^&e poiob " 

"Aodiwe must ham* verylai^a^garden,"said 
Winifred,^quiet^ inwt^g henelf a« ft. partner 
in the concern, t 

_ "Yes, and. an ovphard," a^lDaisy; "because 
we shoiUd want plaiity of fniit to make into pre 
^erv^ to give ^o poor people when .they are ilL" 
"Like mamma does a little," said Winifred ; 
''she. always sends black purraut jam to the 
children in her districts skm they have sore 
throats." 

Daisy nodded her head in assent and went on. 
"Then we must have a library full of beauti- 
ful books, and a really good piano, and a harp '* 

"Aharpt" 

^ Yes, it is not so common as a piano : pi.nnos 
are so very common now-a-days : besides, a lady 
F^t^k ^ loo^s so pretty and graceful, 

** It would not do for me," said Winifred, con- 
tentedly, "because I could not manage a harp 
while lying down,". 

"Oil, you must get better, of course," said 
Daisy ; " or if not, as you work so neatly, you 
should have a sweet little parlour all to yourself, 
set out with the loveliest cushions, and mats, and 
antimacassars, and furnished wiUi two or three 
handsome work-tables filled with a supply of 
wools and silks of every possible sort and colour.** 
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•' But I should not want the room all to myseli^ 
Daisy ; yon must sit in it too.** 

' ' I should sometimes sit and read to you there, " 
said Daisy, ''but I should not do any needle- 
work." 

" Why, you told me just now how well you 
could do it" 

•*So I can," replied Daisy. "Dear mamma 
said she never saw a little eirl of my age work 
better than I did ; but, for all that, I cannot bear 
it, Winifred." 

"Why not?" 

" I hardly know ; it is so dreadfully slow, for 
one thing, and then I don't like, unless I am 
reading a story, to sit still long together, as one 
must do at needlework. So I shau leave all that for 
you, while I manage the house and look after the 
servants." 

' ' But^rand ladies don't look after the servants, " 
said Winifred : ** they have a housekeeper to do 
that." 

*'We must have one, then, and instead of 
bustling about at home I must drive out in the 
pony-chaise, and visit the schools, and the poor 
people, while you receive visitors in your pretty 
little drawing-room." 

** How del^htfulit all sounds f " said Winifred, 
layinff down for a moment the slipper she was 
working for her papa. ''But bh, Daisy! where 
is all the money to come from P " 
Out of the bank," said Daisys 
But money does not come out of the bank 
unless it has first been put in," was Winifred's 
practicid suggestion. 

■ ** Well, somebody must die and leave you an 
immense fortune,'* said Daisy, by way of evading 
that difficulty. 

"To be sure," said Winifred } "and then we 
should diare it between us." 

"Or I tell you what would be better still," 
said Daisy, " My uncle Philip,— I told you I hitd 
an unde who ran away from home t " 

"Yes; was his name Philip!" 

"PhiUp Deveiell; a pret^ name, isn't it!" 
Well, when we are erown up he must come back 
from Australia, or South America, or some other 
of those out-of-the-wav places, brinsing heaps 
and heaps of money with him, which ne nas got 
over there, and which he does not know what in 
the world to do with, and, of course, he will give 
us as much of it as ever we choose to have." 

"But, Daisy, I thought your undo was 
drowned ! " 

" Yes, so he was ; but, you know, that never 
signifies in a story-book. Feople always come to 
life sgain whenever they are wanted to do so, and 
therefore we can easily suppose that unde Philip 
was not really lost on his voyage, but was only 
smuggled away somewhere until it was time for 
me to become a great ** 

"Heiress?" 
Ye& heiress ; that is the proper word, Wini- 
fred." 



Thus Daisy and Winifred, with thefr romantic 
ideas—and all children have romance enough in 
their composition, — ^built up thefr castle in the 
air, and admired it exceedingly, quite indifferent 
about its unsubstantial foundation. And we^ 
grown-up reader, older and wiser as we are in 
many respects, often indulge in dreams of the 
future which are as little likely as theirs were to 
turn into sober fiicts. 

** Yes, reader, we are children too; 

We make the future bright and fair ; 
With flowers our ooming path we strew, 
Nor think of troubles which are gathering there. 

" What shall be on the morrow P Nay, 
Strive not the sealed-up page to read ; 
Fulfil the duties of tO'dap, 
And simply follow where Gk>d's hand shall lead.*^ 



Chaptbk X.— The KisTirBir Home. 

When aunt Lucy saw how suitable a eompanio». 
Daisy was for her little niece, and how nappy 
Winifred already seemed with her, she obligingly 
retracted most of the objections which she 
entertained to her being received into Mr. Ray- 
mond's family, and you misht have supposed, 
from the cordiality with which she talked to Mr. 
Raymond about ms plans for the little orphim, 
that the proposition of adopting her had originally 
been aunt Lucy's own. I scarcdy understand 
how anybody can change thefr sentiments so . 
rapidly, and veer round in thefr remarks, like the 
weathercock, to exactly the opposite diroction in 
which they were the minute oefore. But 1 am 
not called upon to explain these inconsistencies, 
but simply to record them, and I am very elad to 
do so when the change, like that of aunt Lucy's, 
is a change for the better. 

It is not every one with such strong prejudices 
as she had who is as ready to nve them up when 
convinced of thefr unreasonableness. But aunt 
Lucy did nothing by halves. If she disliked any- 
thing she disliked it thoroughly, and if her aver- 
sion was removed her approbation was corre- 
spondingly strong and unqualified. So now witiv- 
reference to Daisy, she took the kindest interest 
in all that concerned her, and made her several 
nice presents before she left the sea-side ; presents 
not, perhaps, of great worth in themselves, but 
that were really valuable to a little gfrl who had 
so few possessions of her own as Daisy. 

But Daisy herself must be allowed some of the 
credit of gaining aunt Lucy's good opinion. 
There was a frankness and brightness of manner 
about Daisy, a willinmess to please and be pleased, 
a forgetfnlness of sel^ and a quickness in attend- 
ing to the wants of others, which won an entrance 
for her into most people's hearts. You could 
scarcely help liking a onild who was so cheerful 
and obliging, and so gratefiol for all that was dona 
for her. 
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Girls and boys should remember that it is gene- 
rally their own £anlt if they are not loved by their 
friends. Th^y cannot make themselves pretty or 
clever, bnt they may, if they will trv, and seek 
for Goa*s help in trying, become agreeable, patient, 
and self-denying^ and these are the qualities 
which will secure the good-will of those abont 
them. 

Mr. Baymond and the two children had a 
pleasant journey home, and a hearty, motherly 
greeting from Mrs. Bavmond. A stranger who 
saw the kind way in which she treated both little 
girls might certainly have supposed that they 
were sisters ; and although Daisy missed her own 
mother's touch and fitmiilar tone, and had to dash 
awav a hasty tear as she heard Winifred exclaim, 

Oh, 'ma dear ! it is so nice to be at home asain!" 
yet there was such a wann greeting for her as 
weU as for Winifred, and Mrs. Baymond was such 
an excellent hand at making people comfortable, 
without any ostentatious fuss in doing so, that 
Daisymust have beena very different girl from what 
she was had she not yielded to the influence of the 
cheerful atmosphere surrounding her. Winifred 
had all her home friends to see or to inquire after, 
from Susan, the old servant who had nursed her 
in infancy, down to Blackie, the large, well-to-do 
cat, who was almost too la^y to bestir himself; 
and she had sundry small presents to give to 
everybody in the house—Blackie excepted — in- 
cluding even Tom, the shop-boy. 

"I bought this handkerchief for Tom, 'ma, be- 
cause it has a shell pattern all round the border." 

*'Poor Tom ! I had foiffotten to tell you about 
ihim," said Mrs. BaymoncL 

''What about him, mamma ? " said Winifred. 

And her father looked up inquiringly. He had 
.noticed Tom's absence from the shop, but sup- 
posed he was out on an errand. 

'* He is very iU with scarlet fever," said Mrs. 
Raymond, turning to her husbands ''He com- 
.pluned, tiie d^ after you left, of a sore throat, 
and when Dr. West caUed in the evening I told 
him of it, and as soon as he had examined Tom's 
throat he sent him home directly, and told him 
he was to go to bed and not to get up again until 
he gave him leave." 

" Any danger, do vou think ?** 

" No ; Dr. West thinks he is doing as well as 
we can expect, but the case was only just taken in 
time, he says. Tom*s throat had been troubling 
him for some days, but the foolish lad did not 
mention it, lest he should have to take medicine." 

" Boy like," said Mr. Baymond ; "bringing a 
, greater evil upon himself through avoioing a 
' lesser one. Have his little sisters caueht it ? ^ 

" No ; they were fortunately at their grand- 
^mother's, where they are to remain at present*' 

" Is his mother in want of anything 1 " 

"Not now," answered Mrs. Baymond, by which 
viier husband knew that she had supplied all that 
was necessary. And I told her that you would 
pay Tom his wages as usual until he was better. " | 



" Quite right, Mary ; one could not do less than 
that. Bnt who have you in his nlace f " 

"Some one that Daisy knows,^' said Mrs. Bay- 
mond, smiling at Daisy. "Mrs. Denham's 
eldest boy." 

"What, Harry Denham?" exclaimed Daisy. 
"I am glad of [that, because Mrs. Denham so 
much wisned to get a place for him." 

" So she told me. i said to her that ours was 
of course only temporary employment, but that it 
would be a beginning for hixn, and might lead to 
something else." 

"How big is he, mamma?" said Winifred; 
"as tall as Tom?" 

" Quite so, and rather the stouter of the two." 

" Oh, then he will be able to draw my chair," 
said Winifred, showine by her comment the rea> 
son why she had askea the question. 

"Yes, Winifred; and he seems a pleasanter 
tempered lad than Tom, though I am not yet sure 
whether he is equally to be depended upon. But 
he is very willing and obliging so fiu." 

Winififed, being unable to walk out of doors, 
had a low chair, with a reclining, soft-cushioned 
seat, on which she was laid when the weather was 
fine, and drawn gently about for an hour or two. 
The chair was a very easy one, upon springs, and 
Winifred was remarkably light, so that a strong 
boy could wheel it along without any difficultnr. 

She was sorry on her own account, as well as 
on his, that Tom was ill, for she had grown quite 
accustomed to him now, and he understood the 
exact pace at which she preferred going, and the 
way to avoid all rough jerks. Winnie was a very 
orderly, and rather particular young lady, and 
she l^ed to have everything about her arranged 
after the nicest fashion, and everything done in 
the quietest style; and although she would en- 
dure any discomfort rather than complain of any- 
body, it was a real trouble to her to bear unneces- 
sary noise, or to put up with vulgarity. So she 
was anxious to see what sort of a.boy Harry was. 
Perhaps he would not be over-clean, or he might 
have some unrefined habits about him ; and as it 
would be a long time before Tom, if he recovered, 
would be allowed to return to his situation, it 
was of some importance to a sensitive little maiden 
like Winifred to have a pleasant substitute in his 
place. 

Harry came to the parlour door presently with 
a message to his master from the young man who 
had managed the shop in his absence, and Wini- 
fred was quite satisfieicl with his appearance. He 
was a fair-haired, genteel-looking boy, very well 
mannered for his station in life, and apparently 
more intelligent than most poor lads. 

The next day, when Winifred went out in her 
chair, Harry managed so nicely that Winifred was 
much pleased with him. He took her in quite a 
new direction, across a meadow, and through a 
shady lane ; and he climbed up a steep bank to 
gather some wiid flowers for her that grew at the 
topb 
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THE DAXJGHTEE'S LAMENT. 

BY NETTA LBIGH. 




Oh, motlier, I miss 70U 
eadly ! 

Why could not you 
longer stay ? 
I am sorry God sent his 
angels 

To call you so soon away ; 
X miss you at night and 
morning, 
I miss you at meal-times 
too; 

But I miss you the most on 
Sundays, 
Because I have less to 
do. 

I try to comfort our father 
And I make the fire bum 
bright ; 
And I sweep up the hearth 
aU tidy 
Against ne comes home at 
night ; 

And I mend his shirts and 
his stockings ; 
But often I hear him sigh; 
And I know, though he does 
not say so, 
That he misses jou more 
than I. 

I do my best for the children, 
And the little ones cling 
to me; 

But Harry grows wild and 
restless, 
And says he shall go to 
sea; 

And Nellie is proud and 
wilful, 

And a sister's advice she 
spurns; 
She tosses her head, and tells 
me 

To mind myown conoema 



Ah, mother, I want your patience. 

And your wise, yet gentle ways; 
I must not be cross with Nellie, 

But must win her with words of praise ; 
And my little brothers and sisters. 

For their wants I must kindly care ; 
But at times I feel that the burden 

Is more than I well can bear. 

I will do what you told me, mother. 
When you said you were goincr to die ; 

I will trust in the loving Saviour, 
The Friend who is always nigh ; 



He will give me strength for the duties 
That £dly around me throng; 

He will help me to meet my troubles 
With a smile, and even a song ' 



Oh, mother* I miss you sadly. 

And I pine for your looks of love; 
But I know you will not forget us 

In your shming home above ! 
And Jesus, the tender Shephwd, 

Who carried the lambs of old. 
Will bring us at last, dear mother. 

All safe to his heavenly fold. 
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A TALK ABOUT PLATES AND 
DISHES. 



PAST FIBST. 

"As our laborious expedition to the top of a 
snowy mountain must nave tired ns, I am sure, 
sappose we go to a small place next There is a 
plate of biscnits on the table ; shall wa travel 
there ?'* 

Ye% if you like, oar talk shall be about 
plates and dishes. First, we must consider how 
<&ina, porcelain, and earthenware are made. 
They are formed by mixing a hard kind of flint 
stone — ground to a powder — ^with sofk clay, into 
a fine paste, which is well kneaded with the 
hands, moulded into shapes, and then baked for 
a short time. The beauty of china dmMiids greatly 
on the mixture of the paste. For me finer sorts 
much care is taken to blend the materials in 
exactlv the proper proportions. Now the china 
is read^ to receive the pattern. The best kinds 
are pamted with the hmd, and the commoner 
sorts — ^as this willow pattern plate, for instance, 
— ^have their pattern transferred on them. 

"In what way!" 

Well, the design intended is first engraved 
on a copper plate. Over this a thick blue colour- 
ing is spread^ and when a thin paper, wellaeaned, 
is placed upon it, and passed under a roUlng 
pressure, an impression is taken off. This paper 
18 then laid on the partially baked plate, which,, 
bev»^ porous or foil of minute holes, easily reoeives 
the tmt and pattern* It is then baked again «nd 
glazed, after which the pattern appears as thougti 
painted with a brush. 

"What Ib the reason that common crookeiy i»:> 
usually blue or yellow, and that eartheiurare jugs 
and pitchers are a dull brownish red I '* 

The reason is this : the china, at^rtoid' 
before, must be baked after, it has received 
pattern. As some colours beari the heat better 
than others, it follows that those which do so will 
be most commonly used. Cobalt blue is one of 
these. The dingy red colour of common pottery 
is caused by the burning alone. The commoner 
kinds of dav usually contain iron, and this, when 
baked in the fire, becomes red. Bricks, which 
you will remember are also formed of clay buraed 
in a kiln, are red. 

"If baking turns clay red, how do they make 
white plates?" 

In order to do so, it is necessary to make sure 
that the clay used contains no iron. This was 
formerly a very difficult undertaking ; but now 
a good chemist can make the proper kind of clay 
artificially. Before they understood this, however, ■ 
white ware could only be made in places where 
tiie clay had no iron. China, being peculiarly 
favoured in this reroect, was the first nation that' 
succeeded in manufacturing white porcelain. The 
pottery used by the ancients was always either 



red or red and black. The oldest specimens now 
preserved are usually ornamented with black 
figures on a red ground, or, less commonly, with 
rMl figures on a black ground ; but no other 
colours could be used. The Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians seem to have learned, however, a secret of 
rendering their groundwork white by covering it 
with an opaque enamel varnish. In Herculaneum 
and Pompeii another variety of ornamentation has 
been discovered— vases enamelled with light- 
coloured day on a red ground. The earthenware 
which we have in common use is chiefly mann- 
fitctured in a district of Staffordshire called "the 
Potteries." Del^ or Dutch ware, is baked clay 
or pottery covered within and without with a 
thick white or brown glazing. It was first invented 
in 1450. Dutch tiles are made firom this material, 
and are often used to line dairies and baths. The 
best china made in England comes from the 
manu&ctories at Worcester and Derby. A very 
beautiful kind of china is made in France, called 
the Sevres china, but it is fearfully expensive. 
A single plate, I have heard, coets £20, and vases 
sell from £100 to £1,000. Another very beautiful 
kind is the Dresden china. This has raised figures 
and flowers on its sur&ee, and the colouring is 
verv delicate and true to nature. You have, 
pernaps, seen old china vases and tea services, 
but one kindj. probably, has never come in your 
way. This is called the dragon china, and is 
very costly, because it is so d^cult to procure. 
I think it is very i^y, foi; it has an enonpons 
blue monster sprawun^^over it, which is said- to 
be intended for the anns^of th»Emperor of China. 

"\ suppose duna obtains its nsraat-from its 
haaring firat .been made in-that country. ? " 

It was called so because it was first brpoght 
into Europe froa&. China by the Portngnese, out 
the real invmtorsy I bdieve^ were the l^ptianau 
The nama porcekin is derived from; a Portuguese 
word, poroelona, which means a cup ; because the 
chief artidea^they at first traded m were cups. 
"Die art of making china is thought to be the 
oldest of all manufactures. In the Old Testament 
frequent allusion is made to the potter's wheel ; 
and many vases of baked earth have been found 
in very ancient tombs. A number cf these, a few 
years ago, were discovered in some tombs supposed 
to have beeu erected in Pharaoh's time. Their form 
and inscription further established their origin. 

In China itself, however, porcelain has been 
made from very early times, so early indeed, the 
Chinese themselves say, as B.O. 185. They attri- 
bute the invention to one of their emperors, named 
Whangti ; but as they ascribe nearly all the other 
useful arts and sciences to the same person, this 
statement at least admits of doubt. If we can 
believe them, Whangti studied astronomy, geo- 
metry, and arithmetic with extraordinary success. 
"He invented kitchen stoves, copper bells, and 
rice pounders, new-fashioned houses for the liv- 
ing, new-fashioned coffins for the dead; he 
coined money, compounded physic, caused boats 
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and bridges to be constracted, and temples 
erected ; introdnced waggons ; be used tbe pipe 
and tbe organ, and invented trumpets to imitate 
the Toices of dragons and resemble tbe tbunder 
of tbe gods; to tbe fishermen he gave nets, 
weights and measures to the tradespeople, a new 
system of fimniog for tbe agriculturists, new 
tactics for the soldiers, and introduced covered 
temples of worship, so that people might not ex- 
cuse themselves from attendance in bad weaUier/' 

" He seems to have been rather too dever and 
osefol a person ever to have lived." 

It is more probable that Thao-yu, a porcelain 
manufacturer mentioned by name in the seventh 
century^ was the first to make china in that 
countiy. 

You will be astonished to hear that no china 
or earthenware of any kind was ever seen in Eng> 
land until Henry Ylil.'s reign. Before that time 
all plates and dishes used by great people on 
grand occasions were of gold, silver, or pewter, 
while for every day wooden trenchers were used , 
or, as they were often called, treen dishes— that 
is, dishes made of a tree. 

** It seems very strange that people could have 
managed so long without that which is now so 
common." 

The following list of the plate used in Eleanor 
of Castile's household will show you that iu 
palaces at least it was very expensive. Thirty- 
four pitchers of gold and silver, for holding water 
or wine; 10 gold chalices, of the value of £140 to 
£292 each ; 10 cups of silver gilt or silver white, 
some with stands of the same enamelled ; more 
than 100 smaller silver cups, value from £4 
to £118 each; also cups of jasper, plates and 
dishes of silver, gold salts, alms-bowls, silver 
lumapers or baskets, cups of benison, with holy 
sentences wrought thereon ; enamelled silver jugs 
adorned with effigies of the king in a surcoat and 
hood, and with two effigies of Queen Eleanor ; a 
pair of knives with silver sheaths, enameled with 
a fork of crystal, and a silver fork handled with 
ebony and ivory." 

What a mixture of grandeur and discomfort 
there seems to have been in the olden time ! " 

In Henry Y.'s reign, and perhaps earlier, the 
luxury uf silver-covered dishes was known. At 
Katherine of Yalois's coronation the captive 
James I. of Scotland was "served with messes in 
covered sUver dishes." A. B. o. 



THE POWBE OP PEAYEE. 

"The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much." — Jas. v. 16. 
The above words, penned by an inspired apos- 
tle, are abundantly verified throughout BibHcal 
history, as the following instances will show : — 

Abraham's servant prayed, and Bebekah ap- 
peared. 

Jacob prayed, and tiie angel was conquered. 



Joseph prayed, and he was delivered from 
prison. 

Moses prayed, Amalek was discomfited, and 
Israel triumphant. 

Hannah prayed, and the prophet Samuel was 
bom. 

Joshua prayed, the sun stood still, and victory 
was his. 

Asa prayed, and Israel gained a victory. 

Hezekiah prayed, and God smote the Assyrians. 

my ah prayed, and rain descended on the earth. 

So you see that Grod still sometimes vouchsafes 
an immediate answer, to encourage us in offering 
believing prayer. Here is an incident from 
modem histor]^. 

Durmg the memorable siege of Gibraltar an 
officer was walking one day in his garden, which 
was a very beautiful one, and had been of great 
service to the men (by providing them with 
fresh firuits and vegetables). He tiiought with 
sorrow how soon everything in it must perish 
want of water. He was a remarkably devout 
man, and began praying for rain. Suddenly a 
shell from the enemy flew over his head, and 
struck the rock at a few yards* distance. la- 
stantiy a plentiful stream of water gushed forth, 
which sufficed for the entire garrison, and never 
failed them. 



LITTLE SISTEE MAT. 

Shb sleeps, and we shall see no more 

The form we loved so well; 
Shall never hear her voice again 

Where onoe she used to dwell. 
She had the kindest heart and voice 

Of all our circle gay; 
The dearest and the Dest beloved 

Was little sister May. 

She faded with the summer-time, 

, When leaves were changing fast,. 
And when the sonny days were gone. 

Her little life was past. 
The Saviour took her to his breast^ 

She might not with us stay ; 
And she is happy and at resl^ 

Our little sister Slay. 

It was far better that she died 

WhUe yet so free from care ; 
Untouched by worldly grief or pride, 

So innocent and faur. 
In robe of righteousness so white, 

Her sins tSi washed awa^, 
She sings Christ's praise wilh sweet delight, 

Our fittle sister May. 
Perchance 'twill be our lot to live 

Through many years to come, 
But we will seek God'-s graoe, and strive 

To reach that glorious home. 
And when we leave our happy band. 

And pass from earth awa^. 
May we aU meet in that bright land 

Our little siffcar May. 
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THE DEW DROPS. 

A CHILD— one whe loved the Lord Jesus and 
tried to serve him— saw on a summer s morning 
that the dew-drops did not lie and glitter upon 
the flowers, for the angry sun came in its might 
and dried them up, and they were seen no more. 
Soon a rainbow was seen in the clouds, and his 
father told him, "There are the dew-drops over 
which Thou didst grieve, and they now snine in 
splendour in heaven, and no foot can crush them ; 
and remember, my child, if thou vanishest soon 
from earth, it wUl be to shine in heaven." 

B. 



THOMAS TELFOED. 

Solution of Third Picture Story 

Thb son of a shepherd, historians say, 
Who at Eskdale, m Scotland, first saw light of day. 
^ach evening his mother would under a tree 
Bit and watch for his father with him on her knee. 
And when father came he would take his dear boy. 
And toss him aloft till he crowed out with joy; 
While Turko, the dog, took a share in the fun. 
And the sheep waited patiently till it was done. 
But the shepherd ere long lay ill on his bed. 
And before many weeks bad elapsed he was dead ; 
His widow stood by him with grief sore opprest, 
Whilst her child in his cradle was calmly at rest. 
He now her one treasure was left to her jet. 
And she must do something their living to get; 
So she took in some washing and workml hard all day, 
And her boy with his top would merrily play. 
But soon he must learn how to read and to spell, 
And cipher and write, and learn grammar as well ; 
So to Westerkirk day school his mother then went^ 
While Tom by her side was on learning intent. 
And he loved his book so, that when school was all 
done. 

He studied it still whilst the rest were at fun. 
He could not stay long, for his bread he must earn ; 
So he tended the sheep, and yet still he could learn. 
For 'neath some fine tree, whilst the sheep used to 
feed. 

He would sit with a book and attentively read. 
To the stonemason's trade as apprentice he went. 
When his boyhood in tending the sheep had been 
spent. 

With ehisei and hammer he cut the hard stone, 
diien to Edinburgh- he went when *'his time" was 
quite done. 

There he stayed for two years; then to London he 
came, 

And began those great works that have given him a 
name. 

The Kenai suspension bridge, noble and strong, 
Is one of the works that to Telford belong. 
Many other great works, too, he built ere he died ; 
He knew manv langua^, and poetrv, too, tried. 
But he wrote his own life, so more I'll not say, 
As many have read it themselves^ I dare say. 
He was buried in Westmmster Abbey, I ween, 
Whef e a monument still to his mem'ry is seen. 

JBUriB. 




PICTUEE STOEIES. 
No. V. 

A XBMASKABLB and tarue incident is narrated in the 
above pictures ; it will pleasantly task the ingenuity 
of our readers to draw out the story. 

The best solution of the April story will be inserted 
in the June Sunshine, We regret that our printing 
arrangements prevent our relieving our friends from 
suspense any earlier. 

Be particular as to your compliance with the rules 
as ^ven in March ; and if you wish for a favourable 
notice, take care to send your answers early in the 
montu. Many excellent solutions reach us far too 
late in the month to allow us to make any use of 
them. 

The best solutions of the third story, after the one 
now inserted, are the following : — G. L. V. ; E. E. C. ; 
G.E.W.; M.E.C.; H. W. W.; B.B.; F G.; A. 
C.H.; L. P.; A.C.; E.G.; M.L.P.; C.E.K. W.; 
C.E.P.; M.A; O.T.S., E. S., P. B.A.; J. E. 
L.; J.E.; S. T. 

Special thanks to those who have forwarded their 
photographs with their answers ; a very good way of 
showing us their age. 

EDITOS. 
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til'jiliph^l Ml,, V 




[OBAWFOk^ o iv..— .aBs at work.] 



WILLIE OLIVEE: 

▲ STOBT OP THE NESTEBTOIT BCHOOLBOTS. 
By the Author of "Soldibb Habold." 



Chapter XIV.— Lipb at Beech Grove. 
The days passed od, and Willie grew accastomed 
to school life. He was not backward for his age, 
and he had been well grounded by his kind and 
patient father, so that he got on very well so 
far as his lessons were concerned. 

And Jack Parker kept his word, and inter- 
posed many a time between him and Cecil's 
teasing ; so much so that he was in a fair wa^ 
of gaining the ill-will of the latter. 

"I do believe Jack means to go in for the 
good conduct prize/* he said one day, not to 
Parker, but knowing well that he heard him ; 



and it isn't fair, because Hugh means to win it 
this term. He thinks it will be a nice feather 
in his cap for the parents when they come home. 
But there's no getting Jack even into the tail 
end of a scrape this term. Come, old fellow," 
he went on, taking hold of Parker's arm as he 
passed, you are not going to forsake us out and 
out, surely ?" 

I believe your great delight b in breaking 
rules, Cec," said Parker. 

" Of course it is," was the cool reply ; ** that 
is what they are made for. It is all very well 
making rules ; but Dr. Carey is not so soft as to 
expect them to be kept." 

Willie stood near and heard whatrwas said in 
wondering silence. He had always been taught 
that obedience was everything, and he would 
have said so if he had had the courage. But 
Willie had grown very shy of expressing bis 
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opinions since that first Sunday afternoon when 
Cecil bad giyen him the name of Puritan. 

Indeed, "Willie had drawn yery much within 
himself of late. He was always a quiet kind of 
boy, but he had been in the habit of talking 
quite freely and openly to his father. But here 
no one seemed to understand him ; and the 
benefit of companionship, from which Mr. Oliver 
had hoped so much, appeared of but a doubtful 
character. 

But Willie had one friend whom he had already 
learnt to love dearly, and who tried, as far as she 
could, to supply the place of th9> moUier he had 
lost. His low seat by the side of Mn. Carey's 
coach of weariness and pain was the pleasantest 
place in the house.to Willi* ; but it was not often 
that he could oceupj? it. Always for aa hour 
on a Sunday afternoon Mrs; Ci&rey had the boy 
with her ; and somitimes ia^ the week besides, 
but not often, for fear of exciting the jealousy 
of the rest. And had it not been that he was 
the youngest in the school, there would haye 
been far more complaint at his being admitted 
where others were oenied entrance. 

Dr. Carey did not consider it judicious ; but 
those talks were such a comfort to Willie, and 
the boy was such a pleasure and interest to tb» 
invalid, that he could not bring himself to forbid 
it. And Willie did not, as Cedl and others 
accused him of doin^ tell tales out of school ; 
his troubles were only tol4 in a general way, and 
Mrs. Carey, u^d^stood, a^d, counselled ; and it 
was usually of himsel^^ not of others, that he 
complained.- 

But WiUie's greatest trial of all was when bed. 
time came. Cecil Yemon and Saundera and two 
or three more were his- roion tCompaiiioBs, and 
Jack Parker waS()QiOt among them* Tbey^ did 
not tease the boy; to do them justiee^. tb^ 
usually left him alone. But though he mights 
close his eyes, he could not shut his ears to what 
was going on ; and much passed night after night 
which Willie knew to be wrong, decidedly wrong ; 
but he lay quiet and miserable, not daring to 
sleep until long after the others had sunk mto 
dreamless slumber, and then he would steal out 
of bed and kneel down and pray. 

Often and often he almost determined to beg 
Mrs. Carey to ask the master to allow him to 
sleep alone, but that would be weakly yielding^ 
not fighting ; and he must bear the cross bravely, 
and not shrink from it. Only he wondered if he 
ought to tell Dr. Carey. 



Chaptee XY.— Cbawfobd— Duncb Ain> Fop. 

Days passed away, and a month of the term 
had already gone. Hu^h and Cecil Yemon had 
heard of the safe arrival of their parents at 
Hieres, and their father had written once or twice 
since^ Mr. Melville still lived, but was in such 
a precarious state that it was impossible for them 
to leave him, and it was quite uncertain when 



they would return home. Cecil did not much 
care ; he was yery happy and contented at school, 
and enjoyed the change. 

But Hugh did long for his parents to come 
home again, and yet it never troubled him to 
think how little he was trying to frdfil their last 
wish, to obey the last command they had giyen 
him. He and Willie Oliver saw but litUe of 
each other ; they were far removed in age and 
position, and Hugh was too busy with his own 
"set" to care for the little fellow who had bees 
entrusted to him. And yet a kind word now and 
then would haye cost Hugh but little, and it 
might have helped Willie wonderfully. 

Hugh was, as we hare seen, almost the head 
of the school ; two were above him in age, but 
one in ability. Crawford^ th*. boy next mm in 
age, and but two monttti^ his sesior, was — we 
might as well speak plunly — a dunce^ He had 
been promoted to the sixth form at the beginning 
of the term in consideration of his so soon 
leaying ; yet he.> ktMMuio raore^ ifias .muelfy as a 
well-advanced third. 

The masters had in -ynin tried 'to instil know- 
ledge into hinu The b^ either coidd not or 
wooLd not leam Dr. Carey belieyed the^ former, 
Mr. Fairbum dedared^it^wns the latteA> At all 
events, there he wai^f azkd tfaiiio he would^remain, 
a dunce. 

But Crawf(«d< deeiaeredftlfote was no need for 
him to apply himMlfVl^should not wwit to live 
by hiB brains ; he was heir to a^ridi'tinele, and 
li should be a'gr«»i> niH»iti'« f^w years- without 
the bother <xf learain|^ So with .tbese * notions I 
think Mr. Fairbum was ri^ i&this opinion of 
him. 

The refleot&bti of ISA rich uncle gave Crawford 
airs amoBf^li&i comppmions which did not alto- 
gether please them. He was a broad, thick-set 
fallow,. but he affected the manners of a dandy. 
His hair was redolent of bear's grease — we hes 
his pardon, the most^refined pomade that could 
be had for money ; and wheneyer he went out he 
flourished a gold-headed cane. 

There he stands in the schoolroom, in front 
of the fireplace, mnning his fingers through 
his finely scented hair, much to tne disgust of 
Cecil Yemon and one or two others who are in 
the room. 

" I do wish some one would kick that booby 
out of the school 1 " he exclaimed. 

'* Suppose you do it, Cec V* suggested Saunders. 

** I should like to see him try, said Wooler. 

** Yes, but you won't just yet I have abetter 
plan in my head than that Give us hold of 
that sheet of paper, Merridale, and I'll fix him." 

The four boys bent their heads over the desk, 
and much laughing and whispering went on. At 
length Cecil threw down the pen, exclaiming — 
Oh, I can't do it Jack Parker is a much 
better hand at this sort of thing. Saunders^ just 
go and fetch him, will you ?" 

Saunders went, but awm came back. 
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** He can't come ; he is busy in^the class-room." 
** Any of the dons there ! asked CeciL 
"No; only Mason, and Jack, and Oliver 
Cromwell." 

" Then I'll soon make him come," 
Cecil YiGRt, and found Parker writing an exer- 
cise. 

** Come, Jack, leave that — I want you to help 
me." 

"What to do ? not your lessons ? ** 

"No; I don't do lessons out of school hours, 

thank you. But will you come ? " 

"What do you want me for 1" Parker asked 

again. 

"Why, I'm stuck fast. I was going to draw 
a what-do-you-call-it — caricature of that dunce, 
Crawford, just as he stands now, if you could 
only see him ; but I find I can't do anything fit 
to be seen, and you are such a good hand at that 
sort of thing, Jack ; so come along, and help a 
fellow in distress." 

Parker's eyes sparkled as he closed his book 
and threw down his pen. 

"It will be such fun," Cecil went on. "I 
wish I could pin it to his back; but I am afraid 
that would be a rather dangerous experiment. 
But ril fix it somehdw, if only you'll make it. 
Jack." 

Parker laughed heartily. 

" It is a rich idea, Cec, if you can only carry 
It out." 

" Oh, never fear that. And can't you fancy 
how he will rage and storm when he sees it 1 it 
will be a nice bitter pill for him to swallow." 

Parker looked grave and thoughtful then, as 
with his dry pen he traced the outlines of the 
flower on the cover of his exercise book. Cecil 
stood impatiently waiting. 

"Come, Jack, aren't you coming? We shall 
not get it done before Dr. Carey comes if we 
don't look sharp." 

" I am not going to do it," was Parker's reply. 

"What in the world has come to you. Jack ? 
you used to be up to all sorts of pranks; and 
now one can hardly get vou to do anything. And 
this is just the sort of thing you would like." 
I never said I should not like it, Cec" 

" Then come along, and don't be so absurd ! " 
exclaimed Cecil, almost out of temper. "I de- 
clare. Jack, if you do go on so sillily I shall quar- 
rel with you outright, I do believe you are 
afraid of Crawford, and of what he will say and 
do when he finds out 

"Afraid!" and Parker turned round fiercely 
upon him. " No one ever yet proved Jack Parker 
a coward 1 and I'll go and do it, Yemon, if it's 
oidy to show you I'm not afraid." 

" That's right, Jack, I thought I flhduld come 
round you at last," 

Parker threw his exercise book to the other 
side of the room, and his pen after it ; and sprang 
up as eager for the sport as Cecil, now that he had 
made up bis mind to it But before they left the 



class-room an appealing voice called, "Jack!" 
Parker turned and went back to Willie Oliver's 
side. Willie pulled him down and spoke low. 

"Don't go, Jack, please don't go. I heard it 
all ; but it would not be kind. Oh, please don't 
doit" 

"Nonsense, Oliver!'* replied Parker," good- 
humouredly ; "you know nothing about it ; it's 
only a bit of a lark." 

" But would you like it ? " persisted Willie. 

" I ? no; but I am not such a booby as Craw- 
ford : he deserves it." 

"Don't, Jack; don't do it, please," repeated 
the boy. 

"Come, Parker, what are you doing ? Do leave 
Oliver Cromwell, and come.' 

" I'm coining. It's nothing bad ; you need not 
look so grave about it, Oliver." 

" It is not doing as we would be done by," said 
WiUie. 

" Oh, I cannot stop to hear any more ;" and 
he went off after Cecil. 

Willie did look grave as he bent his head over 
his book again. He had been hoping that Jack 
was growing different, beginning to care for the 
things he cared for ; and he felt disappointed that 
it was not so. 

The other boys were quite tired of waiting, and 
were eager for Parker to begin at once. Craw- 
ford was still standing in the same careless, easy 
attitude ; and with a few strokes of the pen Jack 
dashed off a very fair caricature of his school- 
fellow. 

"That's capital!" exclaimed Cecil; "you are 
the very fellow for us. Jack. Now give me the 
pen." And he wrote at the bottom, " Crawford, 
dunce and fop," 

" There ! there will be no mistaking it now." 

" What are you going to do with it, Cec ?" ' 

" Tie it to that precious cane of his, and then 
he will be sure to see it Won't he storm when 
he finds it !" 

Cecil had but just accomplished his purpose 
when the time came for the commencement of 
the morning lessons. There was no chance of 
Crawford discovering what they had been doing 
until school was over, so the boys had to ciirb 
their impatience as best they mignt. 



Chapter XVI.— The Caricatttke. 
" Here, you Oliver, bring me my cane," called 
Crawfoni, as Willie was leaving the schoolroom ; 

Dr. Carey has given me an errand to do for him 
in Nesterton. Bring it, and look quick about it." 

Willie went to do as he was bidden, and Cecil 
and his companions lingered to witness the scene 
they expected to ensue. 

Willie went for the cane ; but when he found 
what was attached to it, he hesitated. Should he 
take that too f or should he untie the string and 
leave it behind f He was undecided. If Crawford 
i saw it he would be very angry ; and if Willie 
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took upon himself to take off the drawing, he 
would bat too surely incur the anger of those who 
had pnt it there. 

Bat Willie did not hesitate long. He knew it 
was not a kind nor a right thins to do to irritate 
Crawford by making game of nis weak points ; 
and he womd not be a party to anything of the 
sort. So he took it off and pat it into his pocket, 
intending to retain it to Cecil ; onlv he was sorry 
that he should probably offend his only friend, 
Parker. 

Cecil and the others were watching eagerly for 
Willie's return. Willie did not look at them as 
he passed; but his colour rose as he handed 
Crawford his cane. Cecil was highly indi«pant 
when he saw what Willie had done; and the 
moment Crawford had left the room his wrath 
broke forth. 

"You little yixen ! what haye you done with 
our beautiful picture ? Yon haye spoilt eyery bit 
of our spott, you mean little wretch ! but you 
shall catch i^ that you shalL** 

* * Don't be angry, please, CecU," pleaded Willie ; 
" I haye it all 8afe--here it is. But I could not 
hnn^ the cane with it on ; it would haye been 
unkind.** 

"Unkind 1 I'll teach you what it is to be 
unkind. I'll pay you out before long for your 
unkindness to me, you may be sure of that." 

« I thought," began Wfllie, but Cecil cut him 
short with — 

** Then you had no business to think. It was 
my affair, not yours; and you had no right to 
meddle with it If I had thought you would haye 
dared to touch the picture, I would haye gone for 
the cane myself. Kow be of^ or I shall not be 
able to keep my hands off you." 

Parker stood by, but he said no word to defend 
Willie, as usual ; and the boy stole away, feeling 
yery guilty. He had thought at the time he was 
doing right, but he almost doubted it now. 

For the next two days Parker took no notice 
of him ; and Willie was not one to thrust himself 
upon others, so he was left yery much alone. 
And Mrs. Carey was too ill to haye him with her 
at all those two days, so there was no one to 
comfort him. But Willie was sure now that he 
had done right ; he had been trying to act as he 
would haye wished another to act to him. And 
as he heard nothiuff of the caricature, he hoped 
the affair had passea away. 

But the second morning afterwards, when he 
went ujD with his class to repeat his Latin lesson 
to Dr. Carey, as he gaye the book into the masters 
hand, a paper tumbled out of it, and fluttered to 
the ^pround. Willie's cheeks went crimson to see 
the identical drawing lying fsuse uppermost ri^t 
before Dr. Carey's eyes. He saw it all now, that 
Cecil meant to lay tne blame upon him, and how 
could he defend himself? 

"Pick that up, Oliyer;" and the master's 
tones were sterner than any Willie had eyer heard 
addressed to himself. 



Trembliuffly the boy obeyed, and laid it on the 
master's deu. The ukeness was good enough to 
tell, eyen without the title at the bottom ; and 
Crawford himself had caught a sight of it as it lay 
on the floor. 

'* Did you draw this f " asked Dr. Carey. 
Willie managed to utter a faint No, which did 
not cany much weight to the mastei's ears. 
" Then how came it in your book ?" 
I do not know,** replied Willie, in rather 
firmer tones. 

" I dislike such things ezceediuffly, and I will 
not haye it done. It has been found in your 
book, Oliyer, and therefore you are resptmsiblie for 
it. I shall giye you twenty lines of Latin to con- 
strue after school hours, instead of going out as 
usuaL I particularly dislike such practical jokes ; 
it is both unkind and ungentlemanly." 

Willie heard his punismnent in silence ; he did 
not attempt to defend himsell 

Dr. Carey tore the offending paper across, and 
threw it into the fire, saying as he did so, — 

" If I eyer find any of you doing such a thing 
acain, I shall punish you much more seyerely. 
On, boys" — and his tone changed from displeasure 
to one of earnest entreaty, — ''how much nappier 
you would all be if you would striye to liye in 
love one towards another ! I^ instead of trying 
to annoy each other in eyery possible way, jon 
would make it your aim to be kind and forbearing, 
Beech Groye would be a different place from what 
it is." 

There was silence for a minute or two after 
Dr. Carey ceased speaking. Then Jack Parker 
moyed from his place, and walked up to the i 
master's desk. | 

If you please, sir, Oliyer did not draw that : 
I did it " 

" You, Parker ; then you ought to be ashamed j 
of yourself and I hope you are. But as ^ou have 
yoluntarily confessed, and thus sayed an innocent 
from Doing blamed, I shall not punish yon 
time. But how came this paper to be in 
OUyer'sbookt*' i 
" That I do not know, sir." > 
Then some one else must haye had a hand in 
it beside you, Parker." 

Jack was silent : he had come there to confess I 
to his own share, but not to implicate others. I 

Dr. Carey repeated his question* Then Jack 
answered,-^ 

"I drew it, sir." I 
The master smiled. I 
" Very well ; I will not force yon to accuse any 
one else. Only, boys, all of you, remember that I 
do not aj)proye of this sort of things and I will , 
not haye it You may gp to your seat, Parker ;" | 
and the lessons were continued. 

Crawford was in a state of suppressed fume all 
school-time ; and his lessons, always badly done, 
were worse than usual, so that Mr. Fairbum fairly 
lost patience, and turned him back seyeraJ times. 
But when at length the boys were released, 
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Crawford's rage broke forth npon Jack's devoted I 
head. He stormed and raged even to a greater 
degree than Cecil had expected. How dare a low- 
bom fellow like Parker insult his dignity in such 
a manner 1 and to let it come to Dr. Carey's know- 
ledge too ! He had a great mind to wnte to his 
onde, and beg him to remove him to some place 
where he would be more appreciated. But Parker 
took very little notice, and by and by Crawford 
took himself and his injured dignity somewhere 
else. 

What has he been saying ?" questioned Cecil, 
coming in as he went out. 

''On, a great deal of rubbish and nonsense; 
but it does not matter to me what he says." 

*'Bnt I say, Jack, what a goose you were to 
tell ! I had fixed it so nicely on Oliver Cromwell ; 
why could you not have left him to get out of the 
mess he had brought upon himself ?" 

What f and let him be blamed for what I had 
done f No^ never I It was bad enough to do it, 
but it would have been ten times worse to let 
Oliver suffer for it." 

*' Well, I'm glad you didn't bring my name 
forward to Dr. Carey, Jack. But I don't intend 
you to have all the glory of the deed. It was my 
idea, and I mean to daim it. Only, if that 
wretched little Oliver had left it on the stick, it 
would have been a thousand times more fiin, and 
not have come to Dr. CareVs ears either." 

You are welcome to all my share of the glory, 
Cec," said Parker, as he walked away. 

Cecil was no way ashamed of owning himself 
the originator of the caricature, but rather boasted 
of it ; and his boasting was not long in reaching 
Crawford's ears. But Crawford's wrath had spent 
itself; at least the outward manifestation of it, 
though it was still burning inwardly. He 
cherished the remembrance of the insult, and 
determined to keep a watch on Cecil Vernon's 
movements ; and he had no doubt he should soon 
find an opportunity of paying him back with 
interest 

Willie was waiting in the playground for Parker, 
when the latter came out of the schoolroom. He 
wanted to thank him for getting him out of his 
trouble with Dr. Carey; but when they were 
together he did not know how to begin. Jack 
hM. seemed so different the last two days— not 
noticing him at all ; and even now he did not 
speak, though Willie waited, and wanted him to 
say something. 

"But Jack walked on, breaking off the twigs from 
a stick he held in his hand, and throwing them 
away from him. 

At last WilUe spoke. 

*' Jack, you were very ffood this mominff." 

" What about ? " he a&ed, continuine his oc- 
cupation, and not looking at his companion. 

Oh, you know ; for saying what you did to 
Dr. Carey." 

''f should have been a brute if I had not said it, 
Willie. I am not quite so bad as that yet, I hope. " 



I There was a pause, which Willie did not 
venture to break for a few minutes. 

You are vexed with me. Jack," he said at last 
"With youf nonsense! What should I be 
vexed with you for ? ** 

For not bringing Crawford his cane with that 
thing to it. But I couldn't do it, Jack. I knew 
I should vex you, and I was very sorry ; but I 
could not do it." 

**I wasn't vexed with you, Willie ; only with 
myself for letting Cecil over-persuade me. I did 
not want to do anything wrong or unkind, and I 
knew it was that all the time ; but Cec was too 
much for me. I wish I had taken your advice, 
and kept out of it altogether." 

Yes, I wish you had, because, you see, it has 
made Crawford so terribly ansnr. Oh, I wish we 
could love one another, as Dr. Carey said we 
ought" 

**Do you love Cecil Vernon?" asked Jack, 
abruptiy, turning round upon him. 
Willie hesitatM for a reply. 
**^o; I am afraid I don't exactly love him, 
but I do think I don't dislike him so much as I 
did at first. I don't wish him any hann, and I 
would do him a kindness if I could." 
"What, after to-day P" 
" Oh, yes," and a bright smile broke over the 
boy's face ; "that does not make any difference. 
Indeed, I would like, if I could, to do something 
for him, just to show that I forgive him." 

"Well you beat all I ever saw, Willie Oliver. 
I could no more do that than I could fly. Why, 
if Cecil had done such a thine to me I should 
have struck him in the face, and we should have 
had a regular stand-up fight for it." 

"But would that have been right?" asked 
Willie. 

" B^ don't stop to think if a thing is right or 
not But I don't know that it would be particu- 
larly wrong. It would only be what he deserved. 

" Well, I hope you wonH do it for me. Jack, 
for I think my way is the best." 

The fellows would call it mean-spirited not to 
resent an injn]^ like that ; only you are such a 
littie chap, Willie, that it does not so much 
matter." 

Papa says we ought not to think about what 
other people say, but what the Bible says." 

On, one cannot go by the Bible in every-day 
life, you know." 

"Then how can we follow Jesus daily if we 
don't ? " said Willie, reverently. 

Jack was silent for some time, and he did not 
care to meet the blue eyes that were raised 
questioningly to his face. 

" You are foUowing Him, WiUie ?" he said at 
last 

** I am trying," was the reply. 
"Years ago, when my mother died," Jack 
went on, "I promised to meet her again; but I 
am a long way oS, and don't seem ever to get any 
(nearer." 
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** Oh, Jack !** exclaimed Willie^ "have you no 
mother ? " 

*'No ; I think that was partV what made me 
take to yon, young one. But I have no fatiier 
either, Willie. I never knew him. So you see I 
am worse off than you are." 

"Yes, indeed you are," said Willie^ pressing 
close to him. " Oh ! I don't know what I should 
do without papa 1 And haven't you a home^ 
Jack!" 

' * Tes, oh yes» a comfortable home enough with 
my uncle and aunt ; but I had almost forgotten 
my mother's teachings until I met with you, 
Willie. I have been miserable these last two 
days ; I have been thinking of her, and I knew 
she would have been grieved. But it wasn't such 
a bad thing, after all, Willie." 

" No, only you knew it wasn't right. But I 
know what woiQd make you happy again, Jack, 
if you would only do it, — ^to teU tSrawford you are 
sorry." 

"Nonsense, Oliver! that would be simply 
absurd. I ^ould only be laughed at for my 
pains. Besides, I could not do it ; and I am not 
qorry, — not for him, at least." 

ViiUie did not press it, and Jack thought no 
more about it ; but he and Crawford were not on 
speaking terms for some days. 



WILLIE'S LESSON ABOUT THE 
STAES. 

These was once not long ago a little boy named 
Willie, living with his parents by the sea. fie 
was generally very happy and good, playing with 
his younger brother on the shore, or learning 
lessons with his mamma. But sometimes he was 
not quite as willing as little boys should be to 
leave his play when the time came for work, and 
his mamma nad to call him several times, and, 
would you believe it ? had to go herself to fetch 
him at last. 

Sometimes, too, instead of minding his books 
he looked out at the green sea, which lay spark- 
ling so prettily just bevond the (garden, and he 
watched his little brotner and unshed he could 
be playing with him under the shadow of the 
great mountain ; for there was a high mountain 
rising a great way up from the sea dose by the 
house where WilHe uved, and among the rodcsat 
the foot there were numbers of little poob filled 
with beautiful orange and red seaweed ; and there 
were shells on the shore which Willie liked to 
pick up for his grandmamma, who lived a long 
way off. It was a very pleasant place to live in, 
and he ought to have been very good and happy. 

But one bright summer day he wrs in sad 
trouble. His mamma thought him quite old 
enough to leam a little about the stars, which 
Willie often said looked so pretty in the sky. So 
she bought a book and gave him a short sentence 
to leam. This was the sentence : — 



" One of the largest stars in the sky is called 
Jupiter ; it has wonderful belts round it, and four 
moons to shine upon it at ni^ht. Another is 
called Saturn, and has a broad nng round, it and 
eight moons. Another is called Mars, and is 
very red and fier^. We live on a star called the 
Earth ; and all kttle boys and girls know that we 
have one moon to shine upon us in the night" 

Now this was not a very hard lesson, but Willie 
thooght he could not learn it. Two or three days 
his mamma very patiently tried to make him re- 
membw it, and promised him that some fine night 
his papa should show him the three stars he was 
learning about, and that when he was older he 
should look through the big telescope which stood 
in the hall, and see these wonderful belts and 
moons. 

Still Willie w^nld not leam, and on the third 
day his mamma was obliged to say, Ton are not 
eood, WilHe, and you do not trr to leam it, so 
1 must leave you here until ydu know that little 
sentenoe.^" Then she went out and shut the 
door. 

At first Willie cried at being left alone. Then 
he went to the window and watched his brother 
ronning down to the beach, and stopping to pick 
some blackberries as he ran. Willie thought 
blaokberry-picking much more pleasant than 
learning about stars. Then he remembered that 
his papa and mamma had promised them donkeys 
in the evening to go up part of the mountain, and 
he knew quite well that a nauchty boy would be 
sure to be left at home. "It must be nearly 
evening now, I should think," he said to himself 
and he went back to his seat and began to learn 
his lesson ; but it was very hot, and Willie was 
cross and tired, so the end of it was that he only 
read the sentence over once or twice, and then 
began to cry, saying quite angrily that the stars 
had very ugly names indeed, and were vBry hatefdl 
to leam about. He pushed the book away, and 
laid his head down upon the table crying very 
much, and soon he fell fast asleep. 

When he awoke it was dark, and he felt fright- 
ened, but in a moment he saw— or fancied he 
saw— standing close by him what he thought 
must be an angel, for it had white wings and was 
dressed all in white. It had a lovelv shining fiice 
which made quite a bright light all round, and 
shone down even upon the disagreeable lesson 
book. It had very l<mg golden luiir, but it was 
not much taller than Wime. 

" I am some one you have never seen before," 
the angel said, in a soft voice ; " and I am going 
to show you some beautifol things. Are you afraid 
to come with me ?" 

" Oh, no I" said WilHe ; and he sHpped off his 
chair, and gave his hand at once to the angel, as 
he still csJled her, and wondered whether she 
knew how idle and perverse he had been about 
the stars. He thought ahe could not know, w 
she certainly would not show him the beautifol 
things. He gave a ghmce at his lesson book, and 
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then looked up afi^ain at tlie angel, who smiled a 
little, and said, — 

•* I know all abont it. I was close by aU the time. ** 

Willie hnng his head, but she said no more, and 
in another moment he felt himself taken in her 
arms, and they flew ont at the open window. 
Then Willie saw that it was night everywhere ; 
the mountain and sea were in the dark, but in the 
sky were thousands of stars^ and the moon just 
rising behind the mountain. Up^ up, up they 
flew, and the house where Willie lived soon be- 
came too small to be seen; then he could not 
fi^nd the mountain, however hard he tried. He 
was not afraid ; and soon he saw that they were 
very near some of the stars, although most of them 
still looked as far off as ever. 
' Presently he said, ''How large some of the 
stars look, and how bright they are !" 

** We are go^^^ to one of them," said the angel ; 
and soon, to Willie's wonder and delight^ they 
stood upon a star. All round in front of him, as 
the augel led him, Willie saw glorious belts of 
yery bright light, and then four large moons 
quite near shining too. 

" I know,'* he said, "this is Jupiter." 

His companion smiled, took him up in her 
arms again, and away they flew through the cool 
night air to another star. This one had eight 
beautifol moons, and a very broad ring of light, 
which dazzled Willie's eyes so much that he could 
see nothing else. He tried to find out where- 
abouts his house was, but he could net see any- 
thing of it. 

"This is Saturn," he said, looking up at the 
angel, and he saw for the first time that her 
wings were not white, but all colours of the rain- 
bow when this wonderful light shone on them, 
and that on her golden hair there rested a crown 
of glittering stars. He was sure she had not worn 
that crown when they started. 

" I do not think you are an angel at aU,*' he 
said, after looking at her a long while. " You 
are a fairy. But why had you no crown on when 
we started?" 

"No,** she said, laughing, I am not an angeh 
I am the Fairy of the Stars, so I have hair like 
the light of them, and my face shines like them, 
and I wear a crown of them. I did not put it on," 
she said) touching it, and making Willie afraid 
that she would Dum her fingers, " because I 
heard you say that the stars were veij ugly to 
learn about, and I thought if you saw it at first, 
you might not like to come with me. " 

She spoke yery kindly, but Willie felt ashamed. 
Then they flew away to another star, where the 
light was not golden but red ; and when they 
stood there safely, Willie began to think that 
he ought not to have been so taken up with the 
belts and the moons he had seen round the others, 
but that he ought to have looked to see what the 
stars were made of. This one had no belt, and no 
moons, as far as Willie could see, so he looked 
down at the ground where he stood, and he saw 



that there were green trees growing close by, and 
mountains and a beautiftd green sea a little way 
off; and he noticed that wherever the ground' 
was not covered with grass it looked red. 

"This is Mars !" he cried out, clapping his 
hands, for he was delighted with the colour of 
the sea, which he thought far prettier than the 
sea near his home. "I know it is Mars, because 
it is red," he said again. 

The &iry smiled approvingly. 

When Willie had looked at everything he could 
see on the star, he thought about his home, and 
wondered if he could find it from there. But all 
round beyond him there was nothing to be seen 
but dark sky and tiny, tiny stars. So he said, 
"Fairy, will you please show me where I live." 

She pointed to a small star, a long way off, but 
not so far as some. 

" Is that where I live f — ^but where is the moun- 
tun ?" asked Willie, quite astonished. 

" Look round," said the fiury, " Do you see 
the mountain close to us?*' 

WilUesaid, "Yes.** 

** Ck>uld you see it from your house when you 
used to look up at the stars ?" 

" No,'* answered WilHe ;'* "all the stars were 
like tiny snecks, because they were so far off." 

" And tne star where you live is so far away 
from this one, that it only looks like a tiny speck. 
Do you understand ?" 

Yes, Willie understood ; but although he had 
read in the lessdn, he disliked that t^e earth where 
he lived was a star. He had not at all imagined 
that it would look so tiny, and he thought it was 
a pity the stars were not a little closer together, 
as then he might watch what was going on in 
them from his nursery window at home. 

The fairy took him in her arms again, and flow 
a long wa^, until they came opposite a moon. 

**Is this our moon ?" Willie asked, as he only 
saw one, and when the fairy said Yes, he was too 
astonished to ask any more questions just then ; 
for it was not at all like the bright, smooth, round 
thing he had seen shining over the sea so many 
times. Neither was it at all like {he pretty star 
he had just left. There were no trees, but only 
very, very high mountains, much higher than the 
one near his home^ and many of them had fire 
coming out of the tops of them, like some that 
Willie had learned about in his geography book, 
and which he knew were called volcanoes. There 
was no green sea either, as far as his bright eyes 
could search. 

** It looks far prettier from my home, and it is 
not so big as some of the other stars," he said. 

But are these mountains the dark marks I see 
on it from our house, that make it look like a 
man's face ?" 

"Yes," said the fairy; "and when you look 
through papa's telescope, you will see the moun- 
tains." 

" Shall I see the smoke and fire comingdiut of 
them ?" he asked. 
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I am afraid not,'* answered the &iry ; " it ia 
not large enongh.'* 

Willie did not understand this, but he snid 
nothing, and they flew away down, down, down. 
As they went, he thought of sometiiing that puz- 
zled him, and he said, — 

«Do tell me whether any people live on the 
stars : I did not see any." 

* * I must not tell you that," answered the faiir. 

When you are grown up^ you must read books 
about it that clever men have written ; but I 
cannot tell anybody." 

By this time they were nearly home acain, 
and Willie saw the mountain just below, and the 
moonlight on the sea. He looked up, and found 
that the moon was just as smooth and bright 
again as it used to be. 

I am so sorry to come back,*' he said, giving 
a little sigh, "I like to be up there among the 
stars." 

The fedry looked into his bright longing eyes, 
and said gravely, *'Some day Willie will go to 
live with God up there among the stars; until 
then he must be good, and not forget that God 
made all these beautifid worlds." 

I should like to go now," said Willie, softly, 
still looking up. 

Then the fairy kissed him gently, and put him 
dewn out of her arms, and Willie saw that they 
were standing In the room where his mamma had 
left him. It was all dark, except round about 
where the radiant fairy stood. 

Good-bye," she said, nodding at him until the 
crown of stars glittered ten times more than 
before. You will not mind learning about the 
stars now, and you will not think your lesson 
ugly and tiresome, will you ? " 

"No, no," cried WiUie, eagerly, "I shall like 
to learn about them," and as he saw the fairy 
open her wings to fly, he stretched out his arms 
and asked her to take him. 

Take me up again," he begged, but she sailed 
out of the window very slowly, and with her face 
turned towards Willie flew up and up until he 
lost her among the stars. 

Then he awoke, and lifted his head from his 
book, and was much surprised to see the sun 
shining, instead of the moon, and the hard lesson 
open before him. Here were the sea and the 
mountain, and the open window through which 
he certainly thought ne had flown out into dark- 
ness with the fairy. 

While he was wondering, his mamma came in 
and asked him if he knew his lesson. Willie 
hesitated, but he remembered telliuff the names 
of the stars as he stood on them, so ne ventured 
to say ** yes," and repeated the sentence perfectly. 

Good boy, " said his mamma, now you can 
have your tea, and go up the mountain on your 
donkey." 

Then Willie told his dream, and at the end 
said, Did I dream it, mamma, or was it really 
afairyl" 



^* I should think you dreamt it," said mamma. 

"I don't," replied Willie, shaking his head 
with a very wise look, I believe it was a real 
fairy. She said she was the Fairy of the Stars." 

MART GA8TBBLL. 



HISTOEICAL EXEECISE. 

The initials of the following names will give 
you the name and surname of one who nobly 
defended his country. 

1. A celebrated hero, who was conspicuous for 

his humanity. 

2. A famous battle of antiquity. 
8. A German reformer. 

4. A Bishop of Worcester who suffered martyr- 
dom m 1554. 
6. An island celebrated for its springs. 

6. The founder of the University of Oxford. 

7. A Chancellor of England who was an able 

lawyer and an honest statesman. 

8. The first transhttor of the Old and New Testa- 

ments into English. 

9. A celebrated Italian painter. 

10. A lost African traveller. 

11. A lake in Switzerland. 

12. One of the largest rivers in America. 

18. A mountain once supposed to be the higbeat 

in the world. 
14. The original language of Scotland, 



THE HOESE'S FOOT. 

Thk foot of a horse is one of the most ingenions 
and singular pieces of mechanism in the animal 
structure, and scarcely yielding to any in regula- 
rity, and in complexity of pa^ and simplicity 
of design. The hoof contains a series of vertical and 
thin lamina of horn, so numerous as to amount 
to about 500, and forming a complete lining to it. 
Into this are fitted as many laminiB belonging to 
the cofiin bone, which sets are elastic and adhe- 
rent. The edge of a quire of paper, inserted leaf 
by leaf into another, will convey a sufficient idea 
of this arrangement. Thus the weight of tiie 
animal \a supported by as many.elastic springs as 
there are lamine in all the feet, amountii^ to 
about four thousand, distributed in the most se- 
cure manner, since every spring is acted upon in 
an oblique direction. Sucn Ib tne contrivance for 
the safety of an animal destined to carry greater 
weights than that of its own body, and to carry 
these, also, under the hazard of heavy ahocks. 
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[SUEPBISED BY A NEW VI6IT0E.] 



DAISY»S FORTUNE. 

By the Author of "Dora Selwyn," "Eenest 
"Wilton," &c. 



Chapter XI.— A Talk about Harry. 

In a few weeks Daisy looked as bright and as 
merry as if she had never known care or sorrow. 
She was natarally light hearted, and, as soon as 
the sharp edge of her grief had worn off, she was 



ready to be pleased with the new scenes and new 
companions around her. 

Had she been left friendless, or placed with 
those who wew cold or unkind towards her, she 
would perhaps have brooded more over her loss, 
and would not soon have regained her cheerf ;d- 
ness. 

But in Mr. Raymond's family, and with Wini- 
fred for her kind, loving little sister, Daisy's 
warm heart was not long in filling up some of the 
vacancy in it which had been caused by the death 
of her father and mother. 
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Some flowers, if transplanted, althongh they 
may live and grow, do not thrive ; while others 
accommodate themselves to the change, and at 
once strike their roots in the fresh soil. So Daisy 
settled down withont any difficulty in her new 
home ; and indeed it had so manv more advantages 
than her old one, and was so foU of comforts that 
very few orphan children are as well off as she 
was. 

But Daisy did not forget either her parents or 
any old friends. She often thought of her mamma, 
but whenever she thought of her it was more with 
the idea of separation &an of loss. It seemed to 
the little girl as if her mother had only gone from 
her for a time ; gone to a beautiful country, where 
she was very happy and had many dearly loved ones 
around her, and where she was waiting for Daisy 
one day to come to her. The few descriptions in 
the Bible of heaven were very familiar to Daisy, 
and she loVed to repeat tiiem over to herself and 
to feel that she knew something of the blight 
home in which her feither and mother now dwelt. 

For it was still' as living, rather than as dead, 
that Daisy had them in her memory. They were 
away from her, it is true, but then so they would 
have been if they had emigrated to Australia ; and, 
to the child's simple faith, heaven was quito as 
near as Australia. 

Nor did the improbability of an early re-union 
fill Daisy's mind with that chilling blank which 
we older people understand so well ; for the young 
live almost entirely in the present, and the future 
is, in their ap|)rehension, so far off, that a longer or 
a shorter portion of it appears to them nearly the 
same thing. Thus Daisy's thoughts of her mother 
had more brightness than sadness about them. 

Daisy sometimes went to see her kind friend, 
Mrs. Denham ; for Mrs. Denham had been very 
kind to both Daisy and her mother at a time when 
they had no one else to care for them, and Daisy 
gratefully recollected this. It was not in her 
power to return Mrs. Denham's kindness, but 
she could call now and then and tell her how she 
was getting on, and she knew that it pleased her 
to hear about the new home, and to nave a chat 
with her about the past. The good woman was 
very fond of Daisy, and always made her so wel- 
come, and had so much to say to her, that the 
difficulty was for the little girl to get away from 
her house within a reasonable time.^ And now 
that her boy was at Mr. Raymond's, she had 
to talk about him, and to inquire whether he was 
giving satisfaction to his master. 

I am so thankful Harry has got into such a 
good place," she said more tlum once; '*and 
though, of course, I shouldn't wish my boy to 
stand in the way of the lad that's ill, still, there 
is no harm in hoping that, if the other does not 
get well enough to come back, Mr. Raymond will 
Keep Harry on." 

"Oh, I am sure Mr. Raymond will do that," 
said Daisy, ''if Harry only makes haste on his 
etrands and is truthfuL" 



"Yes, I know Mr. Raymond is very particular 
about his speaking the truth, and so he ought to 
be, for a regular story-teller does a deal of mis- 
chief ; but I did think Mr. Raymond made rather 
too much fuss about Harry's just saying yes when 
he was asked if he had left Mr. Cook's medicine 
as he went home, because, though he did not leave 
it then, yet he took it afore breakfast the next 
morning and it was not particularly wanted 
either.**^ 

Daisy hesitated. She could not join in defend- 
ing Harry, and she did not like to find faxdt with 
him to his mother. 

" No, it was of no consequence about the 
medicine, Mrs. Denham ; but then Mr. Raymond 
said Harry did not know that, and he could not 
trust him at any time unless he could trust him 
at all times." 

"Very truG^ Miss Daisy, and I'm sure his 
father and me has always set him the best of 
examples in this respect, for we can't either of us 
abide story-tellers; but Harry is very timid, 
'specially for a boy ; and I don't deny that if any- 
body, is too sharp with him, and he gets a bit 
flustered, that he mayn't always keep to the exact 
truth." 

But he should try to do it, Mrs. Denham. I 
know it is difficult sometimes, but then grandma 
used to say that it was reaJly easier than the 
trouble of being found out afterwards." 

"So it is," said Mrs. Denham, "and I've often 
told Harry so myself. I do hope he will be par- 
ticular now, for I'm so glad to have got him into 
Mr. Raymond's employ ; it will be such a good 
recommendation for him anywhere else, if he 
should not stop there." 

"Yes, it seems it nice place," said Daisy. 

"And so respectable, said Harry's mother. 
"If he doesn't behave himself, you may depend 
upon it that it wont be for want of my talking to 
him. I says to him only this morning, Harry, 
says I, just you mind and teU none of your lies to 
Mr. Raymond, for he wont put up with them, nor 
anybody else either; and if vou lose your chsracteri 
how do you expect vou will ever get your living; 
and I'm sure your lather wont have yon at home 
again." 

"Besides, it is wrong, sinful I mean, to say 
what is not true," said Daisy, who felt, child as 
she was, that Mrs. Denham scarcely looked at 
Harry's fault from a sufficiently grave point of 
view. 

"Of course it is," was the hearty response, 
"and Harry knows that as well as I do. I've 
reminded him times without number of that 
dreadful story about Ananias and Sapphira— it 
used to make me shudder when I was a girl — but 
he hears it as comfortably as possible, and never 
seems none the better for it. 1 wish you would 
speak to him when you have an opportunity. 
Miss Daisy," 

"I ! what could I say ?" 

"Oh, you know what to say a great deal better 
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than I can tell yon, Miss Daisy. And Harry 
thinks so much of you and Miss Winifred, that he 
would be likely to mind your advice." 

* * Winifred likes Hany very much. He wheels 
her chair, wh«n she go«s o^t, so carefully, and he 
is always ready to do whatever she wants.'* 

* * He'll do anything for a )^d word, will Harry ; 
and Miss Winifred is uncommonly kind to him." 

** She is kind to everybody>'' said Daisy. 

** No doubt pf it ; I've nev^r spoken to her, but 
one look at her sweet little face ia, enough to tell you 
what she is. My Harry sa^rs to jne the other day, 
mother, he says. Miss Winifred is almost like an 
angel for goodness." 

Daisry was pleased to hear her new sister praised. 
''Winifred is very patient and gopd tempered, 
Mrs. Denham ; I love her dearly, and we are so 
hapjnr together." 

*' Isn't that nice, now 1 And to think what a 
wrong opinion I formed of her before you went 
there, and how I tried to prejudice you against 
her." 

•*Ohj no, you didn't do that," said Daisy. 
"You were only afraid that I might expect too 
much from her^ and so be disappointed." 

"Ah, I was over careful, wasn't I ? but that 
is just like me. I'm always trying to put things 
light for other folks, forgetting that there's One 
above who can make them straight far sooner than 
I can. And He's already done that for you, Miss 
Daisy." 

"Yes, everybody is so very kind to me," said 
Daisy. 

•'What a comfort it is to have such a Friend to 
manage for us 1 Don't foreet that, dear. You've 
got a nice home, and good mends now, but, as our 
minister said last Sunday, the skein of life may 
soon- get into a tangle— I'm pretty sure he bor- 
rowed that idea from his wife»and if, by-and-by, 
troubles should come, Miss Daisy, and things 
should seem twisted one with the other, you must 
just wait until He undoes them, and helps you to 
go on comfortably again. That's what I've always 
endeavoured to do ; and, oh, it does lighten one's 
heart so to have such a resting-place t 

" I wish Mrs. Baymond talked as you do," said 
Daisy. 

Mrs. Denham knew what Daisy meant. The 
little girl did not hear in her new home any 
remarks which showed that its inmates loved the 
Saviour and sought to serve Him. This was her 
ainswer to Daisy : — 

" What is natural to one person is not natural 
to another. Miss Daisy ; and you must not expect 
everybody to rattle on after my feshion. Indeed, 
I^m not sure that so much talk about religion is 
always desirable. You remember in the Pilgrim's 
Progress that Talkative was not admitted into 
the Celestial city." 

'^Must not one speak about the Bible, or about 
Jesus then f " 

"Yes, dear, sometimes. T^ere is a time to 
ipeak, and there is a time to keep silence, and we 



need to know the one from the other. JVe must 
ask for wisdom in this as in other things." 

"And after all," continued Mrs. Denham, as 
Daisy made no reply, "after all, it is not so much 
what one says as what one does, which speaks the 
loudest ; and I've often observed that tkoae who 
opened their lips the seldomesl^ were those whose 
lives shone the brightest." 

Mrs. Denham was a happy combination in her- 
self of the "talking" and the "doing." Fond 
as she was of a chat, and ever ready for it, there 
was not perhaps anybody in MarshviUe who strove 
more earnestly than she did to do justly, to walk 
humbly, and to deny herself for the sake of help* 
ing those in need. She was rough and uneducated ; 
but others besides Daisy liked to hear her warm- 
hearted utterances on the subject nearest to her 
heart ; and in so far as i^e understood it, it was 
her daily endeavour to follow the example which 
our Saviour left behind Him. 

But notwithstanding this she had &iled, as so 
many mothers do fetil, in the up-bringing of her 
children. She contented herself with telling them 
their duty ; she did not kindly, but firmly enforce 
it Her husband was disposed to be more strict 
than she was in the management of their family, 
and it was through her aUowin^ Harry to screen 
himself at times from the merited anger of his 
father, by little equivocations, that the boy had 
gradually slipped into the habit of direct false- 
hood. And his mother did not sufficiently con- 
sider that such a habit is not like some other 
childish ones, which we naturally outgrow with 
our years, but that the longer that it is indulged 
in, the more difficult it is to overcome it. Nay, 
there is but little hope, without God's grace, that 
an habitual story-teller will ever learn to adhere 
to the simple truth. 

On the whole. Hairy seen^ed to be getting on 
very well in his place. At least his litlle mistress 
was quite satisfied with him, and she could not 
help praising him for the steady way in which he 
drew ner chair, and his prompt attention to all 
her requests. 

" New brooms swee^ dean," said Mr. Baymond. 

'^ Now, papa, that is not faxt" said Winifred, 
"How can a new broom help being new? and 
isn't it better to 'sweep dean' than to ' sweep 
badly?'" 

"Yes, it is, Winnie. I am slad Harry suits 
you so well, and if he ^oes on as ne has begun he 
shall not be a loser by it in the end." 

Hany was not a loser by it now, for he seldom 
drew Winifred out for a morning airing without 
sharing some of the nice things which Daisy and 
she carried with t]iem for their lunch. And 
Daisy, aware that he was very backward with his 
learning, asked Winifred if she did not think they 
might ^ve him some reading and writing lessons, 
when ms errands were finished, and when he was 
not wanted in the shop. Winnie was delighted 
with the suggestion, and easily obtained her 
father and mother's consent to tha plan. They 
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were so thoroughly kind themselveti, that they 
were glad to encourage the same disposition in 
their diild ; besides, it mnsthave been something 
Tery nnfit indeed for Winnie to do which they 
conld haye had the heart to deny her. Harry, 
therefore, was promoted to the disnity of being 
Wilfred and Daisy's private i>upil ; bnt thongn 
he accepted with professed gratitude their offer to 
teach him, he was evidently very sceptical as to 
the benefit of it. 

<'Don*t yon want to get on In the world, 
Hanj ? said Daisy, vexed at his indifference. 

Yes, miss, but father isn't any scholar, and 
he's always done very well at his trade. " 

But he might have done better, Harry, if he 
had known more," replied Winifred, gently. 

He might, miss, said Harry, in a tone which 
left it uncertain whether his answer was one of 
acquiescence or of doubt, so Winifred gave over 
trying to convince him of the advantase of learn- 
ing all that he could, consolinjg herself with the 
thought that he would find it out for himself 
some day. 



Chaptbe XII.— The Love of Christ. 

Very soon after this conversation of Daisy's with 
Mrs. Denham, Harry was again detected by his 
master in a falsehood. He had broken one of the 
small bottles which stood on the counter, but 
declared that he had not done so, until he found 
the proofs were too stronp^ against him for him to 
persist in his denial His master was very much 
displeased with him ; for if Mr. Raymond enter- 
tained a strong opinion upon any point, it was 
upon that of truthfulness, and Harry accordingly 
had warning to leave. 

Daisy was very sorry for him ; she could not 
blame Mr. Raymond, for he was not likely, after 
what he had previously said, to keep sucn a lad 
in his service; but she and Winnie had some 
earnest consultations about it, the result of which 
was, that Winifred agreed to use all the influence 
she had with her papa in order to persuade him 
not to send Harry away this time. Winifred 
knew that her father seldom refused her anything 
which she wanted, and she rarely took advantage 
of his excessive kindness ; but on this occasion 
she did not hesitate to ask, as a &vour to h^rsel^ 
that Harry might be forgiven. 

It was some time before she could set her fjapa 
to grant her request, but at length he promised 
that he would <<once more" overlook Harry's 
fault ; and I think he was not very sorry in h\b 
own mind to have this excuse for giving the boj- 
a further triaL Harnr suited him well in most 
respeats, and then Mr. Raymond had so much 
esteem for his mother that he was unwilling co 
cause her the pain which she could not but feel if 
her boy lost his situation. So, after giving Harry 
what he called ''a good talking to " — ^which pro- 
duced about as much impression as such things 
usually do— he told him that, as both Winifred 



and Daisy had begj;ed so hard that he might 
remain, he was to be allowed to stay for the 
present ; but that if he were ever again guilty of a 
falsehood he would be seat off directly. 

Harry looked very qniet and subdued when he 
came, as usual, to draw Winifred out in her chair. 
Daisy went with them, and at the end of a loug 
lane, they turned aside into a field, and rested a 
little while under the shade of a tree. Winifred 
thought tills was a good opportuniW of just 
alluding to the past, and of telling Harry how 

§lad she was that he was not going to leave 
tiem. 

Harry," she said to him very gently, I hope 
you will never tell a stonr again." 

But Harry, instead of meekly promising that 
he would not again offend upon that point, was 
disposed to excuse himself. Both his master and 
his mother had already spoken to him so strongly 
of his fault, that he was for that very reason 
inclined to make light of it 

"I don't often do it, Miss Winifred," he said, 
in an aggrieved tone, ''and I shouldn't this time, 
only master taxed me so sharp and sudden like 
about breaking that 'ere bottle, that I hardly 
knew what I said." 

''But, Harry, it was as easy to say yes, as no." 

" Not with master down on you like that^ it 
wasn't, miss ; and, after all, it was only a six- 
penny bottle I " 

" But the story was just as bad, Harry. Think, 
too, of Adam and Eve. It was only their taking 
the forbidden fruit which made God so angry that 
he turned them out of Paradise, and let trouUe, 
all kinds of trouble, come into the world." 

This was a long speedx for Winifred, but she 
was intent upon doing Harry ffood. 

"Yes, I know, miss," was his rejoinder^; "but 
it always seems to me veiy hard that just eating 
an apple should have been punished like that" 

It was the old objection which both children 
and grown persons have started thousands of 
times. Wimfred herself had often been greatly 
perplexed by it, and she did not exactly know 
how to answer Harry, although she felt rather 
shocked by the blunt way in which he expressed 
his opinion. 

But Daisy relieved her of her difficulty by turn- 
ing Har^s thoughts in a different direction. 
Perhaps Daisy was not troubled about the conse- 
quences of our first parents' sin, or perhaps she 
wisely avoided subjects that were beyond her 
comprehension. At all events, thij was what she 
said to Harry, — 

" Never mind now about Adam and Eve. Ton 
n ust think of what Jesus has done for ns : He 
died, yon know, to save us from our sins." 

" Yes, miss, to be sure He did." 

The words came from Harry's lips, but not 
from his heart. 

" And do you love Jesus, Harry ! " 

The idea of his loving Jesus, which Daisy 
seemed to think so natural, was so strange to 
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Harry, that his reply to her question was given 
very slowly. 

** I — don't know, miss." 

" "Well, Harry, Jestu loves yoti. And if you 
Hsk Him to forgive you your sins. He will do it 
directly, and then you will feel so happy, and 
you will try to please Him hy being a good boy, 
and by speaking the truth." 

Harry was silent. 

**You will try to please Him, won't you, 
Harry r' 

*• Yes, miss," said Harry, less glibly, but more 
seriously than usual. 

"Don't forget how He loves you, Harry, and 
how He wants you to be like Him. And you 
can't be like Him unless you are truthful, because 
Tesus is all truth. Whatever He says to anybody 
3S every word of it true. 

If you are thinking, dear reader, that Daisy's 
remarks were second-hand remarks, I mean, re- 
marks which, having heard from some one else, 
she now repeated to Harry, you are quite correct. 
For Daisv, when a very uttle gin, had been 
instructed in this wav by her pious grandmother, 
and had thus herself already learnt the lesson 
which she was trying to make plain to Harry. 

Daisy's grandmother had sought to make reli- 
gion attractive to her little granddaughter. She 
taught her to see in it "tnat cheerfulness and 
that gladsomeness which a child loves, and in 
which real religion always consists." She told 
her, not that Ck^d was an an^ Judge, but that 
He was her Father, and that He loved her better 
than any one else loved her, and that she might 
therefore open her heart to Him, and tell Him 
everything that concerned her, or troubled her. 
The Saviour who took little children up in His 
arms, and blessed them so tenderly, was shown to 
be her own Saviour, who died for her, and who 
wanted her to trust in Him ; and she was directed 
to so to Him as fearlessly and as confidingly as a 
little lamb runs to its kind shepherd for pro- 
tection. So that Daisy's first thoughts about 
religion were pleasant, happy thoughts ; and they 
led ner, as vou have seen, to ttj and u>in Hanj 
into the right way, instead of driving him into it 
by fear. 

But Winifred was by no means sure that Daisy 
had acted wisely ; and when they were at home 
again, and by themselves, she said to her, — 

** Do you think, Daisy, that you ought to have 
told Harry, when he had been saying what was 
not true, that Jesus loved him ! " 

Yes, because Jesus does love him," answered 
Daisy. 

"Not when he isn't good," objected Winifred. 

** Oh, Winnie, if Jesus only loved those who 
are good, when would He love anybody ! because 
nobody is good to begin with." 

" But they must first try to be good." 

** No, they must believe that Jesus loves them, 
and try to be good afterwards,^ said Daisy; 
"that is what giandmamma always used to tell 



me, and I am sure she was right, because it says 
just the same in the Bible." 
"Does it! Where!" 

" I will show you," said Daisy, reaching Wini- 
fred's little Bible from the shelf, on ^ch it 
generally remained, except on Sundays, from one 
week's end to another. " Look here, Winnie ; " 
and she found, and read to her, two or three such 
verses as these : — 

"This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners." 

"God so loved the world that He |;ave His 
only*be^otten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him might not perish, but have everlasting 
life." 

" But God commendeth his love toward us in 
that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us." 

"Not that we loved God, but that He loved 
us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins." 

And she finished with that touching verse, im 
that most touching of all stories, " But when he 
was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and 
had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, 
and kissed him." 

" I did not know there were jost such texts as- 
those in the Bible," said Winifred ; " I suppose 
I have read them before, but I never noticed 
them. Will you put a mark in at the place^for 
me, Daisy." 

There are many men and women in the world, 
besides little children, who, with the Bible in 
their possession, are yet, like Winifred, really 
^orant of the sweet promises and assurances of 
God's love to sinners which it contains. 



Chaftke XIII.— Frank. 

" I WISH the holidays were come ! " said Wini- 
fred, more than once to Daisy, " I want you te> 
see Frank." 

And Daiffj^'s reply always was, " Yes, I should 
very much like to see him." 

But the holidays did not come any the faster 
for Winifred's wishes, and she was obHged to wait 
for them as patiently as she could. 

It happened, however, and in a way Wingfield' 
little expected, that Frank returned from school 
some time before the holidays 

One afternoon Daisy was sitting by herself in 
the pleasant little parlour where Mra. Raymond^ 
was oreakfasting wnen first introduced to the 
reader. Winifred was out with her mamma. 
They were paying a brief visit to an invalid friend 
who was very partial to Winifred ; and Daisy 
would have accompanied them, but she had a 
cold and slight cough, which made it more 
prudent to stay at home. I do not think she at 
all minded being left alone, for she was reading 
a new story-book ; and Daisy was so excessively 
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fond of a pretty tale that she conld not have had 
a greater treat than this. Daisy liked graver 
reining sometimes^ and would pore over sdemn- 
looking Yolumes, which Wini&ed protested were 
only fit for old people ; but, at the same time, it 
must be confessed that her ohief ei^oyment was 
to be found in a delightful and romantic story. 
And this was the enjoyment in which she was 
indulging on this particular afternoon. 

Daisy was sitting in a large easy chair by the 
fire — for the weather, though not cold, was suffi- 
ciently autumn-like to warrant the extr^iyagance 
of a fire to those who could afford one — ^when the 
parlour door was burst open with a suddenness 
and a force which no girl would have used, and 
the next moment a pale, thin, bright-eyed boy 
rushed into the room. 

Hallo ! Where's ma and Winnie ?" he ex- 
claimed, stopping short iu his noisy career at the 
si^t of a stranger. 

Daisy was taken by surprise, and the colour 
deepened in her chee^, but she said directly, — 

" They are both out, but they will soon be back 
Again. Tou are Winifred's brother, I think?" 
she added pleasantly. 

** Yes," he said ; ** and you are Winifired's new 
sister t I suppose ? so we ought to be very glad to 
see each other." And he came up to Daisy and 
shook hands with her, with an easy politeness, 
which she had not expected from his recent pro- 
ceedings. 

"I am very glad to see you," said Daisy, 
"for I have heard so much of you from your 
sister," 

''I am sorry for that," he said, with extreme 
gravity. 

'* Why ?" inquired Daisy. 

''Because my little sister is so imaginative in 
her descriptions, that I am afraid I shall disap- 
point your expectations. Winifred thinks that 
all her ^eese are swans.** 

<'It IS not very flattering to call yourself a 
goose r* 

" I beg your pardon," he said, ** / did not call 
myself so ; it is you that have done that." 

I ! oh, no, indeed," said Daisy ; that would 
have been very rude." 

"No> it wouldn't," he said; "brothers and 
sisters may say anything they like to one 
another." 

Daisy shook her head. "Kot rude things,'* 
she answered. 

" Oh, yes, as rude as they please. It's one use 
having relations that you can speak out your 
mind to them without any ceremony. Daisy," 
he said, abru]^tly, " I think you are very pretty 
—much prettier than a real daisy." 

Daisy was both annoyed and amused. 

"That is speaking without any ceremony, I 
suppose," she said, smilingly. 

" To be sure it is, " he answered. ** I wonder, 
now, what you think of ine V* 

* * I think you are rather odd," said Daisy, 



copying his frankness; "but then I am not 
much used to boys." 

" Well, you've just hit the right nail on the 
head; everybody calls me odd, he said, in a 
pleased tone, as if proud of the title, " and what 
everybody says must be true." 

Dais^r was at a loss how to talk to so strange a 
companion. 

"You have not asked me how I got here," he 
oontinued. 

" By the train, I suppose," said Daisy. 

" Oh, but I meant, how I got away from that 
horrid old school." 

Daisy waited for further information ; it would 
not have astonished her to hear that he had run 
away from it. 

" It was the scarlet fever that packed me off 
home ; wasn't it lucky !" 

" Tim have not had the fever ?" said Daisy. 

"No, but three or four of the little chaps are 
down with it ; so old Greenham was frightened 
out of his wits, and hurried the rest of us ofi^ 
without a moment's warning." 

" Are the otiier boys very ill ?" 

" As bad as they can be. 

" How did they catch the fever ?" 

" Don't know, and don't care either," he said ; 
but his tone was not quite so reckless as his 
words. " I'm thankful they ham got it, that's 
alL" 

Daisy looked properly reproachful. 
" You don't really mean you are glad that they 
are ill." 

" Yes, I do," he said, enjoying her consterna- 
tion, "What does it signify to me whether they 
live or die, so long as I have an extra holiday I" 

Just then the cook came up to ask whether 
Master Frank would have some dinner, or 
whether he would wait until tea was ready. 



THE TEENCH MISEIL 

"Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, 
he also shall cry himself, but shall not be heard."— 
Prov. xxi. 13. 

A Fjrenchman, who was a Farmer-general of the 
Taxes, had amassed an immense fortune hy op- 
pressing the poor. The Government at length 
called upon him for a considerable sum, but he 
pleaded poverty. Fearing that some of his neigh- 
bours would testify to his wealth, he determined 
to conceal it. He therefore dug a vault beneath 
his wine-cellar, where he deposited his gold. He 
went down to it by a ladder, and fastened it by a 
spring-lock. One day, while he was in the vault, 
the door closed, and the lock fastened him iu. 
In vain were his cries for help. There he remaioed 
till worn out by horror of mind and starvation 
of body, and he perished in the very midst of his 
heaps of gold ! His miserable fate was not knofvn 
untu years afterwards, when his house having 
been sold, his bones were discovered in the vault 
with his treasures* 
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COTTAGE CHILDEEK 

Oybb the doorsill the little feet leap, 
Through the oak- wicket the merry eyes peep; 
Frisky as kittens, the lone summer day 
Near their good mother the little ones play. 

Possy is with them, hugged lovingly tight, 
Fussy so patient, and silly, and white, 
Knowingly watching the labour and fim 
Of setting mud pies to bake brown in the sun. 

And there is the pend of yesterday's rain. 
Where walnut-shell boats put to sea Once aeain. 
And a damp ditch close by, where a crookea pin tries, 
At the end of a strings of the frogs to make prize. 

And there is the cart firom a wooden box made, 
And a nice piece of deal is a capital spade 
For beginning the task which all children haye tried 
Of digging a hole to the earth's other side. 

And there are the sparrows, that will fly away 
Ere the salt can be fetched that would charm them to 
stay; 

And the pert little robin that, when the snow falls. 
For crumbs at each cot on his daily round cdls. 

But to-day it is summer, and, busy as bees. 
The children run o£f to the shade of the trees, 
And twine themselyes wreaths of the leayes and the 
flowers. 

As they bask in the light of their liyes' golden hours. 

Then down to the shore, when the water is low, 
To paddle for seaweeds the little ones go. 
And into the puddles their chubby hands dip 
For the cross little crabs th&t their fingers will nip. 

And oh ! there are wonderful things to be found 
In the plaything^ of nature that circle them round ; 
And they build themselves castles of soft silver sand. 
That are sure, till the tide overwhelms them, to stand. 

But the twilight is deepening, and homeward once 
more 

The little pink feet turn away from the shore. 

And, clasped once again to the good mother's breast. 

Contented and happy the little ones rest. 

Then calm on their pillows the little ones sleep, 
While the angels that guard them a loving watch 
keep; 

And oh ! but the home, be it palace or cot. 
Is poor at the best where the children are not. 

HABY PSANCES TUFPEB. 



USE OE SNOW "WATEE. 

At Damascna snow is kept for sale in the bazaars, 
brought from the neighbouring mountains of Anti- 
Lebanon, and is used, like ice with us, for the 
purpose of cooling the arrack, sherbet, and other 
drinks of the inhabitants. I found the use of 
some such mixture, in a hot day, both agreeable 
and refreshing. In this practice of the East, 
which was not unknown among the Greeks and 
Eomans, of mingling snow with their drinks, we 
have an illustration of Prov. xxv. 13 : — ** As the 
<jold of snow in the time of harvest" (when the 
heat is felt most oppressiyely, owing to the la- 



boar and the season of the year), so is a faithfiil 
messenger to them that send him ; for he refresheth 
the soul of his master." The prompt return of 
the messenger with good tidings, relieving the 
minds of those who are waiting in suspense, cheers 
and refreshes their spirits, like a cooling draught 
in the heat of summer, 

A SPIEITIJAL APPETITE. 

If you want to get a spirittTal appetite, walk 
often in the green pastures and by the still 
waters of Grod's promises to his people. 



JOHN KNOX. 

PIEST SOLUTIOK OP POUKTH PICTUBB STOKT. 

John Knox, the renowned Scotch reformer, was 
bom in Haddingtonshire in the year 1505. It 
was his wont always to occupy a special chair at 
the head of a table by the window, where he 
spent many hours of his useful life in reading his 
* * Bible." One particular day, without being able to 
assign any reason for it^ he would neither sit in his 
accustomed chair or permit an^ one else to do so ; 
calling his wife and child to him, he told them of 
his strange presentiment, and warned them not to 
sit there. That evening the old chair was vacant ; 
and while John was sitting reading to his wife and 
child, others were forming plans to take his life. 
In a quiet place just outside the town, with only 
the light of the young moon, two men of different 
stations in life were busily talking. *'See here, 
Ben Jones,'' says one ; "I will give you this bag 
of money if you will take this gun and go and 
shoot John Knox, the fanatic, through the win- 
dow ; he always sits there with his back to it." 
And he shook the bag of money, and Ben could 
hear it pleasantly chinking^ ana he thought how 
happy he shoula be if he could get it. A few 
hours later the miserable man was standing a 
little way from his intended victim's house load- 
ing his gun ; even the light of the young moon 
made him start. After looking cautiously around 
to see that no one was in si^t, he levelled his 
gun over his shoulder; bang, bang, was heard, 
and the bullet flies through the window. He is 
not worth much now," thinks the miserable man, 
and rejoicing with savage glee at his success, ani 
the thought of the money, he darts down th& 
street. Within the house all was confusion and 
terror as the ball whizzed through the window, 
striking down the empty chair, and whirling 
down the candlestick. As soon as their terror 
was abating, they looked at the smashed window 
and chair which was lying down. His next 
impulse was to gather his wife and child around 
him, and he knelt by the chair to return thanks 
to Him who had so miraculously and mercifully 
spared and protected him and his. 
Swansea, oaholine e. o. w. (aged li 
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THE OLD AEM-CHAIE. 

SECOND SOLUTIOV 07 POUBTH PICTUBB 8T0ST. 

It was drawing near the hour of evening prayer, 
and Mr. Langley sat in his pretty parlour, select- 
ing from the Bible a chapter to read that night. 
He was sitting in an old-fashioned arm-chair 
immediately in front of the window, for it was a 
fancy of his always to occupy that seat at prayer- 
time ; but on this particular evening the thought 
suddenly seized him that he would not do so this 
night. He could not account for the impulse, but 
he resolved to obey it. Just then his wife and 
child came in, and ne rose and told them what he 
had been thinking of. She raised her hand in 
half remonstrance, for she L'ked to see him in his 
accustomed place, but he was serious. He did not, 
however, remove the chair, but taking another sat 
down and commenced reading, his wife standing 
behind him, and his little boy in front. 

Now let us turn to another scene. As it hap- 
pened, a gang of thieves had made up their 
minds to attack and plunder Mr. Langley's house 
that niffht, and had met togjether to consult 
as to the best way of obtaining an entrance. 
A man, in the village, named Ellis, had a most 
violent hatred of Mr. Langley, — he having once 
detected him in doing something wrong, and Ellis 
had been heard, by one of the thieves, to say, 
"that for twenty pounds he would not mind doing 
for him." They accordingly agreed that this one 
should go and seek Ellis, and offer him the money 
if he would help them. The thief had not gone 
far before he met Ellis, and he instantly unfolded 
to him his mission. Ellis said that he could help 
them very considerably, for nothing was easier 
than to shoot the gentleman through the window 
where he always sat, and they, in the confusion, 
might conveniently get in and rob the house. He 
then took the bribe and the gun which the thief 
offered him, and set off on ms dreadful errand, 
the moon shining on him as he went towards the 
house. He went up to the window, paused for 
one moment, but only for one, and then raised the 
gun. Crash ! bang ! the window was smashed, and 
awav he ran as fast as his legs would carry him. 

Now let us look within. All was, indeed, con- 
fusion, but the intended victim had escaped 
unhurt. The window was smashed, the chair 
thrown down, and the candle was knocked off 
I the table, but he was Eafe, and that was his first 
* thought as, calling his wife and child to the 
< broken window, he said, solemnly, "My dear 
' wife, never say it was fancy which led me to 
t change my seat this night. Oh, no, dear ones ; 
it was providence, and to it I owe my preservation 
from a sudden and dreadful death." And then re- 
placing the old arm-chair, he knelt down, and 
together they gave thanks to God for His great 
mercy to them that night. 
East Ham. Alice B. (agfd 16). 




{Designed by Ettt S., aged 14.) 

PICTUEE STORIES. 

No. VL 

Wb insert the two best solutions of the fourth story. 
Only one has guessed the name of the hero. Edith C. 
has, however^^htl^ conjectured that the owner of the 
chair refused to sit m it on a certain night through a 
" presentiment." Alicia E. S. makes the man vacate 
the chair for fear of " any harm coming to it." Asva 
C. B. says that, "moved by a strange feeling, the man 
quitted the arm-chair." Obosge L. Y. says he did 
so " through a dream." We now give the mitials of 
other friends who have noticed that the good man did 
not, as usual, sit .in ;his arm-chair, but who do not 
assign 'the true reason for his changfed purpose.— 
A. F. I. W.— W. W.— A. J. W.— E. A. S.— M. T. N.— 
A. G. E.— F. B. The next initials are of those who 
send the best answers with the exception of not no- 
ticing the change of seat :— J. B.— A. P. — S. E. M.— 
Eobertina— L. P.— E. E. C— 8. E. A.— E. M. S. E. 
— C. E. P.— H. S.— E. B.—Brighteyes— M. E. P.— 
S. J. D.— T. H. R.— A. M*K.— B. M. H.— E. K.— 
L. B.— J. C, P.-J. F. M.— M. a— B. B. 

editor. 
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[WILLIE AT Wl 

WILLIE OLIVEE: 

A STOET or THE NESTEETON SCHOOL BOYS. 
By the Author of "Soldiee Hakold." 



Chapter XVII.— The Paper Fox-Chase. 

Beech Grove was in a state of great excitement. 

Once during the term the boys were allowed to 
have what they called a "paper fox-chase." Two 
of the swiftest runners were chosen for foxes, and 
were provided with a large bag of paper, which 
they scattered as they went for scent ; the rest 
acted as dogs ; and the run was often miles away 
from Nesterton. Sometimes the foxes were caught 
far from home ; sometimes, if they were fleet and 
expert, they managed to reach cover again without 
the dogs having come up to them. 



kin's cottage.] 

Only once was this allowed, as the boys were 
apt to grow very wild over it ; but Dr. Carey had 
given permission for it to take place the following 
Saturday, and great excitement accordingly pre- 
vailed. 

For days before every available moment waa 
seized upon to tear up paper for the chase. Old 
exercise and copy books were pressed into the 
service, and Mrs. Henderson provided an enormous 
bag to contain it. Great sport was expected this 
time, for Griniston and Cecil Yemon, two of the 
most agile boys in the school, had been chosen 
for foxes ; and, as Cecil expressed it, **ihey were 
up to a dodge or two." 

On the Friday morning, Parker came to Cecil 
with a very grave face. 

" Cec, do you know what you have done ? " 

** What's up now?" was the characteristic 
rejoinder. 
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" YonVe put me into a fine mess, that's all.** 
<*What about!'* asked Cecil, bosily going on 

with his employment 

" Why, you've torn up my last exercise book. 

I had jast fiiushed it, and left it here to dry, and 

it is gone," 

** Never care ! you need not cry over it, Jack." 
"Don't be silly, Vernon !" replied Jack, im- 
patiently ; "of course you never care for anything. 
But I should like to l^ow what I am to do when 
Fairbum asks for it." 

"Tell him it "as 'appened a haccident,* after 
the fashion of mother Anderson." 

" But I do wish you had been careful, CeciL" 
** You should not have left it there. Jack ; you 
have yourself to blame for it ; all spoil is lawful 
for the fox-chase." 

And Parker said no more, for he felt he had 
been rattier careless not to put it away. 

But wheti Mr. Fairbum called for his Latin 
exercise, he had nothing to show. 

"'You have never written it, then, Parker?" 
asked the master, in a tone of displeasure. 

" Yes, Mr. Fairbum, I have ; but it is tom up, 
unfortunately." 

"That excuse will not avail with me. You 
must bring that exercise to me correctly written 
before you go to bed to-night, or you stay at home 
to-morrow." 

" Oh, Mr. Fairbum 1 " began Jack ; but he was 
stopped with — 

" N'ot another word. You can please yourself ; 
either write it over again, or stay at home. I have 
no proof of its having ever been written." 

Parker went to his seat looking very much out 
of humour. He did Qot feel at all inclined to 
write it over again ; still less did he wish to lose 
the morrow's enjoyment. He was vexed with 
Cecil and with himself; for he had taken great 
pains with that particular lesson, and it was rather 
a difficult one. 

You see what trouble you have got me into, 
Cec," he said. 

" Why, you are surely not going to be such a 
goose as to write it over again." 

"What else would you have me do! stay at 
home ! or go to Dr. Carey and tell him I have 
done it ; much good that would do, certainly." 

" No good at all, you know that. Jack. No ; 
you let &e old thing alone, and trust to me to 
get you safely to the fox-chase to-morrow." 

"Oh, as for that matter, I could manage that 
quite as well myself, if I chose to do so." 

And Parker felt very much inclined to follow 
CecU's advice and " let the old thing alone." He 
knew he could very well elude observation and 
get away on the morrow if he wished, and he 
almost determined to do so ; at least, he had not 
n to rewrite his exercise when tea-time came, 
illie knew nothing of the matter, and Jack 
did not care that he should know ; for if he 
decided, as it seemed probable he would decide, 
he would rather Willie were kept in ignorance. 



But Willie unconsciously helped in the decision. 
The lesson hour was over, and the boys rushed 
out for a run in the playground before prayers. 
Jack missed his little friend, and went back to 
the schoolroom to look for him. He found him 
at his desk with his slate before him. 

" Why, Willie, I thought you did those sums 
this afternoon ; weren't they right !" 

I don't know ; Mr. Fairbum was too busy to 
look at them ; and somehow they are all rabbed 
out, so I must do them over again." 
"Who told you!*' 

" No one ; but you know I could not show an 
empty slate to-morrow morning." 

"But wouldn't you Ubs to be out of doors 
now!" 

"Of course," replied Willie, rather surprised at 
the question ; "but papa always teUs me I must 
do what I ought first, what I like afterwards." 

"1 am afraid the Uking comes first with most 
of us," replied Jack. 

Willie said no more ; he did not wish to talk, 
but bent in earnest attention over his slate. Jack 
stood beside him for a minute or two ; perhaps 
admiring the firm perseverance with which Willie 
pursued his lessons. 

For a minute or two Jack stood there, and then 
he went and brought a clean new exercise book, 
and sitting down by Willie, began to write out 
the exercise, as Mr. Fairbum had bidden him. 
No word passed between them for the next half 
hour. At the end of it, Jack closed his book and 
threw it with a loud report upon the desk." 

" Hurrah ! I have finished it I 1 shall not stay 
at home to-morrow for anybody J " 
Willie looked up inquiringly. 
"Aye, Willie, my boy,'* Jack answered to the 
look, "if it had not been for you I should have 
shirked this altogether. But I am glad I didn't ; 
I am very glad 1 did not." 

And Jack felt still more pleased when he took 
it to Mr. Fairbum just after prayers, and met the 
master's approving look. 

" Very well, and very neatly done, Parker. I 
was afraid this morning you meant to leave it ; 
and it would have been a pity to lose to-morrow's 
sport, would it not I " 

Saturday moming rose clear and bright and 
cloudless ; and the August day bade fair to be a 
hot one, but that did not matter to the young 
people of Beech Grove ; so long as it was dry 
overhead, hot or cold made no difference. 

The morning lessons were got through as quickly 
as possible — every one was diligent to-day— no 
whispering, no sauntering; proving that when 
there was a sufficient motive, the studies could be 
done speedily and well. 

Dinner followed immediately, so as to give as 
long an afternoon as possible ; and then the im- 
portant business began. 

As the boys left the dining-room, Dr. Carey 
put his hand on Willie's head. 

"Do, you think you can bear this long run. 
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Oliver?" he said; "you are only a little fellow, 
but you would not like to stay at home, I sup- 
pose," he added, with a smile. 

Willie looked up with an answering snule, but 
he only said, "No, sir." 

" Where is Yemon ?** said the doctor, turning 
round. 

Hugh had passed out among the foremost, but 
he came back again. 

** Vernon, you must look after this little boy ; 
he is in your charge, remember. Don't let him 
over-exert himself; and bring him back if the run 
takes you too far away." 

Hugh did not answer, but he looked anything 
but pleased; and as Dr. Carey turned away, he 
muttered, — 

"All the sport will be spoiled, then. I don't 
care a bit for it, if I am to have you tied to me, 
Oliver." 

" Oh, Hugh, I won't be any trouble ; you need 
not mind me. I dare say I sbiall be with Parker. " 

"No, you will stay with me, if you please 1 
didn't you hear Dr. Carey say you were to do so ! 
If I am to hare the charge of you, I don't want 
Parker bothering about." 

Willie sighed. The day of pleasure to others 
was not likely to be one of muon to him ; nor to 
Hugh either, for the matter of that, if he took the 
work assigned him in such a spirit 



Chaptke XVIII.— "Most Haste, least Speed. " 

Grimston and Cecil, armed with their bag, set off 
at full speed. A start of a field's length was given 
them, and then the doss followed with hue and 
cry. Over hedge and aitoh, wherever the paper 
trail led them, were the dom followed. 

Hugh Vernon kept Wime with him at the 
commencement of the chase, but he soon found 
that if he were to accommodate his speed to that 
of the little boy, there would be no sport at all 
for him ; he should stand a chance of being last, 
wheie, with his long legs, he ought to be first 
So, with the exclamation, "Oh, I can't be bothered 
V^ith you any longer ! " he left WilUe to himself 
and set off as quickly as possible after his com- 
panions. 

The rule of the game was to follow the scent 
exactly in all its turnings and windings, but Hugh 
was so far behind the rest that he determined to 
break it for once ; and where the foxes had skirted 
the edge of a fielc^ he ran across it, expecting to 
come upon the trail i^ain at the opposite comer. 

But Hugh met with an obstacle he had not 
calculated upon. 

At that comer of the field stood a tiny cottage. 
The foxes and dogs had gone far past it, out Hugh 
found that, unless he retraced his steps across the 
field and followed the scent exactly, as he ought 
to have done at first, he must go right through 
the cottage garden. 



Now Hugh was in no mood for turning back, 
so he dashed on — ^through the first hedge— and 
then he paused for a moment to look about him. 
Nothing was to be seen or heard; the cottage 
might be empty, for the only sign of life within 
was the tiir^ wreath of smoke curling from the 
chimney. Hugh went on swiftly, hoping to get 
by unobserved; but he was still to verify the 
truth of the proverb, *<Most haste, least speed ; " 
for, in netting through the last hedge, dividing 
the garden from the next field, he stumbled and 
fell, rolling down the bank into the bottom of a 
deep ditch. Fortunately there was no water in 
it ; the hot August snnsnine had dried up all the 
moisture, so that Hugh was really no worse. 

He lay still a minute, and then scrambled out 
again ; but as he raised himself, something under- 
neath him uttered a faint cry of pain. In con- 
siderable alarm, Hugh looked to see what it was. 
There at his feet lay a lump of feathers, which 
slowly moved and resolved itself into a chicken. 
It had been asleep at the hedge bottom, and Hugh 
had trampled on it. 

The poor thing was not dead, but there seemed 
small chance of its life. Hugh lifted it on to the 
bank, and the poor creature opened its eyes, and 
fluttered its broken wings. Hugh did not know 
what to do ; he was very sorry, but all the sorrow 
in the world would not mend the poor chicken. 

The m09t straightforward course would have 
been to go boldly to the cottage and confess to 
the accident; but this would take time, and 
Hugh was akeady far behind lus companions; 
and besides, after all, it was only one chicken ; no 
doubt they had plenty more, so it did not much 
signify, and no one would ever know that he had 
done it. 

So he left the poor thing there in its agony, and 
went on. 

But he was still to have another interruption. 
He had not gone many paces when the tones of a 
familiar voice startled him, by calling, — 

''Hallo, Hugh Vemon 1 you pass a fellow with- 
out 80 much as a look." 

Hugh paused then, and turning in the direction 
of the voice, saw a youth about bis own age perched 
on the top of a stile. 

" Why, Ned, it's never you t" 

" It is me, though ; myself, and no other." 

" Why, when did you come home !" 

' ' Last night ; Fm retumed on my feither's hands 
like a bad shilling, Vemon ; can't make nothing 
at all of me in yonder country," replied the other, 
with a laugh. " What are you doing ! " he added. 

"Having a fox-chase.*' 

"Why, foxes and dogs have passed half an 
hour ago nearly ; you'll never come up with them. 
Whereas the use of running yourself to death in 
such a hot day as this ! I wouldn't" 

"It*s fun; not to be so far behindhand as I 
am, I don't mean that. But I should have been 
one of the first, if it had not been for a tiresome 
little fellow who could not run." 
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Well, neyer mind the eluue. Stop liere with 
me ; if s a deal pleasanter than rnnnine yourself 
to pieces ; we will have a good talk, ana yon can 
catch them up as they e«ne back.** 

Hiiffh hesitated. The suggestion was pleasant 
enouffiu ; for Hugh did not care to be last among 
the dogs, if he could not be first. But then, u 
the foxes should not return that way, as it was a 
mat ehanoe they did, he would be in a fix ; and, 
besides, he was rather too near the cottage, if any 
one should come out and find the chicken. 

No, he would not yield to his fnend*s persua- 
sions. He was trying for the good conduct prize ; 
and if Dr. Carey should by any means get to 
know, it might hinder his chance of it. So he 
turned to Ned with a resolute answer. 

'*No^ I can't stop; I must follow the rest;" 
and he turned away. 

*'You are not going to forsake an old mate, 
surely," Ned called idFter lum. 

But Hugh ran an unheeding:, and in so doing 
he thought he was doing very right indeed. And 
so he was in one sense. 

Ned Clayton was n^t a companion his parents 
would have chosen for him ; indeed, though they 
had not absolutely forbidden them having any 
intercourse, Hu^h knew well what their wishes 
were on the subject, l^ed was the son of a small 
shopkeeper, feur below Hugh Yemon in position, 
ananot very desirable in oUier respects, not having 
been trained with that care and attention that 
Hugh had been; but Hugh had contrived to 
make an acquaintance, and what he called, a 
Mendship with him. But much to Mr. Vernon's 
satisfaction, Ned had been sent from home to 
learn a useful business, and he had not therefore 
thought it necessary to caution Hugh about him. 

But here he was at Nesterton again, ready to 
draw Hugh into the old intimacy. 

And Hugh inwardly applauded himself that he 
had not been so drawn that afternoon. He might 
so easily have stayed with Ned, and no one be 
any the wiser ; but then, if Dr. Carey had known 
it oy any means, there would, as Hugh lucidly 
expressed it to himseli^ ''have been a row.** But 
there was no fear now, he thought ; his mother 
need not have been afraid for him ; he was quite 
well able to take care of himself and keep himself 
out of harm's way. And so, with a very com- 
plaisant feeling, Hugh ran on after the rest, and 
m a little while came up with the hindermost of 
them. Andhehadsucceedediniesistingtemptation. 

Yes, but how ! was it in such a way tnat the 
conauest would prove easier next time f 

Alas 1 Hugh's motives were none of the purest 
He had not turned from Ned*s company because 
by so doing he was following the wii^es of his 
parents. No, the fear of being found out was the 
bottom of it, and that might not be strong enough 
to deter him another time. There was no real 
desire in Hugh's heart to do the right thing, re- 
gardless of consequences ; and therefore we can 
but echo his mother^s words ** I fear for you." 



CflAPTIB XIX.~Bl7FF Ain> ITS MASTER. 

Willis, meanwhile, when left to himself, had 
kept Hugh in sight as far as possible ; he couM 
not run so fast as the elder boy, and he was 
growing rather tired already ; but still he kept on, 
and came in due time to the cottage, as Hugh 
had done. 

But Willie found a way out which Hugh in his 
eager haste had missed. Close by the garden- 
hedge was a small gate, which took him into the 
next field without going into the garden at all 
But by this time Hugh was out of sight ; not a 
creature was visible; and Willie turned ronud 
bewildered, not knowing which way to go ; for, in 
following Hug^ he had altogether missed the 
paper traick. 

In looking round for something to guide him, 
he spied, almost at his feet, the poor chicken that 
Hugh had left in its miser^r. Willie stooped 
down ; he thought the poor thing was dead ; but 
as he gently touched ilC the creature moved and 
fluttered a Httle. Willie had a tender heart, and 
could not bear to see anything in pain ; and he 
moaned over it, and pitied it sadly, wondering 
what had happened to it. He thought surely no 
one could have been so cruel as knowingly to 
leave it thfw in its pain. 

Willie had once had a robin for a pet that had 
been found witii a broken leg; he remembered I 
how his papa had set it, and he thought if he had ' 
some pieces of stick he could manage to set this 
chicken's leg and wing. So he loolfed about at 
the bottom of the h^ge, and soon found some i 
dry twigs that would answer his purpose very 
well. 

Yery gently and tenderly did he set to 
work ; and so busy was he that he heard nothing 
till he was startled by gruff tones calling 
out;— 

' * HaUo, you young rascal 1 what are you about 1 : 
leave off there t or rll teach you to be meddling | 
with other folks' property." 

But Willie was not frightened ; he knew he was 
not doing anything wrong ; so he only looked up, I 
and said, — | 

I am not doing any harm. I am trying to 
help this poor chicken, that* s all.'* 

The old man opened the gate and came towards i 
hiuL He was a very old man, Willie thought ; | 
nearly bent double, and supporting his feeble steps 
with a stick. 

"So, you've been up to some mischief I'll 
warrant me ; I know wluit boys is I What ! our 
poor, poor chicken, our one pet wasn't safe from 
you, you rascal! you deserve what you'll get!" 
and he raised his stidc and laid it pretty sharply 
across Willie's shoulders. 

The boy started up with burning cheeks. 

" I dimi't do it ! I would no more have hnrt 
it than you would. I found it here, and was 
trying to help it." 

The old man's cross look relaxed. 
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'•Well, well! may be you didn't; I don't j 
know ; some one has, for certain. And what my 
poor Willie will do without Buff, I can*t telL" 

Haye you a Willie ?" asked the boy, with 
4udden interest 

" Aye 1 my little grandson. And this was his 
pet ; a neighbour gaye him it when it was a small 
wee thing, and Willie has tamed it, and made it 
so fond of him, that the little thing was like a 
friend to him. That made it get kUlM, no doubt ; 
it was too fearless like to get out of the way of 
danger. Poor Buffi poor Usty Buffi" and the 
old man stooped down with a tenderness one 
would hardly haye thought him <»pable ot 

'<But it isn't dead 1" said Willie, eagerly; 
' see, it moyes still 1 oh, please, I do thmk I 
xold cure it, if you would let me.*' 

" Nay, my lao, na^; it is killed ; see, its back 
is broken 1 Poor tmng 1 better put it out of its 
misery at once ; it will oe kinder.^ 

And the old man hit it a smart blow on the 
head with his stick ; and poor Bnf^ the chicken, 
had ended its brief life. Willie shed real tears 
oyer it. 

"Oh, I am so sorry I if we only could haye 
sayeditl" 

"Well, I don't think you hurt it, any how; 
but whoeyer did it, it was downright cruel 1 Just 
the only liye thin^ we haye about the place ; and 
it was just beginmng to giye mj little lad a fresh 
egg to nis breakfast eyery mommg." 

"What would it be worth?" Willie asked, 
eagerly. ' * I mean how much money ! " 

"Why, may be it would haye fetched half-a- 
crown in the market *. but a half-soyereign— nay, 
a whole one— could not supply its place to my 
Willie." 

"This is the 28th of August," said Willie, 
counting on his fingers ; "in three more days it 
will be uie 1st of September ; I shall haye half-a- 
crown of my own tnen. I get half-a-crown on 
the first of eyery month, and I will bring it to 
you as soon as oyer I can." 

"Will you?" replied the old man, with an 
amused look. " Oh, you may say so now, but 
fou will soon fomt me and my chicken ; that is, 
if you didn't kill it ; and I don't think you did, 
for you look an honest little chap." 

"Indeed I didn't," said WilUe, earnestly; "and 
I'll be sure not to forget. Only, if you don't set 
it for a few days, you must not qpncQ please ; mr, 
you see, I am at school, and I can't go about just 
as I like." 

The old man did not speak for a minute or two ; 
he took up the chicken, and carried it to a tiny 
outhouse. Willie followed him to the gate, but no 
farther; and soon the old man came back to 
him 

"ICay be you'll come in and see my Willie ; 
he'll be rare and glad of some one to talk to, I 
can tell you." 

Willie hesitated. He did not know whether 
Dr. Carey would altogether like him going into 



a strange cottage. Tet he felt yery tired, and 
moreoyer did not at all know the way home 
again. 

A quick, querulous yoice coming through the 
open door decided him. 

Qrandfather, what are you doing! are you 
neyer coming back ! " 

" Ay^ aye, lad,** was the old man's answer, as 
he hurried as fiist as his limbs could carry him 
along the HtUe path to the cottage, Willie closely 
following. 

It was a poor, tiny place for any one to call 
home ; only one room, and that of the meanest 
Willie had known two or three poor cottages in 
his natiye yillage, but none so bad as this. Ton 
went dam a step into it, instead of up. In one 
comer stood the bed, partly shaded from public 
gaze by its curtain of blue check ; the room was 
open to the rafters, and fastened to them were 
yarious odd shelyes and nails for the reception of 
the household utensils, and the few clothes of the 
old man and his grandson. 

But Willie had no time for more than a glance, 
for its one occupant soon claimed his attention. 

Sitting in a chair by the fire, though the day 
was so hot and sultry, was a little boy, with such 
an old, old face 1 so worn and weary with the 
sufferings of his seyen years. For Willie's name- 
sake was a cripple, unable to moye firom that 
chair, excent by slow ^ainfcd steps, clindng to 
anything, he could with difficulty make the 
circuit of the cottage room; his only chan^ 
was when his graudfather carried him in his 
arms into the little garden, to feel the fresh air 
and sunshine. 

"Who are you?" said the child, with blunt 
directness, looking straight at Willie. 

His grandfather answered. 

"A young gentleman who has come to see you, 
Willie, to cheer you a bit" 

" Willie Oliyer," the owner of the name supple- 
mented to the communication. 

A sudden interest sprang to the face of the poor 
child. 

« Willie 1 are you WilUe, too ? " 

"Yes ; a namesake of yours, you see." 

But Willie Harris soon turned to the old man. 

"Grandfather, where is Buff? I haye been 
wanting; her all the afternoon. What haye you 
done with hert" 

'<0h, she^ll be here by and bye," replied the 
old man, in a soothing, eyasiye tone; "gone a 
foraging, belike^ as she often does." 

"ao ; don't tell him what is not true, please," 
said Willie Oliyer, earnestly ; then takmg the 
huid of the other, he went on, — "Poor Buff i» 
dead, Willie. I am yery sorry, if you cared for 
her." 

For a minute little Willie stared bewildered ; 
and then he turned upon his grandfather with 
such a torrent of passion and aouse, that Willie 
Oliyer stood almost aghast with amazement 

"You hay^ killed itl" burst from the boy; 
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the one tiling I loved best in all the world ! 
The only one that loved me I But I always knew 
you had a spite against it, I did I cruel, cruel 
grand&ther 

The old man took no notice, only shru|»;ed his 
shoulders with a kind of amused air, as ifne were 
accustomed to such treatment. 

But Willie took the hand of the poor boy, and 
said, gently, — 

** Hush, Willie I your grandfather and I found 
the poor thing almost dead; it had an acci- 
dent of some sort, and it could not live. I am 
very sorry, but it is not the only thingihat loves 
you ; you have your grandfather left, Willie." 

The poor boy looksd earnestly into the child 
face bending over hun, so full of pity and com- 
passion ; and he dropped his own on to his folded 
arms, and sank into a sullen silence. 

The old man began to talk in a low tone to his 
visitor. 

Poor lad ! hell feel it a bit for a day or two^ 
but he*ll soon get over it. I can*t be hard on 
him, for ^e sake of his mother — she was my only 
lass.** 

'*And do yon and the little boy live here all 
alone Willie asked. 

Aye, we do the best we can ; but it is often 
hard work to live, I do assure ^e^ for I am almost 
past work now ; I can do nothmg but break stones 
on the road, and not always that But it'll be 
worse still now Bu£f is sone, for she was a bit of 
company for my poor lad when I was away." 

*U do think it is something like the story of 
the little ewe-lamb in the Bibk." 

«Ehal what?" 

"Don't you remember it ?" 

«' No, I don't just think on ; you tell it." 

And Willie told, in his own simple language, 
the story of the poor man's one little lamb that 
''lay in his bosom, and was unto him as a 
da^liter." 

When he had finished, he found little Willie 
Hacris looking at him with earnest eyes. 

"Where is that from ?" he asked. 

" From the Bible ; and there are a great many 
prettier stories than that" 

"I should like well to hear 'em." 

" You must read them for yourself Willie." 

But the boy shook his head, and said that he 
could not read. 

" What a pity \ " ' exclaimed Willie. 

"Aye, he's had no schoolings poorkdl" said 
the old man ; " couldn't go, you see. " 

" I could if you carried me there, grandfather." 

" Nonsense, lad, I carrv you 1 I've enough to 
do to carry myself, nowaaays." 

" Well, if I can, I'll come again, and read or 
tell you some more stories, Willie. But doesn't 
Mr. Bailey come and see you sometimes ? " 

The old man shook his head. 

"No, no ; we don't belong to Mr. Bailey ; and 
the other parson don't care about the poor, I 
reckon." 



"Well, I must j5o now," said Willie; "I am 
nicely rested, thank you." 

"You'll come again," said the little boy, 
eagerhr. 

"Yes, if I can ; but I am at school, at Beech 
Grove." 

" Oh, you be one of Dr. Carey's boys. Well, if 
you want Beech Grove, I can show you a deal 
nearer way back than ^ou came." 

And the old man pomted out a way across the 
fields which would soon bring him in sight of the 
familiar beech trees, not more than a mile distant 
that way. 

Willie thanked him, and bade him good-bye. 

" And you'll not forget Nat WiUdns and his 
grandson ! " the old man said. 

"No, nor the hplf-orown," was Willie's reply, 
as he ran off towards his home. 



NEaLECT OF EELIGION. 

He who neglects religion prepares for himself a 
bitter draugnt and a meal of wormwood ; a night- 
cap of thorns and a bed of briars ; a life of vexation 
and a death of sorrow. 



NELLT'S QUESTION. 

*» MoTKEB," said Kttlo Nelly, 

" Why do the lilies fade ? 
They were firesh and pore as the snowdrift 

When I found them in the glade ; 
But now their leaves are withwed. 

And the flowers all brown and dry t 
Why do they bloom so sweetly. 

And then so quickly die P " 

Then said the gentle mother. 
As she raiBea her trustful eye, 

" Darling, 'tis God who makes them, 
'Tis He who lets them die : 

And though we weep and wonder, 
We must not question why." 

« Mother," again said Nelly, 

« When little Freddy dieii. 
And we laid him in the churchyard 

Close by aont Mary's side, 
Doyou think that God was looking 

When the soRoW made us eiy P 
Do yon think He really loved us 

When He let Freddy die P " 

Then spake the mother bravely, 

Though grief was in her heart, 
<*Darlix^', the great, good Father 

Acts ever a kmng part ; 
He is so much wiser than we are 

That his ways we cannot trace; 
Yet must we ever love Him, 

And trust his boundless grace. 
To us enough of knowledge 

In his blest word is given. 
And all that is now mysterious 

We shall understand in heaven. 

M. E. BHIFLBT. 
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A TALK ABOUT PLATES AND 
DISHES. 

PABT SECOND. 

The first mention of porcelain or china is in 
a letter from the surveyor of the customs^ at 
Southampton to Cromwell, announcing the arrival 
of a present of various novelties for Henry VIIL 
Among these are "three potts of earthe payntiel, 
called Porseland" 

I should fancy it was some time hefore earthen- 
ware was used as commonly as it is now by all 
classes. In Charles I.'s time the poorer people 
seem still to have eaten off treen dishes. Among 
the complaints brought by the English people 
against Henrietta Maria's French attendants was 
the following, that her confessor for penances 
made her spin, eat her meat out of treen dishes, 
wait at table, and serve her own servants. 

A writer in James I/s reign seems to marvel 
much at the opulence and well-bein^ displayed 
by the farmers of the time. "There is no stock 
of people in the whole world," he says, "where 
men of all conditions live so peaceably and so 
plentiMly, yea, and so safely also, as in England. 
The houses of formers are often furnished with a 
garnish of pewter on the cupboard, three or four 
feather beds, with as many coverlets and carpets 
of tapestry, a silver salt (salt cellar), a bowl for 
wine, and a dozen spoons to furnish out the suit. 

** We should not think this now such luxurious 
furniture for a farmhouse.'' 

No ; but some time before the greatest nobles 
in the land would have considered themselves to 
have attained to the height of luxury had they 
been as well off. 

Magnificent dishes seem to have been used in 
Scotluid OB grand occasions, to judge from the 
bill of fare of a banquet given in Edinburgh to 
James II. ana Mary of Modena, when Duke and 
Duchess of York. The dishes were garnished 
with gold fringe, the salmon pasties were gilded, 
and there was a large turkie py all over gilded 
rubby (ruby)." A large hain also with a button 
of gold, a larse salmon pie gilded, and Apotalizie 
pie. What this dish was composed of is unintel- 
ugible to us, but it was decorated Uke most of 
the others with gold fringe. There were several 
other dishes. A Florentm, with a gilded cover, 
the Italian name being probably out of compli- 
ment to the duchess ; a shrimp py with vermiliane 
colour; three trotter pies gilt; diet pies; a lamode 
t&irts panterits, &c., &c. A formidable Ust of 
breakage is recorded to have taken place on this 
occasion, **' 39 glass trenchers at one fell swoop, 
12 jelly glasses, and 16 stalked glass plates, and 
8 fine crystal glasses." 

" I should fear there had been a little too much 
-mine drunk at that grand banquet." 

In the olden times the guests were apt to eat 

•2id drink too much at these rare feasts. "Wt 
ixiay infer that they did the former from the 



enormous number of dishes often provided for 
each person. At the marriage feast of Henry 
the Third's brother there were thirty thousand 
dishes provided. It was at that time the custom 
for kings to be attended at table by their physi- 
cian, to advise them what they ought to eat. 

"A very wise precaution I should think, under 
the circumstances." 

These fe^ts became so enormous in Edward II.'s 
reign, that he issued a proclamation prohibiting 
the people of his realm from having more than 
two courses at dinner. It commences thus, — 
" Whereas by the outrageous and excessive multi- 
tude of meats and dishes which the great men of 
our kingdom have used, and still use, in their 
castles, many great evils have come upon our 
kingdom, the health of our subjects has been in- 
jured, their goods consumed," &c. 

Philip I'V? of France, who was very fond of 
enacting laws of the kind, went so far as to regu- 
late the exact number of dishes which each person 
might have for dinner and supper : one cush of 
soup and two of meat were allowed for each meal. 
His subjects tried to evade the law by putting 
two or more difierent kinds of meat in each dish, 
but Philip, on discovering this, made another ex- 
pressly forbidding it. 

" Well, I should say that it was a Tery fair 
allowance, and that they had no real excuse for 
grumbling. At what time of day were these 
meals taken ! " 

People then usually dined at the early hour, of 
half-past eleven in the morning, and took supper 
at four or five in the afternoon. It seems to me 
that they answered very much to a meat luncheon 
and late dinner with us. I must not foraet to 
tell you a very strange custom connected with 
plates which prevailed in France in this reign. 
It was thought a mark of politeness to eat off 
your next neighbour's plate ; a gentleman who 
neglected to eat out of the lady's plate who sat 
next him would have been set aown as a regular 
bear. 

** How strangely the rules of politeness alter I " 
Notwithstanding these laws in both England 
and France, the custom of having a large number 
of dishes at great feasts continued down to much 
later times. Queen Elizabeth, while making a 
tour through her dominions, was entertained by 
the mayor of Sandwich with agoodly bMiquet of 
a hundred and fifty dishes. When Anne of Den- 
mark's brother came to England, to stand sponsor 
for James the First's child, he had twenty dishes 
of meat allowed for every meal. At a festival 

fiven to the Knights of the Garter in Charles the 
econd's reign, each knight had forty dishes to 
his mess. 

"It is to be hoped that the unfortunate crea- 
tures were not expected to eat of every dish." 

The following account of the ceremonies ob- 
served in laying Queen Elizabeth's dinner, written 
by Hentvner, a German, who visited I^gland in 
1598, will amuse you. 
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"While she was still at prayers (one Sunday 
morning) we saw her table set out with the 
following solemnity : A gentleman entered the 
room. bearin2 a rod, and along with him another, 
whohad a table-cloth, which, after they had both 
kneeled three times with the utmost yeneration, 
ha spread upon the table, and after kneeling again 
they both retired, with the same ceremonies per- 
formed by the fint At last came an unmarried 
lady (we were told she was a countess), and along 
wiui ner a married one, bearing a tasting-knife ; 
the former was dressed in white silk, who, when 
she had prostrated herself three times in the most 
graceful manner, approached the table, and rubbed 
the plates with bread and salt, with as much awe 
as if the queen had been present When they 
had waited there a little while, the yeomen of 
the guard entered, bare-headed, dothed in scarlet, 
with a golden rose upon their backs, bringing in 
at each turn a course of twenty-four dishes, 
served in plate, most of it gilt. These dishes 
were received by a gentleman, in the same order 
thi^ were brought, and placed upon the table, 
while the lady-taster gave to each of the guard 
a mouthful to eat of the particular dish he had 
brought" 

••Why was this done ?•* 

••For fear of poison. During the time that 
this guard, which consists of the tallest and 
stoutest men that can be found in all Eng- 
land, being carefully selected for this service, 
were bringing dinner, twelve trumpets and 
two kettle-drums made the hall ring for half- 
an-hour together. At the end of all this 
ceremonial, a number of unmarried ladies ap- 
peared, who, with particular solemnity, lifted 
the meat off the table, and conveyed it into the 
queen's inner and more private chamber, where, 
after she had chosen for herself, the rest ^oes 
to the ladies of the court . . The queen dmes 
and sups alone, with very few attendants ; and 
it is very seldom that anybody, foreigner or 
native, is admitted at that time, and then only 
at the intercession of somebody in power.*' 

•• I should fear that the meat would get rather 
cold before it reached the queen as all these core- 
monies had to be gone through first. But why 
was she so afraid of being poisoned ! *' 

In those times kings and grand people had 
always tasters^ as they were called, whose business 
it was to take a mouthful of each dish of which 
they themselves ate. 

The raised crust of a pie was at thiff time known 
by the strange name of a coffin. Lord Korth one 
day much annoyed the Queen, by replying to her 
inquiry, what the dish was that he was carrying, 
*• Madam, it is a coffin." •• And are you such a 
fool," said she, •< as to give a pie such a name ! " 
Her courtiers perceived from this speech how 
much she dreaded the idea of death, and carefully 
avoided any allusion to it for the future. 

Now I must end this long talk with an anecdote 
about ^ particular dish. William XXL was in 
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private life always an ill-natured and ill-mannered 
man, and had •• neither in great things or small," 
says Xisdy Marlborough, •• the manners of a gen- 
tleman. One day, in the beginning of his reign, 
when the Princess of Denmark happened to be 
diuing with him and the queen, a ^te of green 
peas^ the first seen that year, was just in front of 
the princess. The kin^ perceiving it, drew it 
towards himself and, without offering any to his 
guests, or maldng the slightest apology for his 
conduct, quietly devoured the whole. The 
princess Anne confessed, when she went home, 
'•that she had so much mind for the peas that 
she was afraid to look at them, and yet could 
hardly keep her eyes off them." 

••I should not have thought that a king could 
have behaved so rudely." 



THE GEASS OP THE OVEN. 

In crossing Lebanon, we stopped one day for 
refreshment near a rivulet flowing toward the 
east. As I was sitting there X observed a peasant 
of the country digging up, with a sort of pickaxe, 
the clumps of shrubs and coarse grass, which grow 
in the thin soil spread over the rocks. He was 
collecting them to carry home, in order to bum 
them as lueL I had seen heaps of the same ma* 
terial piled up near the limekilns in the vicinity 
of Urtas ; and X frequently saw troops of donkeys 
returning from the fields loaded with bundles of 
such fuel The scarcity of wood in the East is 
very great, and the people are obliged to resort to 
the use of almost everything that is capable of 
being burnt, in order to procure the means of 
warming their houses in winter, and of preparing 
their daily food. They not only cut down, for 
this purpose, the shrubs and larger kinds of 
grass, but gather the common withered grass 
itseli^ and the wild flowers of which the fields dis- 
play so rich a profusion. Xt is from tlus source 
that the Saviour derives the beautiful illustration 
which He employs for the purpose of repressing 
an undue sohcitude on the part of his fellowers 
respecting the wants of the present life : — ••Con- 
sider the lilies of the field how they grow ; they 
toil not, neither do they spin. And yet X say 
unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God 
so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall He not 
much more clothe you, ye of little fidth!"— 
Matt vi. 28—80. 
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DAISY'S FOETUNE. 

By the Author of "Dora Selwyn," "Ernest 
Wilton," &c. 



Chapter XIV.— Merry Hearts. 
PniLLis was an old servant who had lived in Mr. 
Raymond's family before Frank and Winifred's 
birth, so that she was almost as fond of the chil- 
dren as if they were her own. Hearing Frank's 



ALAKM.] 

voice in the parlour, she had come up almost 
immediately, partly to learn the reason of his un- 
expected arrival, and partly to offer her welcome 
to him in the substantial shape of good things to 
eat. 

Phillis knew enough of boys, and of girls too, 
to be aware that there is an open avenue to their 
affections through their appetites ; and certainly 
Frank and his sister, if they did not care for Phillis 
upon any other ground, fully appreciated her 
worth in providing for their comfort. 

"Ha ! old Phillis, is that you ?" said Frank, 

H 
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springing towards her, and pretending to miike al Daisy to share in her jo^ at Frank's return that 
rash at her heiMl as if he Were abont ft snat<^ off she rally regarded Daisy as ner sister. 



her cap — one of his fayonrite modes of assault in 
bygone days— but allowing himself to be captuted 
in the attempt, and quietly submitting to what 
he termed a friendly hug from his faithful old 
nnrse. " Why, Phillis," he continued, "I thought 
you would haye been dead and buried long ago ; 
how long do you mean to liye 1 " 

HuSi, Master Frank, don't jest aboxtt such 
things. Will you like to haye some dinner I Or 
will you wait for an early tea ! " 

" jfat^, Phillis 1 Why, I am as hungry as a 
bear ; in fieiet, I am just upon the point of starva- 
tion." 

" You don't look ss if you had been starved, 
Master Harry." 

You ought t0 know^i^ter than tobe diqi^iyed 
by looks, Phillis. Foel-my puise, how lowit is ! 
Why, IVevhad nothiflg since breakfast, ||xcept 
some sandwiches* !whiqh they- crammed into my 
pocket, ausl a fe^tets and apples, which I tjpught 
before I got into.tjie train." 
Phillis smiled.... 
Then I will; bring up some cold meat on a 
tray," 1 

♦^Yes, «id-the;^chee8e, Phillis; and some 
pickles, if .jyuWs any 4 andiajthwe notany pie 
or pudding ?" 

•♦Tl^ere is some sago-pudding, but it is cold." 
".Never mind, it will be better than nothing ; 
and I dare say there are some preserve^t^at I can 
eat with it,. in |^6.$ideboard« .CKU».Y(JW^ haste, 
there!s dear old souL" ^. 

When the tray came.iuivDaisy politejy turned 
her cb|^?r towards the window,>that she kiight not 
seem ^ bd noticing Frank^ .imd she> to»k up her 
book |igfi|n to i;eUeTe4hixn from the obligation of 
talkiiig^to ,h0r.« She m^t MMve spared herself 
thi9^t90tiibM»fo,^«ii](^h^ notafwitioiB of shj- 
nes»«^out hin^ i and as to his having « meal in 
sile&Q^ ii^e%>there.was anybody to. spe«& to,;th^ 
ideifcswas pflffl&ctply absurd. All- th& while he was 
at hi| fltiomitl he rottiljed away inhis off-hand style, 
sayi«f a^ya^ty 1^ oddest things, but inter- 

S versing thm with '^si^oh sensible remarks, that 
ais^.- wondered- how a hoty who coold^ talk so 
ratimi(^j^(»n4li al^ tdlow^hunself totalk so fool 
ishly. 

Yet she liked him ; he was so bright and so 
evidently good-tempered ; and though he was so 
full of nonsense, there was nothing vulgar' about 
him. He kept her ftilly amused with an account 
of his school-life till his mamma and sister re- 
turned home, when, of course, his attention was 
transferred to them ; and Daisy could not help 
feeling for a moment as if it were rather hard that 
she should be shut out from aU those sweet rela- 
tionships which make home so happy. But this 
was only a passing feeling ; for Daisy thought of 
the Father in heaven, who was always near her 
and with her, and that thought comforted her. 
Besides, Winifred soon showed by her expecting 



" What do you think of him, Daisy ?" was her 
eager inquiry when Frank left the room. He 
went to meet his father, who was out on business. 

'* He is not at all what I fancied he would be," 
said Daisy ; "he is not in the least like you." 

"No, I told you he was not," said WinifreSl, 
"and boys ought not to be like girls. Has not 
he good spirits, Daisy ? " 

"Yes,* said Daisy, **I should not think he 
was ever dull, or that he would let ajiybody else 
be dull wk9i|^^e is. He made laugh so by 
the funny &in|8 that he said bej6)re y/m came." 
" I though ;you were lookiog y«^y merry." 
"I could not help it," said Daisy. "But does 
he always talk'in that strange sort of way, saying 
what isn't quite true, what he does' not exactly 
mean?** ' 

Oh, it's only his fun," iSald Winifred ; "boys 
learn it, I suppose, one of fmother;', for when 
FVank brings home ai^ of histRihoidlf^Ilows, they 
are just like him in that», You will %l^t used to 
it, Daisy, as I have d#e; I scarce}y,|,iiotica it 
now.** ' * 

Daisy did get more *^nse4 toit ** m llie course 
of a day or two, l^ough t^e AlxO . t&wht there 
was BO occasion for flcho<ttb<^4o^i)e^irf 
aensical as Frank often wais ; a^d she#ft^8carcely 
in<iliAed to view all lus inischievoiif^-ti^bisks with 
the same composure as Winifred* 
: For instance : Winifred's tid^-arran]ged work- 
1|9ac, left open one day ^hen'she ,i«ir#^put, was 
lowiil upon her return in '^osro^j^iydisorder-- 
needles, cottons, aiid tnlW^ilieiug mixed 
'l^^er in almost inextridCBle cotiiEuBifUi ; a white 
bodkin-case was pained bluia, loiid her silver 
thttnble had a bright scarlet riin i'oitilA it. 

Mpaisy was very indignant at 'such umawful pro- 
ceedings, and expressed hedr opinion. Without any 
res^ve, to Winifred ; biit;, aft^r the tot mo- 
miaiitfLry annoyance was ovi^ Wihifirj^ made very 
light^iif the affair. , . 

, ".0!r,'iflM^n ptf it a! ^ "iMi:s*-fegain, Daisy,** 
fifha B^d^ ti^^l -l^lllifpbto Frank thought that he 
would give me {Something to do this dull after- 
noon." 

" He might have given you something more 
agreeable, then." 

" Yes ; but he really does not mean any harm, 
you.know, it's only his way." 

" It is not a very nice way," said Daisy. 
" Oh, but you must remember that he is a boy," 
said Winifried, complacently, "and boys are 
always a little mischievous." 

And Winifred's patient little fingers began to 
untwist and to sort the contents of her workbox ; 
and there was scarcely a shadow on her brow. 

Mrs. Baymond, however, when she saw how 
Winifred was engaged, sympathized more with 
Daisy than with her little daughter, and was not 
at all pleased ^ith Frank's behaviour. As soon 
as he came home she scolded him, in her quiet 
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way, for what he had done. Frank bore the 
reproof very meekly, and looked so comically 
penitent, that neither Winifred nor Daisy could 
help laughing at him. 

"Never mmd," said "Winifred, good-naturedly, 
"there is not much harm dqne." 

"You quite spoil him, "Winifred," said her 
mother, as she left the room. 

"She's a good little sister, isn't she, Daisy?" 
asked Frank, ajs he stood spinning Winifred's 
thimble on the table. 

^^She is a great deal too good for you," said 
Daisy. ' 

"Ah, if we only had what we dfeiserve," said 
Frank, in a mock-serious tone, "we should be 
deprived of many of our present inestimable bless- 
ings." 

But the next day, when he returned from a 
walk, he had a small parcel in his hand, which 
he brought to Winifred^ saying gaily, "Here, old 
lady, is a peace-offering foy you. 

It was a pretty netting and crochet-box, 
fitted up with suitaole implements for both those 
branches of fancy-work. Winifred was delighted 
with it ; it was just what she wanted ; and it cost 
more shillings than » heedless boy might be ex- 
pected to spend over his sister. 

"Ohj Frank, how kind, how very kind of you," 
she said, as she bent over it, with glowing cheeks ; 

only, there is n6t aiiy peac^ to make, because 
we are not at war." 

"It is a reward, I think, for being good-tem- 
pered," said Paisy. 

"How fine you both talk I" said Frank; "I 
feel almost afraid to open my lips again in such 
grand company." 

"Then we shall perhaps have a little quiet- 
ness," said Daisy, pointedly. 

"Now, Daisy, that is unkind of you," said 
Frank, "wheji I am every day trying so hard to 
overcome my natural shyness, on purpose that I 
may talk to you and; Winnie, for your amuse- 
ment." 

" Yon do amuse us yery much," said Winifred. 

**But as for the shyness, if you ever had any," 
added Daisy, "you must have left it behind you 
in the train." 

With a thteatening gesture, Frank took up one 
of his sister's cotton-reels, and pretended to throw 
it at Daisy's head, but threw it the next minute 
into, her lap, or, rather, th$t would have been its 
resting-place if Daisy had not first caught it in 
her hand as it came towards her. She threw it 
back to him like a ball, and ^A Frank tried to 
stop it in its descent to the floor he knocked down 
a tiny table close to him, on which was placed a 
rustic basket filled with different coloured stones 
that had been gathered on the sea-shore ; and, as 
may be imagined, the clatter that ensued was 
considerable. Bat Frank and his companions 
really seemed to enjoy it, for they laughed so 
heartily at the unexpected overthrow, that it was 



a minute or two before Daisy could steady herself 
enough to help Frank in picking them up, and in 
restoring them to their place. 

** We are obliged to be friends, you see," she 
said to him. 

" It is only a truce," teid Frank ; •* I shall be 
able to take my revenge presently^" 

"I am not a bit afraid," said Daisy, merrily, 
"and Winifred is on my side, you must remem- 
ber." 

But when the stones were again deposited in 
the basket, Winifred asked Daisy to show Frank 
how to play a game with some new puzzling 
cards, which Daisy had brought from her old 
home ; and the absorbing occupation that was 
thus provided kept all the three quiet until tea- 
time^ 

, It was during the downfall of the stones that 
Mrs. Kaymond turned to her husband, and said, 
with a smile, "What a noise those children are 
making up-stairs t " 

"Yes," said Mr. Raymond, "I am glad to hear 
it ; it will do Winifred good; she wants amuse- 
ment." 

"I am sure she has it, then, while Frank is 
here." 

" Yes, and Daisy helps. There's plenty of fan 
in {Daisy's composition, though she looks so de- 
mure at times." 

"She is a nice companion for Winiifred ; how 
well our plan has turned out." . 

" Our plan 1 1 imagined that I had all the credit 
of it," 

"No, indeed," said Mrs. Baymond. 

And theh she told her husband how, before he 
ihad said one word on the subject, she had herself 
thought of their adopting Daisy. 

' ' I rather wondered at the time that you raised 
any objections to my scheme,'' said Mr. Raymond, 
"but I understand it now ; no one likes to have 
a secret intenUon forestalled." ^ , 

Mr. Raymond was quite willing to share the 
originality of. the idea .with his wife, for. he was 
really pleased to find that it had 4>Qcurred both 
of them indepepdently of eaqh other. . It seemed, 
he said, to confirm him. in the belief tiiat their 
resolution was a right one.. , 



Chaptkr XV.— Paist's Alabh. 

Daisy, like most children, was fond of pet birds 
and animals ; but there was one exception — she 
was not at all fond of cats. When 'a very little 
girl, she had been frightened by a large and fierce 
member of that family, which, without any pro- 
vocation on her part, had scratched and bitten 
her. For a long time afterwards she used to 
scream out if a cat, however innoceDt-looking 
and amiably-disposed, came within reach of her ; 
and although, losing, as she grew older, this 
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strong feeling of antipathy towards them, and , 
even caressing and playing with them, she re- 
tained enoueh of her early prejudice to make her 
decline the hasty acquaintanceship of any strange 
puss. Or if she met one in the dusk, or if one 
jumped suddenly on her knee, she could not help 
starting^ and seeming for the moment afraid. At 
Mr. Raymond's there were two cats : one, a large 
black torn, of quiet habits, but a very unsociable 
diFposition ; and the other, a pretty tabby, gentle, 
affectionate, and Winifred's favourite. The latter 
was often in the parlour with her little mistress, 
but Tiger" rarely left the kitchen territories, 
and seemed to be quite satisfied with the cook's 
company. 

Now it happened that Frank accidentally dis- 
covered Daisy's timidity respecting cats, and his 
teazing propensities of course found a grand op- 
portunity for their exercise. All sorts of wittjr 
and sarcastic allusions to this weakness of Daisy^s 
came from his lips ; and with his ready pen or 
pencil he drew Daisy and her Cat" in several 
different and most ridiculous positions, fastening 
his sketches on the walls, and at other times pin- 
ning them to the back of Daisy's frock, or put- 
tine them in any book that she happened to be 
reacting. 

Daisy bore it all with great good-humour, and 
laughed herself so readily at the various characters 
under which she was represented, that if Frank 
purposed vexing her by them, he was certainly 
disappointed. 

But Frank's intentions were not in the least 
ill-natured; it was "only for fun," as Winifred 
said, that he drew such ludicrous pictures of 
Daisy ; only Frank, like many people, was not 
sufficiently in the habit of considering whether he 
were likely to give pain or pleasure to others by 
his proceedings. He forgot that what was amuse- 
ment to him might be annoyance to them. 

One night, when Winifred and Daisy went up- 
stairs, there was one of Frank's largest artistic 
efforts hung over Daisy's bed. At the top of it, 
"Sister Daisy" was written in flaming cha- 
racters; and uie figure meant for Daisy was in 
the sombre garb of a Romish sister of mercy, 
beneath whose long cloak two cats* heads were 
visible, and there was a long train of kittens fol- 
lowing her, one of which apparently climbed 
up her shoulder, and perched itself on the top of 
her bonnet The sketch was rough, but spirited, 
and the two children thought that it was very 
well done indeed. 

"He draws so well, that it is a pity he should 
waste his time on such rubbish," said Winifred. 

"I wonder whatever I shall be next I" ex- 
claimed Daisy. 

"We will not take any notice of it to him," 
said Winifred ; "that will be the best return for 
his rudeness." 

So the next day not a word was said by either 
of them about the caricature of Daisy. Frank 
gave several hints intended to draw out some refer- 



ence to it, but both girls looked quite unconscious 
of having seen anything particular ; and when 
Frank put an end to their silence by pointedly 
asking about his drawing, — 

"Oh, you can have it back again if you like," 
said Daisy ; "it is of no use to any one unless 
Phillis has it to light the fire with." 

After this cool, indifferent speech, Frank left 
off teazing Daisy about " cats. But in about a 
week's time, Daisy was one night roused from 
sleep by a most pitiful mew, which seemed to 
come from under Winifred's bed. Winifred and 
Daisy slept in the same room, but each had her 
own little bed, hung with snowy- white curtains, 
her own chest of mrawers, and dressing-table. 
Daisy listened, and in less than a minute the 
mew was repeated, and unable any longer to keep 
still, she half-raised herself, and said,- 

" Are you awake, Winifred I" 

"Yes, I am awaJLC," answered Winifred, in a 
very sleepy tone, which scarcely corresponded 
with her words, "What is it I Do you want 
anythinff ? " 

"I think there is a cat in the room," said 
Daisy. 

In proof of her statement^ there immediately 
followed a louder and longer mew than either of 
the preceding ones ; and Dai^ was ready to hide 
herself between the sheets, afraid that the next 
moment the cat might be jumping upon her bed. 

Another mew was heard, which made her heart 
beat still faster. 

"It must be old Tiger," said Winifred, «*my 
Brownie would not mew in that way ; she would 
be only too pleased to be here." 

" But Tiger never comes out of the kitchen." 

" No, and that is why he is so uneasy, I sup- 
pose. I wonder how he got shut in f " 

" It is Frank's doing, I expect," said Daisy. 

" But how could he make Tiger quiet so long ? " 

" Oh, he coaxed him up-stairs, I dare say, with 
a piece of meat, and then Tiger would go to sleep, 
and — " 

A heart-rending mew interrupted Daisy's speech. 
" Could you open the door, Daisy, and let lum 
out?" 

"I don't much like getting out in the dark," 
said Daisy, " I might run against him." 

" Oh, I had forgotten you were afraid of him. 
Then Fll do it, Daisy ; I can manage very well' 

And although Daisy knew it hurt Winifred to 
move, she was so afraid herself of stepping on the 
floor, that she was obliged to accept Winifred's 
kind offer. The little girl crept out of bed, and 
unfastened the door very gently, that she might 
not disturb any one else in the house. There 
was sufficient light from an opposite lamp to dis- 
cern objects ratner dir»ly ; but though Winifred 
opened her eyes widely, and fixed tneu on the 
narrow opening which she haH left for Tiger just 
to squeeze through, and though she begg'.vl b^m, 
in soft and winning accents, to take his departnre, 
their black guest seemed neither willing to go 
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nor to stay. Else why not avail himself of the 
opened door ? 

Winifred was unable to stand for more than a 
minute or so without being in great pain, so she 
reluctantly closed the door, and laid herself down 
again. Then she said, — 

"I think we had better get a light, Daisy, 
there is a matchbox in the cupboard, and look for 
Tiger." 

Ashamed of her own fears, but yet feeling 
that she could not get to sleep again while there 
was a cat in the room, Daisy mustered courage to 
procure the said light, and then she and Winifred 
peeped under the beds, tables, and drawers, and 
found — not anything, except a little dust under 
the latter. 

Emboldened, and yet perplexed, Daisy searched 
most carefully all over the room, examined the 



cupboards, and even glanced up the chimney, 
but there was not the slightest vestige of the 
"Tiger." 

" Well, she said, he must, after all have slipped 
out when you were at the door, Winifred.'* 

"No, I am almost sure — indeed, quite sure — 
that he did not." 

There was apparently nothing further to be 
done but to put out the light, nestle down again 
in their warm little beds, and seek that repose 
which Tiger had so unceremoniously disturbed. 

Bat when Daisy was nearly asleep again, she 
thought — yes, she could not be mistaken — that 
a plaintive mew fell upon her drowsy ear. Where 
could the cat be ? As Daisy tried in vain to solve 
the mystery, she happily dropped into a refreshing 
slumber, which lasted until the broad, bright 
daylight. 




[FUNCHiLL, MADEIBA— WITH aRCHIE'S M0XJHTi.IN GORGE.] 



AECHIE MAESTOJSr IN MADEIEA. 

In Three Parts.— Part First. 

Ca^ any one imagine who has not been there 
tbe luxuriant scenery of bright beautiful Madeira, 
tbat happy island that rises up grand but smiling 
from the broad blue ocean ? Listen, reader, 
and you shall hear about it, and perhaps you 
yourselves might like to visit it, and sit under the 
sliade of your orange trees, and pluck the juicy 



fruit, and hear the warbling of the green canary, 
perched, not on a bar supported by the sides of a 
small wire cage, but up right on the topmost 
twig of a tall spreading cedar, or amongst the 
branches of the anana or camelia trees ! 

Would you like to wander, on some moonlight 
night, along the narrow bed of a deep river, so dry 
now in the spring or summer time, so little sign 
of water there that you can scarcely believe when 
the people tell you how, in the rainy season, it 
suddenly gets full, and rolls and dashes ever the 
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rocky bed where you are walking now, and rises 
up sometimes above its banks, and sweeps away 
the parapet walls, and makes another bed for 
itself just where it likes, through the houses, and 
through the squares, till, tumbling and raging, it 
reaches the great blue ocean itself ! Would you 
]ike to leap now in this dry season from one rock 
to another, and sometimes pause to breathe in 
the delicious scent that fills the air from those 
graceful wide-mouthed bells, hanging so soft and 
white from the branches of the wild datura that 
line that river's banks ? 

But if I were to tell you all or half the lovely 
things that you migbt see ia that most favoured 
isle, my time would all be gone, and not one 
moment left for the story that you want to hear. 
It was in this very island of Madeira, and in one 
of the prettiest quintas (villas) that could be 
found in the north, south, east, or west of it, 
that the little boy lived that I am going to tell 
you about. He had not been all his life there, 
for he was a little Irish boy, born in Ireland, and 
taking with him, when he was six years old, many 
happy recollections of his first dear home, and 
best of all, his own warm Irish heart. For with 
all the beauty of that quinta, it would have been 
a lonely spot if affection had not been there ; it 
was far from other quintas, and the English 
families who had stayed in Madeira for the sum- 
mer had gone mostly far up into the hills, 
where there was cool bracing air, and splencUd 
mountain views, and narrow rocky paths to ride 
along on the sure-footed Madeira ponies. ^ 

But Archie's home was lower down and nearer 
to the sea, not quite 1,000 feet itboye it. .He 
had gone out to iha yr^itij islaneii not because he 
was fond of fruit and flowers, 'bnt because his 
mamma had been ill, and ^e doctors said 
she could not Hayed ilra cold northern 

climate* So .fiiSip bFid no crnt with her to be 
her little iiQ|Be^*isid he b^td 1 chimed to creep 
about the l!6>jm so quk tlv, that ^ lien she slept his 
foot did not distill b Ltr, and Ijo knew exactly 
when to touch h»r gently, as* she lay with tyea 
closed but n(>t asleep, and the'^tntr h«d 09Km*f«fit' 
her to t^ke bsr^ieiU^aiw^Vfr Atih^ mhm we)els» 
had passed) the doctor said thst she was better^ 
and patted Archie on the head, and said, "You've 
nursed her well, my boy." Then Archie felt so 
happy that he could not speak. He could not 
help it, he quite cried for joy, and he ran into his 
little room and knelt by his bedside, and thanked 
his heavenly Father, and prayed that his dear 
mamma might be made better still. 

She was made better, and when in summer 
they left their house in town, and moved to the 
pretty quinta in the middle of the pine-clad hills, 
Archie's heart was full of joy, and every day 
he thought his mother looking Wronger, and that 
her appetite was better, and the doctor seemed 
more pleased. 

Then one day Archie said', Oh, mamma, it is so 
nice^to have no rain ; every day we can go out. 



and you can be carried in your palanquin, and 
I can run along beside you ; and in the morning 
I can take my ride, and we can always ^ow one 
day what we shall do the next." 

Archie only meant to say how thankful for it 
all he felt, and he wondered why at his last 
words his mother looked so grave. 

Archie was standing close beside his mother's 
couch as he spoke ; he had finished his supper, 
and was waiting to take his mother*s cup and lay 
it down. She put her arm around him and sai 
"Yes, darling, it is very pleasant here, but, 
Archie, we never really can know one day what 
we shall do the next.'* 

"Oh no, I didn't mean to say exactly that, 
mamma, but we can always know whether it will 
rain or not, and that is so nice. I have my signs 
too, — Marcellino taught me. "When the clouds 
come down the mountain as far as the white 
church there, Our Lady of the Mountain, then I 
know that it will rain ; that is, mamma, if they 
only just come down and touch it, then it won't 
rain, out if they pass it, it will ; isn't that a good 
sign ? I call that my barometer." 

Archie was looking very bright and happy ; joy 
was sparkling in his eye, and Mrs. Marston lovea 
to see it there. But she liked him to be thought- 
ful too, so she said, — 

"Archie, we can know in this climate pretty 
certainly what weather there is going to be, but 
we cannot know, not even from one day to 
another, what we ourselves are goin^ to do." 

Archie looked as if he did not^&e to think 
about it ; l^is eye fell anxiously ^IpM his mother. 

" Yoa are m^ -w^i^o, mamma,! " ' 

"No, dear bo3^y^^worse,4bufc- better,*' said 
Mrs. Marston, ch6ei||tty ; *^|Jttd now tell me, 
before you go tq b^^'wiafe*^ d<) know cer- 
tainly.'* ' ■ ^' : 

" We know—** and Archi*:paased. " Oh yes, 
we know Whom we have- believed, that means 
trusted. Mamma dear, if we know that, I think 
it is quite enough ; it may takk' or dormnything it 
likes to-dtty or to>m«rrow^<i^ tll^'^y after 
Wi iaii» iU¥a < ^ '> > li ttii^^ ^ i8v>God who 

does «veiything,'f isn't a^jnammft'? and God is 
lore. Ooodnignt,- dear mamma : shall I send 
Rita?'* 

There was no rain the next day, and the sun 
shone bright, and Archie ran out as usual, and 
picked his morning nosegay, and brought it to his 
mamma. He thought hia mamma looked better 
than ever that morning, and when he kissed her 
he looked up and said, — 

" Mamma, I was a little frightened this morn- 
ing when I awoke. I thought the time would 
never come for me to go into your room ; that is 
why I brought you these flowers. I did not go as 
far as the old fern-well, and I'm afraid this 
heliotrope will smell too strong for you.'* 

Oh ! what a nosegay that was that' Archie had 
brought in ! Such bunches of clustering helio- 
trope, and deep scarlet geranium, the luosaoms 
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set so thick and close together, there was scarcely 
room for each to open out. Archie had stretched 
ap to the top of the bamboo trellis-fence above 
the gaiden, where those flowers had hnng oyer, 
thick and heavy in their bright luxuriance ; he 
had pulled the blossoms, scarcely looking at what 
he took, and with the flowers he had grasped the 
soft thick woolly leaves of the geranium, and 
held them now tight and crushed between his 
hftnds, and those tender leaves, that are sweetest 
just when crushed, filled the whole room with 
their delicious odour. 

After breakfast Archie took his ride np the 
winding hill and beyond the gates of the quinta, 
and across one of tiiose dry river-beds that we 
have spoken of, and which remind us that at 
some time or other rain does fall through that 
bright clear air, and the clouds that hover now 
above those grand old mountain-peaks sometimes 
rise and stretch across the soft blue heavens 
and mdtQ the shining sun, and then come down in 
torrents on the smiUng earth below. 

It was not eleven o'clock when Archie's ride 
was over, and he had brought his dear chestnut 
pony — " Fermosura " was her name— to the stable 
door where Marcellino waited for him. Marcel- 
lino was the cook, but he acted as groom as well, 
and wentf to town to do the marketing, ' and 
swept th» i^rden walk, and did everything "that 
he could think of that was useful. He was a 
tall, har.dsome, dark-eyed Portuguese, with clus- 
tering curls of coal-black hair falling over his 
broaa forehead. Archie admired him very much, 
and thought he would like to be just his height, 
and ^Ve his strength, and do ^ just the same 
thin^'ta Marcellino did, when he grew to be 
a man. * 

Then Marcellino could play on the machetto 
<a kind of guitar peculiar to Madeira), too, and 
sing quaint songs that Archie liked to hear. 

But this day Marcellino was not looking glad 
or merry, he scarcely smiled when Archie spoke 
to him ; at last he said, — 

** There is bad news in town to-day." 

" What is the matter, .Marcellino I What have 
you heard ?** 

** There is a bad illness in the town ; the troops 
brought it with them from Lisbon, and the 
soldiers are all sick and dying in the bt^rracks." 

«* Is that all ?" Archie asked. 

**It's bad enough," replied Marcellino, as he 
led the pony away, 

"Only,'* said Archie — and he took hold of 
Fermosura's bridle as it hung loose from Marcel- 
lino's hand — "only it's not so bad as if people 
were sick out here. It will not come here, will it, 
Marcellino ? Mamma won't take it ? " 
God knows," was all the answer. 

** Marcellino, is it fever ? " 
No, Master Archie, the doctors call it 
cholera." 

Cholera l~Archie remembered his mamma tell- 
ing him of that, how a long time ago it had 



been in Ireland, and how his papa had gone 
every day to see the sick people, and try and get 
them to keep their houses dean, and how anxious 
she used to be lest his papa might take it. 

"Well, at all events, if s a long way off," thought 
Archie, as he looked across the broad, stretch of 
land, hilly and uneven, broken into patches of 
gardens and lemon groves, and into fields of com 
or of sugar-cane, that lay between him and the 
little town of Funchal. 

When he got to the house he founfi that it was 
later than usual, and in his ha^tQ to get all ready 
for ids lessons ,he forgot Marcellii^o's news, and 
when his mamina called from the drawing-room 
window, " Is all ready, Archie ? " " Tes, mamma," 
answered a quick gay voice, "just in one minute ; 
I am moving your ch^dr round a little bit out of 
the sun." 

For lessons were done out of 4oors there in that 
soft balmy climate ; a sort pf tent was placed 
over the place where Archie sat with his mamma, 
not closed in, but drawn across bel^ind, their 
seats, and forming a canvas canopy aboye t^tjir 
heads, leaving the front quite open with that 
glorious view before them. At first when Archie 
had begun to do his lessons out of doors, he had 
found it very hard not to. look about hina, and to 
talk of other things, so hard that, he had, asked 
his mamma to let him go indoors and do his 
lessons there. But his mamma had told him that 
the doctor wished her to be out in the soft fresh 
air as much as possible, so that he must either 
do his Jessons in the house alone, or try to over- 
come the wish to look about hiifi,^and ' oe able to 
sit by his^ mamina. 

So Archie had got over his temptation, because 
he loved his dear mamma so much. He never 
liked to ileave her side one moment, unless she 
sent him on some message ; and th^ lessons went 
on very well, and Archie used to say when they 
were done, and dinner-hour had come, * * Oh, how 
quick the tin^e does pass, and how nice it is to do 
my lessons here ! " 

So there they sat day after day, and that day 
too, as usual, with the canvaa stretched behind 
them and above them, and the terraced garden 
with its multitude of flowers before them. 

H. P. 



Let a boy be always on his guard, lest his evil 
passions should run away with him. A little 
weakly lad on the back of a great cart-horse pulls 
with all his might to stop the powerful creature, 
but in vain, for the cart-horse takes him where 
he pleases. It is j ust the same when evil passions 
get the better of a boy, for they bear him away 
like the cart^house without his having the power 
to control them ; and he seldom if ever wul get 
out of a passion without finding that he has lost 
something he had better have kept. T. 
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OLD JENNY AND THE FOX. 
Solution of the Fifth Pictube Stort. 

For many a year one hut remained far np in 
Glen Immem, inhabited by old Jenny Maclean. 
A goat and a conple of hens were all Jenny's 
property. But then she got wool from one family 
and meal from another, and her peat from a third, 
80 that she lived in much comfort. It was a 
tnring season ; the winter had about exhausted 
all her means of living ; the meal was nearly 
done, — potatoes were not then so common among 
the poor— the pasture was scanty, for the goat 
and Jenny were sometimes forced to take a jour- 
ney to visit her kind neighbours down near the 
sea-coast. Well, it so happened that one day 
just as she was planning an excursion to get some 
meal, and when her hut was nearlv empty of all 
food except the little milk she could get from her 
goat, that a dreadful snowstorm came on. Never 
had been seen such a ^at and constant fall, 
with such deep snow-dnfts. When at last the 
heavens became clear the whgle face of the coun- 
try seemed changed, and notmng but the chimney 
of old Jenny's cottage, and two or three boughs 
of a leafless tree could be seen. But old Jenny 
knew on whom to cast her cares and sorrows, and 
she prayed unceasingly to her heavenly Father 
that she might be sustained in this her hour of 
trial. 

One day a fox who was passing, attracted by 
the warmth of Jenny's fire, looked into the chim- 
ney and came slowly down, nearly frightening 
the old lady out of her senses; while the two 
hens flew about in all directions, and the goat 
stood ready for action on the hearthstone if the 
enemy should prove a dangerous one. But such 
was not the case, for he quietly seated himself on 
the floor while the hens eat their grain, yet never 
once offered to touch them. 

The next day the fox ran up the chimney, and 
not long after came down agaiu, bearing in his 
mouth a fine hare, which he soon began to de- 
vour ; the two hens looking admiringly on mean- 
time. When he had had as much as he wished, 
the old lady took the rest, and washed and 
cooked and ate it. This the fox continued to do 
every day, supporting the old lady's life, until 
the thought occurred to a shepherd, — " What 
has old Jenny been doing all this time f " No 
sooner was her name mentioned than two men 
volunteered to go in search of her. 

After much labour and perseverance the men 
managed to get enough snow away as to enable 
them to open the door, when they rushed in and 
found old Jenny with tearful eyes, and clasped 
hands, surrounded by the fox, her two hens, and 
the goat. Jenny told her story as I have de- 
scribed it, and at the conclusion, "Praise the 
Ijord," said she, "who giveth food to the 
hungry.'* 

Lavdport. marianna w (aged 16). 




PICTTJEE STORIES. 
No. VII. 

This will be so very easy to guess, that we requeii 
particular attention to all the rules we have given, as 
well as to the style of they composition. Do not make 
the solution too long, and, unless you can write poetry 
well, prefer good prose to bad rhyme. 

The best solutions of (he May story are as follows : — 

B. B.;S.L.E.; C.W.; L.W.; H.E.U.; F. G.P.; 

C. K. S. ; Fanchow ; H. W. W. ; F. B. ; E. F. ; J. F. 
M. ; A. C. H.; T. H. E. ; G. E. G. ; E. K.; M. S.;* 
E.B.J A.P.; E.E.C.; C.B.O.; G.L.V.; N.D.; 

E. E.; E.B. C; A.B.j B. G.; F.T.; A.M.L.W.; 

F. E.C.; H. E. W. 

Some have failed again through negligence of rules. 

EDITOR. 
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[WILLIB LBAYIZra HIS HALF-CBOWK WITH HUGH.] 



WILLIE OLIYEE: 

A STOET OP THE NESTEETON SCHOOLBOYS. 
By the Author of "Soldier Harold.'' 



Chapter XX.— Chance "Worm. 
"Willie Oliver reached Beech Grove some time 
hefore the rest. It was drawing towards seven 
o'clock when the " dogs " trooped in — not in the 
same high spirits with which they had started, 
though they brought the captured " foxes " with 
them. They had been caught in a wooded hollow 
about two miles from home. 

Cecil Vernon was surly and vexed, for he 
declared they would have baffled all pursuit if it 
had not been for some absurd blunder, some false 
move, on the part of Grimstone ; he would a 
tiiousand times rather go alone ! Grimstone, on 



his part, retaliated that Vernon junior was so 
stuck up with his own importance there was no 
getting on with him— in a fox chace, at any rate ; 
but it would probably be the last he should run 
at Nesterton, so it did not much matter. 

Others of the party, too, were dissatisfied. 
Crawford had lost his inseparable gold-headed 
cane, without which he could not even follow the 
fox, and he loudly deplored the loss, at the same 
time accusing the whole school, individually and 
collectively, of having taken it. Altogether the 
afternoon, so eagerly wished for, had not been so 
enjoyable as was expected; perhaps to Willie 
Oliver it had passed the most pleasantly of any 
one. 

Ah, how often is it that a pleasure is so much 
greater in anticipation than in reality, because 
people will not keep their tempers, or make allow- 
ance for the faults and failings of their companions. 
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Willie's thoughts were full of the visit he had 
paid, and as soon as ever he could caia the private 
attention of Jack Parker's ear, he related the 
whole story to him, and begged him to help in 
finding some way of getting the half-crown to old 
Nat. 

**0h, Willie, you had far better keep your 
money. Why, it is your whole month's allow- 
ance, and you will be sure to want it before 
October comes in. Tou said you were going to 
buy a new ball for fives, don't you remember ?" 

"Yes, I remember," replied Willie, with a 
little sigh; ''but I mujit do without that at 
present, for you know thst I have promised it, 
and I said I would be sure not to forget.** 

**Well, you have not foi^otten, only changed 
your mind ; and you can t«ll the old man so if 
you ever see him again, and if not it does not 
matter.** 

But Willie shook his h^ad ;■ to^m it mattered 
a great deal ; he could not« so- flooOL.forget the little 
cripple's sorrow for his lost pet. 

** Willie, I do think you were happier in that 
wretched cottage this aftesQoon than you would 
have been going after the foxes," said Parker, 
'* though it was a shame of Vernon to leave you 
in the lurch.** 

«*Yes, I do think I was," said Williei, 'with a 
bright smile ; ** for you see, J«ck, I can't run so 
fast as the rest, and, besides^ P think old Kat and 
little Willie were glad to hat»e me there a 'bit, and 
that was pleasant." ' ^ r 

Jack turned away without^ auswpr, for fecEiin 
his little companion puzzle^him ; thoni^h W-w^' 



''she is a dear, sweet lady; I don't wonder you 
love her. You will mind what she's said when 
she's gone.** 

WiUie looked up with a sudden fear in his face. 

" Gone, Mrs. Henderson I You don't mean to 
say she will die!" 

"No, no ; may be not," she replied, soothingly ; 
' only we can never tell what may happen." 

"Mrs. Henderson,'* Willie said, slowly and 
thoughtfully, " I think I love Mrs. Carey as I 
should have loved my own dear mamma, if she 
had Uved." 

"Aye, Master Willie, and I am sure she loves 
you ; you have done her more good than all the 
doctor's stuff she has taken." 

Willie was vetr Mlefit all the rest of the after- 
noon. Mrs. Hentittfson's chance words had roused 
a fear within him that he was going to lose his 
kind fnend, and he could not bear to think of it. 

But distant troubles hive not much power over 
the^heart of childhbod, and, by thenext'Aioming, 
he was cheerful and hopeful again— sure that Mrs. 
Carey w'ould soon be itsi well tw Visual, and able to 
talk with him and help him again. 



beginning to learn, through^^W^ip, tijlrft life^iji 
made up wh(^y of tryii^ td'p3k(|l(»^<J! 



that it is happier to s^ tUHfc a little for otMf It into practice. 



people. 

But if Parker could not help Hm in ^^'.i- ikii tcr 
of the half-crown, Willie kaew of one wio both 
could atid would— Mrs. Carey; add iiW^looked 
forward eagerly to the following day, when he 
should have his usual Sunday sftemoon talk with 
her, and could tell her all about it. 

His disappointment, theriefore, iras greiit, when 
he learnt Irom Mrs. Henderon that Mrs; Carey 
was too tU to see him for more than a minute ; 
she would have the old housekeeper bring him in 
for just one word, but it could not be more, for 
she lay on her sofa suffering such acute pain that 
it touched little Willie's heart to see her; and 
the tears were in his eyes as he bent down to 
receive her usual motherly kiss. 

" I cannot talk to you to-day, my darling," she 
whispered ; " I can only tell you to keep close to 
the heavenly Friend : He will help you to follow 
Him during the week.'* 

And then she told Mrs. Henderson to take 
aim to her room, that he might have a quiet 
hour away from the rest, though he coUld not 
spend it with her. 

"Ah, Master Willie," the housekeeper said, 
M she made thd boy comfortable in her own chair ; 



CflAFTJBE XXIv^Wi^nTs HAtF-CKOWir. 

On the" following JTtieSdav. when Willie had 
received his halffcro w4 *front¥)r. Carey— ^aSPaccord- 
ing to his father's Xna^ -fiii was to dp on the first 
of eV^ery montl^he'' '♦vrappeii it in a ]p'aper, and 
TfrOtfe' on the 6utsidfc iu Ms i^untd" school-boy 
hani;^' Nat Wilkin?4^ frjira WilHe OHver." 

B$ had thought 6 f ft gbod _^an for getting it 
cfmykyed to thff '^d mah, aa^^^^hastened to put 



Hugh Vernon Wak' sitting at' l^h jioBk porins 
over a |?ook*,' when Willie went; to him and 
Bpoke lo^in his ear. 

**Hu^h, please, I want you to do something 
for me, if you would be so very kind.*' 

"Well, what is itf* replied Hugh, without 
raising his eyes. _ _ . 

"When are you going to see your sisters, 
Hugh?'* 

•* I am sure I don't know. What do you want 
to know for ? " 

"Because, whenever you do go will you take 
this; I shall be so much obliged if you will;" 
and WiHie laid on the desk the little parcel he 
had just done up. 

Hugh eyed it curiously. 

"What on earth have my sisters to do with 
that?" 

" No ; not your sisters. But if you would give 
it to Mr. Bailey, and ask him to take it to Nat ; 
that is what I mean. I can't think of any other 
way for him to get it, and I promised he should 
have it, you know.*' 

" I don't know anything about it," said Hugh. 

" Oh, don't you ; then I will tell you ; " and 
Willie was proceeding eagerly to relate the story 
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of the dead cLicken, Vfhen Hugh cut him short hy 
saying, impatiently — 

** There, there, Oliver ! don't hother me ahont 
it ! it isn't a hit likely Mr. Bailey would do any- 
thing of the sort ; " and Hugh was turning to ms 
book again, but Willie went on pleading. 

" Oh, I do think he would if you were to ask 
him ; please try, Hugh. I do eo want poor old 
Nat and little Willie to have the half-crown, to 
make up for the lost chicken," 

There, there!'' exclaimed Hugh, angrily; 
** I've heard enough of it. Besides, I don't in 
the least know when I am going.",, 

"You will be going soon, I know, Hugh ; and 
I am sure you won't refuse to do just that little 
thing." 

And Willie went away, leaving the parcel on 
Hugh's desk. By-and-by Hugh took it up and 
put it into his pocket, thinking that the least he 
could do was to try to let the old man have Willie's 
half-crown. As to giving him any of his own 
money, that never entered his head. Then he 
turned again to his book, but somehow it had lost 
its interest, so he closed it and went out. 

The following Friday Hugh asked and obtained 
permission from Dr. Carey to visit his sisters. 
Willie's little parcel lay at the bottom of his 
pocket ; he had not forgotten it ; if he saw Mr. 
Bailey he meant to give it Min. 

Hugh had not got far into the town when he 
was joined by Ned Clayton, who put his arm in 
his, and said he would walk a Httle way with 
him ; whe^e was he going ? 

Hugh ^aid he was goin^ to see his sisters. 

A sneer, which Hugh (ud not perceive, rose to 
his compapion's lips. 

" 0, yes, of course you must act the .affection- 
ate brotner ; it is all very right and proper. You 
don't mind my walking with you part of the way { 
I have a great deal. to say to you, Vernon." 

Oh, no^ Hugh did not mind, he said. But 
inwardly he had much rather Ned would take 
himself off ; he had not meant to have anything 
to do with him, but he thought he 4iould not tell 
him so ; so he went on, not feeling very comfort- 
able. 

Ned launched out into a description of what he 
had been doing during his absence ; amd Hugh 
grew interested, and forgot his sisters and every- 
thing else. At la^t, in a pause in the conversa- 
tion, Ned said, — 

By the way, Yemon, are you aa fond of books 
as ever ?" 

"Yes, quite," replied Hugh, eagerly; "but, 
you see, I have not much chance of getting anv 
now ; there are not many that I care for at Beecn 
Grove." 

"No, I should think not. But there has been 
a splendid library started at Nesterton; have 
you seen it?" 

"No ; papa and mamma subscribe to Mudie's, 
and we get books from there." 

"Oh, but this is really a first-rate afifair; 



opened just lately, and such jolly books ; you 
really ought to see it, Vernon ; it would just suit 
you. It is in George Street, and we have passed 
it; but it will not be fax to go back; come 
along." 

"Oh, no, I really cannot ; I have not time." 

"Well, then, here we are at our house; just 
step up into my room and I'll show you two or 
three of the books ; that won't take you a minute ; 
you will have plenty of time for your sisters after- 
wards, and I should like you to see these. 
Come." 

Hugh- hesitated ; the proposal was a very in- 
viting one, for nothing pleaned him mere than a 
new book, and, he argued with himself, there 
could not be much harm in going in for a moment. 

"You are sure you will not keep me long, 
aayton." 

"Not five minutes. I only just want you to 
see what sort of books they are ; . that's all." 

And without further parleying Ned opened the 
door, and Hugh followed him in. . Ned's room 
was an attic, but they were soon there ; and Hugh 
seized upon the books with, the zest of one who 
had been deprived of his favourite amusement for 
sometime. 

Ned's choice had not been a bad one, if he had 
meant to minister to Hugh's taste. There was 
one, a tale of schoolboy life, which he had long 
been wishing to read, and he took it up with 
avidity, and dipped into its pages here and there ; 
and when half an hour had passed, and he closed 
it with a sigh, he thought the five' miniites Ned 
had spoken of had scarcely gone. 

"That's a good specimen, isn't it, V6mon I" 

"That it is ; I should like to read more of it. 
I wish — but it is no use -wishing." « 

" Oh, yes, it is. You might easily belong to 
this library if you liked ; it is so dheap, that s one 
of its good points ; >they take you on fer half 
•a crown for three months-; ' one voL out at a time ; 
and I could change them for you, or you could 
•change them yourself as often as you liked.'' ' ' 

"1 don't know; ! am afraid it would not 
answer. I don't think I could do it." 

*<* Why, surely, Hugh Yemon, you are not sufch 
a muff as not to be able to keep a book oiit of the 
reach of inquisitive eyes !" ' 

Hugh was silent. He knew it would be a more 
difficult thing than Ned thought ; but still he 
was sure he could do it, and the desire for the 
books was strong within him. All at once he 
remembered another and a greater obstacle. 

" I have no money ; I can't," he said to Ned. 

" That's unfortunate ; it is early in the term 
for you to be out." 

" Yes, but I have just bought a cricket bat, 
and that has taken it all ; at least, I have nothing 
but that," and he held up a shilling. 

But as he put it back into his pocket, he felt 
Willie's parcel lying snugly at the bottom of it. 
Of course, he should not for a moment think of 
taking that ; he had no business with it, it was 
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not his ; nevertheless, he kept it in his hand in 
■his pocket while talking to Ned. 

** I am low in the fnnds, too, just now," said 
Ned, " or I would gladly have lent it to you. It 
is a great pity, because I am sure you would 
like the books. Can't you borrow it of some of 
your fellows, or your brother ?" 

But Hugh shook his head very decidedly ; if 
he did it at all, neither Cecil nor any one else 
must have the least knowledge of the matter. 

No ; I must wait a few days," he said. ** I 
have written to my father for some more money, 
and he is sure to let me have some by his next 
letter. Sut I don't say that I shouldn't like the 
books; one gets tired of nothing but lessons, 
lessons, always." 

As he spoke, Hu^h turned again to the story 
that had so taken his fancy ; but as he drew his 
hand from his pocket to open it, Willie's little 
parcel fell out, and rolled to Ned's feet 

Ned picked it up. 

"What's this, Vernon?" 
Oh, it is a commission one of our youngsters 
gave me," Hugh said, but he coloured all over. 

Let's open it, and see what is inside." And 
before Hugh could hinder him, Ned had torn off 
the paper Willie had so carefully tied. 

"Why, here's the very thing you want— just 
the very sum." 

" Tes, but it is not mine." 

** Oh, that's nothing; you can borrow it. You 
say you are sure of living some in a few days ; 
you can easily make it all right then. If this 
was to buy anything, tou can get it on trust, and 
pay then. It 'U be all right, never fear." 

Hugh hesitated still, when the striking of a 
dock reminded him how quickly time had been 
spending. He started up. 

"There f I ought to be back at Beech Grove 
now; the time's up, and I havn't seen the girls." 

" No great matter that, I suppose," was xfed's 
reply ; " you can exist without a sight of them, I 
daure say.*' 

" Of course I can ; and I don't say but what it 
has been a deal pleasanter here with you, Ned ; 
only Dr. Carey gave me leave to go to Mr. 
Bailey's, and I ought not to have come here 
instead." 

" Oh, Where's the difference ? Dr. Carey gave 
you that time to yourself and he wont care where 
you spend it." 

Hugh thought he would care very much if he 
ever knew, which he sincerely hoped he never 
would. 

"However, I must go now," he said aloud, 
"or I shall catch it finely. Give me that half- 
crown, Ned." 

"Oh, you are surely not going to be so silly 
as not to make use of it when you have it. You 
know it will only be borrowing it for a few days ; 
and no one will be any the wiser. " 

Hugh thought Willie's old man could very well 
wait until he got some more money from his 



fiither, and he might never have such another 
good opportunity of arranging the library scheme 
with Ned. So he suffered himself to be per- 
suaded ; indeed, his own inclinations had been 
all the while tending that way, though he had 
kept up a show of resistance. 

"Then you will manage it for me, Ned," he 
said. 

" Oh, yes ; IH pay the subscription, and bring 
you your first book to-morrow afternoon, and you 
can change it yourself easily afterwards, or I can 
do it for you. You be at Beech Grove back gate 
to-morrow afternoon at three o'clock, and I'll 
have a book there for you." 

Hugh thanked him, and then hastened away, 
and ran as fast as he could back to Beech Grove. 
He was behind time, but he managed to get in 
unperceived, and he hoped to pass unquestioned. 



Chaptee XXII.— Dr. Carey and Willie 

BECOME BETTER ACQUAINTED. 

But Hugh was not to pass unquestioned. 

Willie Oliver had been waiting anxiously for 
his return, and as soon as he saw him sitting at 
his desk in the schoolroom he ran up to him. 

" Oh, Hush, please have you seen Mr. Bailey, 
and will he do it f" 

"No, I havn't seen Mr. Bail^,** Hugh an- 
swered, crossly enough, for he did not want to 
be troubled with questions he could not answer. 

A disappointed look passed over Willie's face. 

" Oh, I am 80 sorry ; then poor Nat wont set 
his half-crown." Then, seeing that Hugh did 
not offer to return him the money, he added, 
eagerly, " But perhaps you haye taken it to him 
ySiself?" 

" Indeed, I have done no sueh thing ! But 
you need not bother yourself^ Oliver ; the old 
man will have it in a few days ; it's all right." 

And with that Willie was obliged to be con- 
tented, for no more was to be got out of Hugh ; 
and, indeed, he was satisfied, for he had no 
thought of anything being wrong. 

But Hu^ had not done with questions yet. 
When Dr. Carey saw him next, he asked, — 

"Well, Vernon, and how are your sisters; 
quite well, I hope ?" 

"Yes, sir, quite well," Hueh replied, without 
hesitation ; for he felt sure if they had not been 
he should have heard of it. 

"They would be glad to see you, I daresay; 
we must try to spare you or Cecil to go a little 
oftener." 

Hugh muttered something uniDtelligible to 
this ; but Dr. Carey hardly waited for an answer, 
and Hugh congratulated himself that he had got 
off so weU. 

Ned Clayton, true to his engagement, brought 
the library book the next afternoon. Hugh 
bestowed it in a place of safety, and looked for- 
ward to some stolen minutes of enjoyment over it 
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It was Dr. Carey's cnstom, on the first Monday 
in eyery month, to collect among his pupils for 
the missionary societT ; every one was expected 
to give something, however trifling, and with 
most of the boys, I am sorry to say, it was gene- 
rally trifling. But this time, when Willie Oliver 
was called upon, his answer was that he had no 
money. 

"No money, Oliver!" repeated Dr. Carey. 
** I gave you half-a-crown last week." 

"Yes, sir ; but I havn't any of it left." 

Nothing mora was said l^en ; but when lessons 
were over, and the boyji were leaving the school- 
room, the master called Willie to him. 

" How about this half-crown, Willie f " he said 
kindly ; " it is more than a little fellow like you 
ought to have spent in so short a time. I hope 
no one has been cheating you out of it ?" 

" Oh, no, sir," replied Willie, eagerly. " May 
I tell you about it I I have been wanting to do 
so ever since." 

" Yes ; yon may tell me anjrthing you Hke." 

And Dr. Carev listened quietly to the story of 
the chicken, and the chicken's friends, that had 
interested WUlie so much. 

*« You see, sir," Willie added ; for Dr. Carey 
was so kind that he had grown quite confidential, 
" I forgot all about the missionaries when I pro- 
mised old Nat the money ; but he said it was just 
what the chicken would have sold for, and I did 
want him to have it." 

"Then you have been again to take it him, 
WilKe f " Dr. Carey said. 

But Willie looked up a little surprised. 

"No, sir; I should never have thought of 
|p)ing again without leave. I could not help 
it when I did go. I got Hugh Vernon to give 
it to Mr. BaUey the other day when he went 
there." 

•'And did he?" 

" He did not see Mr. BaUey, but he left it, and 
mid it would be all right. I daresay old Nat has 
got it by this time.** 

"Well, Willie, you have given a very good 
account of the disappearance of your half-crown. 
I know old Nat, and I have noticed the cottage 
you describe so well. I daresay your papa 
allowed you to go among the poor people at 
home ?" 

" Oh, yes, indeed, he does, Dr. Carey. Some- 
times he takes me with him, but I often go alone ; 
I like to go." 

" Well, Willie, would you like to go again to 
see this old man and his grandson !** 

Willie's whole face beamed with pleasure ; but 
he only said, " Yes, if v'ju please, sir. " 

" Very well, then ; if you like to give up your 
holiday afternoon next Saturday, you may go 
then. I think I can trust yon." 

" Thank you, sir," replied Wiilie. 

Dr. Carey looked at the boy's pleased face for 
a minute ; thm lie said, — 

" Tell me, Willie, why you are glad to go ?" 



Willie looked down thoughtfully, and then 
replied slowly, — 

" Dr. Carey, little Willie Harris is lonely and 
unhappy, and I should like, if I could, to give 
him a little bit of sunshine, just to cheer him, if 
only for a little while. Papa always says we 
ought to try to make a little bit of happiness for 
everybody wherever we go ; and it is more like 
following the steps of Jesus when we carry it 
home to those who are sorry or suffering.'* 

Dr. Carey laid his hand upon the boy's head. 

"Aye, WiUie, carry the blessed sunshine of 
the Saviour's love always in your heart, and then 
it will always show itself. And, my boy, thank 
God every day for giving you such a father ; it is 
not many who have h^ the training you have 
had." 

WiUie did not keep secret the way in which 
Dr. Carey had given £dm leave to spend the fol- 
lowing Saturday afternoon ; he was too happy 
not to talk of it, and by and by it came rouna to 
Hugh's ears. 

Hugh had been very quietly enjoying his 
library book, the fruit of Willie's half-crown ; but 
if WiUie went again to see old Nat, would he not 
soon find out that he bad not received it f Hugh 
sincerely hoped that before then he should have 
a letter from his father, and that would settle it 
all satisfactorily. But if he should not ; But 
Hugh turned from that alternative as not the 
least likely. 

But when the next morning came, and the next, 
and no letter, he began to grow rather anxious ; 
but when Thursday evening arrived, and still he 
had heard nothing, he could wait no longer. He 
made some excuse of a trifling errand, and asked 
leave to go into the town ; but his real business 
was to inquire at the post office if there was not a 
letter for him. 

Yes, there was one, and the clerk handed it to 
him ; it had come that afternoon, and would 
have been delivered the following • morning. 
Hugh seized it eagerly, and opened it as soon as 
he was outside the post-office. 

Judge, then, of nis disappointment when he 
found that there was no money for him. Mr. 
Yemon said he had requested Dr. Carey to pay 
him and Cecil their usual quarterly allowance 
when the time came ; and that if Hugh had spent 
the whole of his present one, he must wait with 

I)atience the few weeks yet remaining ; it was not 
ong, and he could not permit him to run one 
quarter into another in tlutt manner. 

Hugh was so annoyed and dismayed that he 
was ready to tear up the letter, only it was 
common property witn Cecil and his sisters. It 
was easy for his father to talk about waiting, 
but that was I'ust the thing Hugh could not do ; 
even a day's delay might be dangerous, for when 
WiUie went to see the old man, he would soon 
find out all about it. 

Ah 1 Hugh little thought when he allowed 
Itled Clayton to join him that day, that it would 
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come to this 1 The first step on the wrone path 
is often easy ; it is such a little descent as nardly 
to be discernible ; but once taken, there is no 
knowing where it may lead to. 

Hugh was at a loss what to do for some time ; 
but he decided at last that he must get oyer his 
dislike, and apply to Cecil, though not with much 
hope of success. 

Cecil was in the act of playing "leap frog** 
over Saunders' shoulders, when Hugh laid a hand 
on his arm. 

" Cecil, I want you." 
Can't come," was the answer, as he disen- 
gaged himself with a jerk, and went flying over 
Saunders* head. 

But Hugh caught him again as he came down. 

** Tes, you will. I have news from France." 

Cecil followed him then wiUingly enough. 

'*Good news, Hugh V he asked. ''Are they 
comiDg home soon ? 

But Hugh did not answer until they had reached 
a corner of the playground, where they were com- 
paratively alone, and then, when he did speak, it 
was not by any means to reply to Cecil's question. 

" Cecil, I want half-a-crown. Fork it out," 

"The ideal" retorted Cecil. "Don't you 
wish you may get it I Here you've been spend- 
ing aU your own money, and you've a whole lot 
more than I have, and Uien you come to me for 
mine. Catch me giving you it, that's all I " 

" I only want you to lend me it, Cecil," Hugh 
said, in a more conciliating tone, "just for a few 
days, imtil the (quarter comes in." 

" A few days, mdeed I " repeated Cecil ; " why, 
it's very nearly a whole montl^ off ! I shall be 
hard up myself by then; so you must wait, 
Hugh." . 

"Very well, then ; if you wont do it^ Cecil, 
I shall keep papa's letter to myself." 

" You can do as you like about that," was the 
careless reply. * ' If there was anything particular 
you would be sure to tell me ; so X don't care." 

Hugh turned away moody and ill at; ease. He 
would have to get out of the scrape sojnehow ; 
but he did not see how as yet. 

Before bedtime h9 gsve Cecil the letter to read, 
for he feared to .keep.it, ^est it should come to. 
Dr. Carey's ears. 



THE PICNIO IN THE WOOD. 

BY A TOITNG AUTHOBSSS. 
L 

It was a summer morning; and the sun shone bright 
Over the hills of Jjydiogttoa in its glorious light; 
A carriage and pair at the Hall waited there. 
And many little children, both young and flair, 
Mounted its step and drove away, 
For wondrous doings were to be done that day. 

When the wood was reached, the party all 
Halted—by a rushing waterfall; 



How fair sunbeams danced on those waters low, 
OnW those little children know. 
And each thirsty horse bowed low his head 
To drink of the stream that downwards fled. 
How the woods must have rung that blithe summer 
day. 

And echoed the voices of ohildren at play I 

One of these children that played in the wood 
Was Charlie by name, a boy bright and good ; 
Bat Gk>d thought it fit that pain he should bear. 
And how it all happened you'U presently hear. 

Now Flora, his cousin, a chUd youne and fair, 
With^axonnd sosy faee and ciirBng brown hair. 
Persuaded poor Charlie to climb a tall, tree. 
And teU all the others what up t^e^e he*d see^ 
Now Charlie by nature was timid— but kind, . 
And to please his youne cousin was always inclined. 
So off goes his coat, and at Flora's desire 
He climbs up the tree yet .higher and higher; 
Till at last he reaches Uie up][jermost bough. 
And cries out to his cousin, " Look at me now I^' 
Then merry little Flora clapped her hands in glee, 
And said to her companions, *^ Look at Charlie in the 
twel" 

" I say, Charlie," Flora cried, 
" Try and get on to. the other si'de ; 
It's a higher branch, and stronger too, 
I'm sure I would if I were you.*' 
" ril see,*' said Charlie; and he gave a sudden* dash 
At the opposite bough, but it went craah^ crash ! 
Oh ! Charlie's killed ! " screamed Flora, in wild dis- 
may; 

For faint and senseless at her feet poor Qharlie lay* 

And ere a minute all had gathered to the spot. 
And carefully they earriea him to a woiExlman's cot. 
Then they laid poor fainting Charlie on the little' snow- 
white bed; 

His cheek was pale, his eye waa closed, for senses quite 
had fled. 

" Dear me ! " said aunt Maria, ** it seems so very sad 
To hear the nioans and suffering's of this poor lad. 
Can't anything be done with which to ease the pain P" 
But the doctor sighed, and shook his head agam. 
Oh dear ! what dreadful sorrow this' was for Flora Lee ! 
She crierd^ " I wish I'd not made Charlie dimh that 
tree!" 

n. 

And good, kind aunt Maria sat watching by the bed ; 

She laid her hand upon his own, and softly said, 

" Dear boy ! I know your pain is great, but think of 

Him who bore. 
To save from death the sinner's soul, much more." 
Then taking up a book, she said, " 1*11 read some 

words to you 
Of consolation, hope, and peace, and comfort true." 

And as she read a smile of peace beamed on the 

sufferer's face. 
And aunt Maria, looking up, a tear coidd trace. 

Oh ! tell my cousin Flora," he said, in accents low, 
" And read to her the words of life that you have read 
me now. 

That after I have gone away up to my home on high **— 
And with his finger, as he spoke^ he pointed to the 
sky— 
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She may read and study this wondrous book of loye, ( 
That when her time on earth is o'er, she too may fly 
above." ] 

" My child/' hia aunt said kindly, " do not alarm me 
so; ] 

Your heavenly Father, who dwells there, hears the 
orphan's cry of woe. 

Then think not you will leave us," she very sweetly 
said; 

Sat Charlie smiled — a doubting smile — and faintly 
shook his head. 

Then Tlork cried, ** Dear CharUe, how wicked I have 
been ! 

I never, never can forget this dreadful sin. ] 
How I wish I had not asked you to climb that shockiBg . 
tree! 

Oh, cousin, cousin Charlie ! can you ever forgive mci P " j 

He looked most kindly at her; he said, "Oh, talk not ] 

so! 1 

You did not wish me any harm, that well I know." \ 
He wept as he looked at Flora, so sadly kneeling 
there ; 

A child once bright and happy, now burdened with ^ 

grief and care ; , 

And he prayed a silent prayer to that Father upon 

high, ^ 

And begged that for her sake he might not die. | 

There was heard the laughter of children, as through ^ 
the woods they strayed ; * , 

Merrily danced the sunbeams, on the ivy leaves they . 
played ; 

And very faintly they flickered on the features of the i 
boy, 

And lig[hted up his pale, pale fieice with a blissful look ' 
of joy. 

in. 

It was evening ; and the sun in glory brigLt 
Passed rapidly behind the hills away from sight ; 
And beauteous its streaks of crimson, ^Id, and red, 
Shone into Anna's cottage— but Charlie's soul had fled 
Away from the buay world— away from a life of care. 
Up to his home above to meet the loved ones there. 
And poor little cousin Flora wept .sadly that summer's 
eve, 

Not even kind aunt Maria her sorrow could now relieve. 

And when, after many years, she grew up both gentle 
and good, 

She wandered, in siunmer even, within that quiet wood. 
And sat by the same old oak tree that let her cousin 
down. 

And looked up at its old branches, wild and brown. 
And thought of that little picnic long, long ajgo; 
Beginning with such happiness, ending with such 
woe. 

And she thought of her cousih Charlie, to God so early 
flown. 

And she prayed that He would forgive the wrong 
which she had done. 

And, like a dream, she fancied Charlie called, ''Dear 
cousin, come ! 

We have waited long time for you here in this plea- 
sant home 



Oh, come, the angels call you; sweet cousin, here is 
rest." 

But Flora only sighed, ^br her lamp was not yet drest, 
Alas! she was not fitted yet to join that heavenly 
throne; 

But there was ever ringing in her ears, « CousiK, 
BWltBX cousiir, COMIS!'^ 

rSANCBB SMILIE M. 



OUE HEDGEHOGS. 

By the Author of "Who'll bb mt Fbiend?" 

I AM snre all boys and girls like to heiqr some- 
thing about animals, and I must say I do not 
think you can have too many pets, which always 
afford so much amusement. From dogs down to 
hedgehogs and mice (which we once kept in a 
baby house, but they escaped), we have tried 
them all, and I intend tolling you about all our 
pets. 

Hedgehogs are very amusing; we have had 
several, and I can tell you they have a number of 
funny ways which you would not think when you 
see them all rolled up in a prickly ball. A great 
number of people are prejudiced against these 
little animals, especially the people about here, 
who think them unlucky, and lose no opportunity 
of being cruel to them ; throwing them into 
water, worrying them by dogs, and often tying 
them in a bundle of straw, and setting fire to it. 
This is very cruel, but we must hope it is done in 
ignorance. 

I will now give you a description of our own 
hedgehogs, and their different peculiarities. The 
first one which we had became yery tome end 
^uite sociable, it was a dear little thing ; we made 
it a house out of a box with a door cut in one 
side, and gaily painted with roses, and windows, 
and lined it snugly with dried moss and hay. 
I think King Hedgepig I* liked his castle very 
much, for h^ remained in it curled up in the hay 
till evening, when he came out ana chased the 
beetles in the kitohen, a sport he particularly 
loved. He was very cunning, and used to know 
quite well when we put down his saucer of bread 
and milk. As soon as ever he heard the rattle of 
the saucer on the kitchen floor there was a rust- 
ling in his house, a sneeze, and presently he 
would poke out his nice little black nose, and 
peep at us through the hay with his twinkling 
black eyes. Then, as if assured there was no 
danger, Piggy would creep out without any moss 
sticking to his bristles ; which was a great won- 
der, considering that whenever he slept he 
covered himself up completely with the moss. 
Making atraight for the saucer he would begm 
eating immecuatoly, and was particularly well 
pleased when he had meat at his tea. It was 
very funny to see him picking a bone with his 
little black paws, which were so like hands, 
holding it li his majesty became frightened he 
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would stop eating, raise his bristles, and " scnttle'* 
back to his house. 

As winter drew near he came out very seldom, 
but remained in his castle rolled up like a ball, 
seldom condescending to come out for his tea. 
He seemed to become more lively as the spring 
weather approached, and again returned to his 
war with the beetles. In one of his nocturnal 
rambles he wandered into the coal-cellar, and 
a piece of coal fell on him. For some time we 
missed him, and at last we found him imprisoned 
in the coal. After that he grew sulky, and one 
momic«g we found him in convulsions ; we tried 
variou3 remedies, but all in vain ; he could not 
walk, and retiring to his castle poor King Hedge- 
pig dded. 

I need not tell you we were very sorry for our 
little pet, but we were given another which had 
been mercifully rescued urom some cruel boys who 
had set fire to it 

Queen Hedgepig took up her abode in the 
castle; she was both stupid and sulky, and we 
did not care so much for her. She was never so 
tame as King Hedgepig, and not half so pretty, 
for her bristles were all burnt, but that was her 
misfortune rather than her fault One day one 
of my sisters, paying Queen Hedgepig a visit, was 
greatly surprised and delighted to find two little 
hedgehogs lying by their mamma. We all ran to 
see them ; they were such funny little things, 
with soft white bristles. 

I suppose we handled them too much, and 
came to see them too often, for the unnatural 
mother devoured the royal children. I can assure 
my readers this act of cannibalism did not raise 
the queen in our estimation, and we were not 
sorry when she escaped in the garden. She was 
a good climber, ana managed one night to come 
up six long flights of stairs, — no bad feat, con- 
sidering the creatures have such short legs. 

Nothing daunted, we did not leave Hedgepig 
Castle long without a tenant, and got several 
other pigs, all more or less stupid. If I remem- 
ber rightly, they all escaped into the garden. 

Last autumn a friend of ours when out walking 
with his dogs found two very small hedgehogs in 
a field, so he brought thorn home to us. We 
christened them Ruby and Emerald, very unpig- 
gish-like names, you will say ; poor Emerald died 
next morning. I suppose he must have been hurt 
by the terrier which found him. Ruby was a 
nice little fellow, and never rolled himself up 
when we stroked him. He was not in the least 
shy, and ate out of our hands. He seemed 
lonely without Emerald, and appeared rather 
disconsolate. 

Mrs. Pussy, our old cat, had a nice warm nest 
in a basket where she resided with her three 
kittens, of which I shall have plenty to say 
in another paper. 

Ruby no doubt feeling very cold, and perhaps 
attracted by Pussy's purring, crept cautiously 
into the basket and lay down by the kittens. 



Petna Puss did not at first appear to like the 
intruder ; but her better feelings prevailed, and 
taking pity on the motherless little Ruby, 
adopted him, and bestowed aa much maternal 
care on him as she did on her own children. It 
was great fan to see Pussy, when her own child- 
ren were up in the drawing-room, with her arms 
round her adopted child, washing its black face 
and purring all the time ; Ruby seeming equally 
pleased. I never heard of a cat adopting a 
hedgehog before ; it is a remarkable instance in 
natural history. But poor Ruby, after all his 
adventures, met with a melancholy fate ; he was 
very fond of sitting close by the fire, and one < 
night crept into the hot turf ashes and was 
severely burnt ; after lingering for a few days he 
died, and we have had no more hedgehogs 
since. amy wood. 



WILLIAM WALLACE. 

(Answer to ** Histnricftl Exercise" in Sunshim 
for May.) * 

1. W ashiigton,; 

2. I psQs. 
8. L uther. 

4. L atimer. 

5. I celand. 

6. A Ifred the Great 

7. M ore. 

8. W ickliffe. 

9. A n^elo. 

10. L ivingstonep 

11. L uceme. 

12. A mazon. 

13. C hiniborazo. 

14. E rse. 

MABY B. 0. 



JOHN PLOUaHMAN'S SHOET 
SEEMON. 

To young people beginning life a word may be 
worth a world, and this shall be John Plough- 
man's Short Sermon, with three heads to it : — 

1. Always live a little below your means. 

2. Never get into debt. 

3. Remember, He who goes a borrowing goes 
a sorrowing." 



EDITOBIAL NOTICES. 

Lettbbs for the Editor, and Books for Review, must 
be addressed thus: — The Rey. Db. Whittemobb, 
care of Mr. W.Macintosh, Publisher, 24, Paternoster 
Row, London. AU letters to be prepaid. Take care 
the right number of stamps is used; we have had 
severaT over-charges to pay. We shall be glad to seed 
canvassing bills and Specimen Numbers to any friends 
who will try to gain new subscribers. We hope you 
will recommend Golden Hours as well as Sunshina. 
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DAISTS FORTUNE. 

By the Author of "Dora Selwyn," "Ernest 
"Wilton," &c. 

Chapter XVI.— The Mystery FOUND OUT. 
But the daylight brought no further revelation 
on the subject. There was certainly not any cat 
then in the room. As soon as she was dressed, 
'^sisy ran down-stairs into the kitchen to make 

I 



inquiries concerning < * Tiger." He was seated, as 
usual, on his mat in front of the fire, and ap- 
peared, as he no doubt really was, perfectly un- 
concerned about the trouble which he had caused. 
Phillis could not, of course, tell whether he had 
left the kitchen during the night, but she scarcely 
thought that any amount of coaxing or feeding 
would have persuaded him to stay, much less to 
sleep, in an up-stairs room. 

At the breakfast-table, just as Winifred was 
going to speak of their night's disturbance, Frank 
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"What Were you girls so busy about last 
night, waking quiet people out of their sleep ? " 

** Oh, Frank, it was you now, wasn't it ?" said 
Winifred. 

**Mef I am not Tiger, I suppose." 

''There ! you confessed it ! " exclaimed Daisy, 
triumphantly; "we were not saying anything 
about Tiger, remember ! " 

** Confessed what ? " asked Frank, quietly. 

** Why, that you put Tiger into our room." 

" No, indeed, I did not do it," said Frank ; " I 
doU*t think I even saw Tiger yesterday. " 

"How could you know, then, that we were 
looking for him last night ? " 

"How could I help knowing it?" retorted 
Frank, "when Winnie and you made such an 
uproar about him ? I heard you both calling out 
Tiger, Tiger, in all sorts of tones, for at least fifty 
times or more." 

Daisy looked rather doubtfully at Winifred. 
Winifred understood the look, and said, in reply 
toit,— 

" Tes, there is only a slight partition between 
FranVs room and ours, so that he can hear 
what we say quite ea8ily> unless we speak in a 
whisper." 

" Oh, it was such fun to hear you and Daisy 

going on V* said Frank, " and when Daisy got a 
ght, and ventured to peep about the room, I 
thought I should have expired on the spot with 
laughter." 

'••It was nothing «o yery laughable," said 
Daisy. 

"Not to you, perhaps, but it was to me. 
Won't it be a capital subject for a new picture. 
Sister Daisy, — ^in her night-dress-— candle in hand 
— ^timidly exploring «very inch of -her cell, in 
search of a live tiger J " 

"Which she could sot .find," addfid Daisy, j 
laughing. 

"Fortunate for Mm that yion tjouldn't," said 
Frank, "for he would have ^1 a. ][Hreoious good 
scolding, I expect,' if you had caught Mm." 

"No, poor fellow,! I should only have gently 
coaxed him out of the room^" said Daisy. 

"I cannot tell wha^t became of him," said 
Winifred. 

"/ could, if I chose, replied Frank; myste- 
riously. 

" ybw could!" repeated Daisy, "what did 
become of him, then ? " 

" Why, he followed your example, and went 
comfortably to bed, and to sleep again till the 
morning." 

** Oh, Frank ! " and " Oh, you good-for-nothing 
boy ! " burst, at the same moment, from the two 
little girls, as the truth flashed upon them ; while 
'Mrs. Raymond gravely shook her head, and Mr. 
Raymond — only smiled. His wife often told 
him that he was as bad as Frank, because 
he really encouraged him in his mischievous 
pranks. 

Frank merrily confessed his midnight deed. 



** I thought I would try and make Daisy believe 
there was a cat in her room," he said, "so I crept 
close to the partition, and gave- as loud, and as 
natural a mew as I could. We often imitate 
such things at school, and I'm considered first- 
rate as a dog or a cat. Why, the Governor him- 
self was fairly deceived once ; he thought we had 
brought a dog into the schoolroom, and be 
ordered him out in such a dignified fashion 
that some of the boys were ready to split 
their sides with laughing, for I was the dog, 
you know." 

' ' And did Mr. Greenham find you out ? " asked 
Daisy. 

Doctor Greenham, if you please," corrected 
Frank, " he is much too awful a personage to be 
called Mb. No, he did not find me out, trust me 
for that: I was as grave as a judge when he 
spoke, and, after carefully looking under the 
forms,- 1 put on my good-boy sort of face, atid 
said to him very meekly, * There is not any dog 
here, sir.' " 

"Oh, Frank, it was too bad of yon to behave 
so," said his mother. 

" I am sure I behaved very well," said Frank ; 
"now didn't I, Winnie ?" 

" Like as you behaved last night, I suppose," 
said Winnie, smiling. 

"Exactly so. You'll never have such another 
brother, Winnie, if you live to the age of Methu- 
selah. But, oh, it was jolly to hear you and 
Daisy talking about Tiger, and wondering where 
in the world he could be ! " 

Winifred and Daisy were so imioessed with 
Frank's cleverness in personating the cat, that 
they forgave the disturbance and alarm -which he 
had thereby occasioned them. Besides, as it was 
done " in fan," they accepted it as such ; and the 
only return they made was sending him the 
following letter, which they concocted with the 
aid . of the dictionary, and which Daisy copied 
out in her best handwriting, and posted the same 
evening. 

" Here is a letter for you, Frank," said Mr, 
Raymond, as he came to breakfast the next 
morning ; " it is from some one in Marshville, 
because there is no other postmark on it." 

* * Aa invitation to a party, perhaps, " suggested 
Mrs. Raymond. 

Frank torel* open the envelope, and found 
therein a small picture of a fine but fierce-looking 
cat, with an accotnpanying note. This note, 
which is really original, has been for some years 
in our possession, and we now transcribe it for 
the amusement of our readers. . 

" Dear Mr. Tiger,^--I have to thank you for the 
late catastrophe which was occasioned by your 
mischievous conduct.- Winifred and I rushed 
like a cataract, at t^e unfortunate cot,- little 
imagining that the catcall, which so alarmed ui^ 
proceeded from yourself. If we had only dis- 
covered this,, you would have been overwhelmed 
in the cataclysm of our auger, for like a cotopult^ 
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we should hare discharged onr blows npon yon. 
It was fortanate for you that this ea^enation was 
wanting ; and I hope that in future you will not 
employ your talents in so ca^achrestical a manner, 
lest a catechizing ^sterity should demand a 
catalogue of your crimes. 

"May your garden abound with caterpillars, 
cotsfoot, catstail, cotkinS) and cotseyes ; may you 
always have to cater for your dinner, and may 
your drink be catsup I 

"I close my categorical remarks by assuring 
you that you ill deserve the title of cotercousin ; 
and that although you may die from a catastrophe, 
a cathedral will never be your catacomb. 
" Believe me, dear Mr. Tiger, 

** Your faithful and forgiving friend, 
" Daisy Clinton.* 

The laugh was turned against Frank now, for 
both his father and mother praised the letter, and 
said that it was an excellent return for his carica- 
ture of Daisy; and the two little girls amused 
themselves by calling him "Tiger" instead of 
"Frank," and by sometimes pretending to treat 
him as if he were a cat. 

So in this way each side considered that it 
had gained the victory, and was willing to lay 
down arms until some fresh mode of light-hearted 
contest presented itself. 

Chapter XVII.— The Priob of Populakity. 

YoTJ recollect how muchWinifred liked Harry Den- 
ham, and how earnestly both she and Daisy tried 
to teach him, and to do him good. And really 
Harry seemed in so many respects to have turned 
over a new leaf, that he was quite a credit to their 
instructions. He began to take an actual pleasure 
in learning, and instead of needing, as at first, to 
be spurred on by persuasions or presents, he was 
inclined to proceed a little too fast ; that is, he 
was sometimes so engrossed with his books as to 
be in danger of forgetting his daily work. For 
instance, when he should have been dusting the 
shop, he was, perhaps, looking at his geography, 
or committing to memory a rule of grammar ; and 
more than once, when Mr. Rajonond had given 
him some labels to paste on, the work was only 
half finished in the allotted time, because Harry 
had secretly been reading a tale which Winifred 
had lent him. Bat Mr. Raymond, though a very 
kind, was a tolerably strict master, and he not 
only told Harry that he could not have right 
things done at a wrong time, but he looked after 
him too sharply in future to allow the lad much 
opportunity of again transgressing in this way. 

Winifred and Daisy were of course delighted 
with Harry's improvement, and they said to each 
other that it was very nice to help such a boy 
with his lessons ; and they wondered, since it was 
80 easy as well as so pleasant, that everybody did 
not try to be useful to others. Perhaps they were 
rather too self-satisfied with their work, and were 



disposed to think that^ in endeavouring to do 
good, success is always sure to follow one's efforts ; 
and it might be needful for them to be taught 
that we shall sometimes meet with disappoint- 
ments, and that we must not be impatient if our 
best plans seem to fail, and if the good seed that 
we are sowing does not spring up according, to our 
calculations. 

But, however this might be, there can be no 
doubt that Harry was getting a little conceited 
with his own progress. Before Winifred and 
Daisy became his teachers he had never liked 
learning. When he was younger, and went to 
school, he did not— to adopt his mother's expres- 
sion — "take to his books," and was considered 
by his master to be very dull, if not stupid, in 
acquiring even the rudiments of knowledge. But 
now, like many such children, he suddeidy made 
a fresh start in this direction, and it was surprising 
how his mind seemed all at once to open and let 
in the treasures which had been so long despised. 
Harry himself was surprised at the change ; and 
he was more elated by it than was at all good for 
him. He began to believe that he was remark- 
ably clever ; and his mind being puffed up with 
high thoughts of his own abilities, he grew not 
only neglectful of common duties, but careless 
and unwatchfiil with regard to some of his temp- 
tations. 

One of Hany's temptations was a proneness to 
be led astray by heedless and unsteady, compa- 
nions. He was of a sociable disposition, and often 
wasted his time when sent on errands in gossip- 
ing with the butcher's boy, or in playing at a 
game of marbles with two or three old school- 
fellows in some bye-comer. He was so easy- 
tempered, and also so wishful to have the good 
opinion of his companions, that he had not the 
courage to refuse to loiter with them, though he 
felt at the time that it was not right to do so. 
He could not bear to be laughed at, or to be 
called a milksop, and over-precise. 

There was one boy, Jack Spence, who had a 
great deal of influence over Harry. Jack was a 
thoroughly bad boy, onlv he had been cunning 
enough so far as to hide most of his wrong- 
doings from those whom he did not wish to know 
them ; and thus he was all the more dangerous 
to so simple a lad as Harry, who admired Jack's 
cleverness without detecting the wickedness which 
it helped to conceal. 

Both his father and mother had forbidden 
Harry to have anything to do with Jack Spence, 
for tne lad bore a very doubtful character in his 
immediate neighbourhood ; but Harry was soon 
won over by Jack's plausible account of himseli 
to believe that it was mere prejudice which had 
raised such a report respecting him ; and though 
he did not altogether approve of all Jack's woras 
or ways, yet he foolishly allowed himself to be 
drawn more and more into his company. . 

And latterly, since Harry luid got on with his 
learnings he felt more on an eqoalitj with Jack 
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than formerly, and liked to be with him in order 
to show off a little, and to dlBplay the small 
acquirements of which he was so vain. Jack was 
certainly a sharps intelligent lad, and he had 
Tiicked up in various ways a good deal of useful 
information, which caused him to be somewhat 
looked up to by those who were more ignorant 
than himself. The pity was that he misused his 
natural quickness, as he misused all the other of 
Qod's gifts towards him, by not turning them to 
a good account. 

There was also another reason why Harry and 
Jack were oftener together than formerly. Harry 
had caught from Master Frank whilst he was at 
home the fancy for a seafiEuring life ; and when 
his father laughed at the idea, and his mother 
scolded him for entertaining it, Harry found 
plenty of sympathy for his new project in Jack, 
who had some longing himself for such a life of 
daring and adventure. But Jack was not quite 
prepued at present to leave home, and Harry's 
desire to go to sea, if left to itself, would probably 
have passed away as easily as it had come, but 
for an unforeseen circumstance which ere long 
occurred. 

It happened one day that Mr. Haymond sent 
Harry two or three miles off with a letter to a 
gentleman which contained a large sum of money ; 
large, at least, to be given into Harry's care, for 
it amounted to as much as seven or eight pounds. 
It was of particular importance that the letter 
shsiuld reach its destination by a certain time, 
and Mr. Baymond being himself unable to take 
it, committed it, with manifold charges, into 
Harry's keeping, and bade him make haste and 
deliver it. 

The only hesitation Mr. Baymond felt in send- 
ing Harry with the letter was on account of his 
careless habits. He had perfect confidence in his 
honesty, knowing how scrupulously he had been 
brought up in that respect, and never having seen 
in him the slightest tendency to appropriate that 
which was not his own. 

Harry little thought, as with a light heart he 
took the letter from his master, scarcely heeding 
his injunctions to carefulness, of all that woula 
happen before he should again hear Mr. Ray- 
mond's voice, or see the " old shop," which, now 
that he was so wishful to be a sailor, he regarded 
with something of contempt. 

Halfway through the town he met Jack Spence 
idly strolling about, and incautiously told him 
not only where he was going, but what were the 
contents of the letter he was carrying. Jack was 
a sad thief, although Harry was not aware of it, 
and he no sooner understood How much money 
there was enclosed in that envelope than he had 
a strong desire to obtain possession of it. Instead 
of at once dismissing this thought, as he ought to 
have done, he brooded over it in his own mind, 
seeking for some i)ossible way by which it might 
be ripened into action. He would have proposed 
to Harry that they should ''go shares" with the 



money, and then set off together to London, either 
to seek their fortunes there, or to get a berth in 
some vessel that was just ready for sailing ; but 
he knew that Harry would start in horror from 
such a deed, and so Jack was obliged to give up 
that plan, and to trust that something would 
arise in the course of their walk which would 
further his wicked design. 

Sauntering along much more slowly than 
Harry out upon an errand ought to have done, 
the two boys came to a tree near the common, 
and saw at the top of the tree a bird's nest, which 
had attracted the attention of the youngsters in 
that vicinity. You would have imagined, from 
their eager talk about it, and from their vain 
attempts to reach it, that it was the most im- 
portant thing in the world to get that nest down 
from the tree. 

Harry and Jack of course shared in the enthu- 
siasm of the boys, and Hany, who was a first-rate 
climber, and also very ambitious to win himself a 
name, was easily persuaded to try whether he 
could not succeed where others had failed. 
Hastily flinginpr off his jacket, into the pocket of 
which he carefully put Mr. Raymond's letter, he 
gave it to Jack to hold for him against his return. 
Then slowly, but skilfully, he ascended from 
bough to bough, until he seized the nest in tri- 
um^, and bore it in safety to the ground, amidst 
the shouts of the few spectators. 

Jack was a few yards off, buying a pennyworth 
of apples of an old woman who was passing the 
end of the common, but he ran back directly to 
help Harry on with his jacket, and to make a 
flattering speech about his cleverness. 

Harry's exploit had not occupied much time, 
nor given him much trouble, and he thought his 
popularity cheaply earned ; he had yet to dis- 
cover the very dear price which he had paid for it. 

After a few minutes' bai^raining he parted wilh 
the nest to Dick Simmonds, for the muni&cent 
sum of twopence ; and then Jack and he left the 
common, and took the path across the fields, 
walking as fast as they could, and talking at an 
equal rate, until they came to Bamley HUL It 
was halfway up Damley Hill where the gentle- 
man resided for whom Mr. Raymond's letter was 
intended, and Harry, thus reminded of the busi- 
ness with which he had been entrusted, put hi^ 
hand into his pocket for the letter, and drew out 
—nothing I 



SMALL THINGS. 

EvEBY sandbar where frigates founder is but a 
great accretion of grains. A child could turn 
th.e course of the river at its source, or strangle 
a young boa-constrictor. Every drop in the 
Atlantic individually contributes to the depth, 
the rush, the roar of Ocean. And just as surely 
does an importance attach to the humblest act of 
the humblest life. 
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" I WONDBE," thought a little boy, 

As tired of each game and toy, 

He watched a streamlet passixig by 

For ever dancing merrily,— 

" Why does it always run along. 

For ever singiog tiie same song P — 

I cannot think why even here, 

While sunbeams fall so brightly round 

TTpon the green and daisied ground, 

Making the scene so freshly fair ; 

Here, where as if to kiss its face 

Those willows bend with tender grace. 

It will not rest a little space P 

For even I am tired of playing, 

The stream might cease awhile from straying." 

He fell asleep, but still the stream. 

With soothing voice and low, 
Was minnrled with his childish dream 

As something living too; 



While bv its rippling tide he lay, 

And sleep was closing fast his eyes, 
There seemed to him from out the spray 

A wondrous watery form to rise. 
A child it seemed of sparkling light, 

Veiled all around in rainbow hues; 

A crown it wore of shining dews, 
And gently beamed its eves so bright. 
Upon the bank it seemed to sink 

W ith careless grace, and thus to say, — 

" You spoke to me just now, I think P 

For a few moments I delay 

To tell you why I run away. 
I know Tm but a tiny rill. 

And short my journey, so I try. 
As best I may, mjr patii to fill. 

Nor let these thirsty banks run dry. 
Sometimes a traveller on his way. 

Footsore, and almost nigh to sink, 
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Is pleased awhOe by me to stay 

And rest himself beside my brink. 
Sometimes a little sparrow too, 

Or panting bound, is glad to stop^ 
And stooping o'er my current blue^ 

To sip a little sparkling drop. 
A little further down, a spot 

There is, by which I like to flow, 
For there the blue for^et-me*not 

And purest water-lihes grow. 
These greet me with their soft blue eyea. 

And those bloom out in spotless whit^ 
They look to me for fresh supplies 

To keep them ever fresh and bright. 
Thus even I, though small, you see, 

Can blessing down my passage brings 
And nothing is too small for me. 

Who am myself a little thing. 
To know that I can pleasure give* 

I sing with joy as I run by, 
'Tis such a happy life to live. 

Now, little boy, good-bye, good-bye.** 

" Bertie ! Bertie ! where are you ? " 

He sprang up waking, — 'twas a dream! 
The summers sun its last rays threw 
In rosy light upon the stream; 



To meet him ran his little sister. 

But slipping, in her haste, she fell; 
He took her in his arms and kissed her. 

And stroked her hand to make it welL 
And Bertie thought that he would too 

Begin to try, tnat very day. 
How much a little boy could do 

Instead of living all for play ; 
That, like the 8tr€«mlet gladdening all. 

And tending e'en the smallest flower. 
His life might as a sunbeam faU 

Upon his home from hour to hour. 

So gentle to each little one, 

Kind and unselfish he became; 
His mother said her little son 

Somehow no longer seemed the same. 
No longer wanderiog about 

With oft a discontented look, 
Tired of play, inclined to pout. 

Or turning Ustlessly a book. 

Dearly he loved his Itttie stfcam 
For the sweet lessoa. that it' taught, 
'-Aiultoftiiethoughfr.hiaa of the dream 
Upon that pleasant aunny spot. - 
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I want to be like Jesus: 

I never, never find 
That He, though persecuted, was 

To any one unkind. 



I want to be like Jesus, 
Engaged in doing good; 

So that of me it may be said, 
" I have done what I could." 



Alas! I'm not like Jesus,— 

As any one may see : 
O gentle Saviour, send Thy grace. 

And make me like to Thee.- 
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HORSES m PALESTINE. 

Horses were rarely used in the East in the early 
ages. The patriarchs had none ; nor had the 
Israelites any before the time of Solomon. The 
earliest mention of the horse, perhaps, is that 
made by Job, who gives a graphic description of 
the war-horse. (Chap, xxxix. 19.) We find 
this animal used by the Egyptians, the Canaan- 
ites, and the Philistines, in their armies ; but the 
Israelites were forbidden the use of horses. (Deut. 
xvii. 16.) The reasons for this prohibition are 
supposed to have been : — 1. To cut off all com- 
merce with Egypt, lest the people should be 
tempted to return to idolatry. 2. To prevent 
them from placing their reliance on cavalry, in- 
stead of confiding in the promised aid of Jehovah. 
3. To discourage the inhuman art and practice of 
war. 4. To save the land from an unnecessary 
burden ; its entire surface, both arable and pasture, 
being required for the food of man, to support a 
numerous population. The importance of this 
last consideration will appe^, when it is stated, 
that the ground required to furnish subsistence 
for one horse, will, when sown with wheat, mam- 
tain ten human beings ; and with a mixed crop 
of wheat and potatoes, will supply ample suste- 
nance for double that number. Solomon, how- 
ever, grossly violated this rule ; after his marriage 
with the daughter of Pharaoh, he had 40,000 
«talls of horses which he had purchased from 
Egypt. (1 Kings iv. 26 ; 2 Chron. ix. 25—28.) 
Afterwards, horses were reckoned a grand pre- 
sent, and riding on them an honour. (Eccles. x. 7.) 
The horses of Egypt were accounted stronger and 
finer than the Syrian. (Isa. xxxL 3.) God not 
only prohibited the Hebrews to multiply their 
horses, but he ordered Joshua to hough, ham- 
string, or cut the sinews of the legs of all the 
horses of the Canaanites,and to bum their chariots 
with fire : the design, no doubt, being to prevent 
their correspondence with foreigners, or trusting 
in war to their chariots and horsemen. (Deut. 
xvii 16 ; Josh, xl 6.) In this manner David 
served the horses and chariots of Hadadezer, the 
Syrian. (2 Sam. viii. 4, 5.) 

The horses of the East, especially the beautiful 
treed of Arabia, are proverbial for their sagacity 
and attachment to their owners. Living with 
the family, fed by the women, fondled by the 
•children, and addressed by their masters in the 
most familiar and endearing language, with them 
instinct, or rather mute mtelliffcnce, seems carried 
to the highest pitch. • 

Lamartine gives a characteristic anecdote of one 
of these animals, which was related to him by 
the son of the sheikh of Jericho. " An Arab and 
ids tribe had attacked, in the desert, the caravan 
of Damascus ; the victory was complete, and the 
Arabs were already occupied in loading their rich 
booty, when the troops of the Pacha of Acre, 
coming to meet this caravan, fell suddenly upon 



the victorious Arabs, slew a great number of them, 
made the remainder prisoners, and, having tied 
them with cords, conducted them to Acre to pre- 
sent them before the Pacha. Abou-el-Marsch, 
the Arab of whom he spoke, had received a ball 
in his arm during the combat ; as his wound was 
not mortal, the Turks had fastened him on a 
camel, and having obtained possession of his horse, 
led off both horse and horseman. The evening 
before the day on which they were to enter Acre, 
they encamped with their prisoners in the moun- 
tains of Safed ; the wounded Arab had his legs 
bound together by a leathern thong, and was 
stretched near the tents where the Turks were 
sleeping. During the night, kept awake by the 
pain of his wound, he heard nis horse neigh 
amongst the other horses fastened around thd 
tents, according to Oriental usage. He recogr 
nised his neigh, and unable to resist the desire 
of speaking once more to the companion of his 
life, he dragged himself, with difficulty, along the 
ground, by the assistance of his hands and knees^ 
and came up to his courser. 

** * Poor friend/ said he to it, * what wilt thou 
do amongst the Turks ? Thou wilt be immured 
under the arches of a kahn with the horses of aa 
aga or pacha; the women and the children 
will no longer bring thee the camel's milk, 
or the barley of the dhoura in the hollow 
of their hands ; thou wilt no longer run free in. 
the desert, as the wind of Egypt ; thou wilt no 
more divide the waters of the Jordan with thy 
breast, and cool thy skin, as white as their foam : 
therefore, if I remain a slave, remain thou free ! 
go, return to the tent, which thou knowest ; say 
to my wife that Abou-el-Marsch will return no 
more, and put thy head under the curtains of the 
tent to lick the hands of my little children.' 

"While speaking thus, Abou-el-Marsch had 
gnawed through with his teeth the cord of ^oat- 
hair which fetters Arab horses, and the animal 
was free; but seeing its master wounded and 
bound at its feet, the faithful and sagacious steed 
understood by instinct what no language could 
explain to him. He stooped his head, smelt his 
master, and, seizing him with his teeth by the 
leathern thong which he had about his body, 
went off in a ^Uop and bore him to his tent. On 
arriving, and placing his master on the sand, at 
the feet of his wife and children, the horse expired 
from fatigue. All the tribe wept for him, the 
poets have celebrated him, and his name is coa« 
stantly in the mouths of the Arabs of Jericho.'* 



WILL-O'-THE-WISP. 

Solution of the Sixth Picture Stobt. 

It was a dark, dreaiy winter evening ; the moon 
was enveloped in mist, no bright stars spangled 
the heavens, and the wind howled dismal^ al^ng 
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the moor, threatening to seize the hat of old! 
Jonatlum Benson, who was trudging along, using 
his stout umbrella for a walking-stick. The 
evening was so dark that he could hardly see his 
path, and though no believer in the ghosts that 
were said to imiabit the moor on dark winter 
nights, yet Jonathan would not have liked the 
night to overtake him in this dreary place, and 
so he walked on as fast as the darkness would 
permit 

Suddenly he thought he saw a light not many 
yards from him. He looked again, yes, — there 
it was, still burning brightly. Jonathan did not 
remember having seen a dwelling in that place 
before, but he felt certain that the light was 
placed in some cottage window, and, grasping his 
umbrella tightly in his hand, he ran with all his 
speed in the direction of the supposed cottage. 
On, on he ran, and just as he tnought he had 
reached the object of nis conjectures, he uttered a 
loud, shrill cry of intense horror, as he felt the 
dark muddy waters of a bog encircle him. His 
wild shrieks for help attracted to the spot a man 
who, with a dog by his side and a lantern in his 
hand, was traversmg the moor, and who turned 
aside his steps to see if he could be of any use. 

As he drew nearer, he noticed our old friend 
waving his umbrella and screaming to attract 
attention. The poor dog barked loudly on the 
edge of the. bog, as he saw by instinct that he 
could not go and help, and the rays of the lantern 
shone full on the face of Jonathan, who continued 
loudly vociferating and stretching out his arras. 
The man at once guessed the reason of the disaster, 
as he saw the fickle light shining at a little 
distance. 

**Mr. Benson, is that you, who'd have thought 
it I Hold on a little longer and Til fetch help," 
and off he ran in the opposite direction in search 
of assistance, while poor Jonathan, sticking fast 
in the mud, reproached the trinacherous will-o'- 
the-wisp, which was shining and glimmering as if 
to laugh at the poor old fellow's discomfiture. 

In a short time, that seemed hours to Jonathan, 
the man whom he had before spoken to, came 
back, with his dog and lantern and another man, 
bearing a long rone, while the dog jumped round 
them in evident aelight at the attempt to rescue. 
The men threw the rope out towaros Jonathan, 
who, eagerly grasping it was pulled out with great 
difficulty. He made a very feeble attempt to 
walk, but he was so exhausted that he fell, so the 
two kind men lifted him up, and carried him 
across their shoulders, all dripping with wet as he 
was. They soon reached his house, where they 
carried him inside, and, after placing him on a 
bed, left him to sleep off the effects of the shock 
and fright he had received. 

Old Jonathan never forgot to his dying day the 
treacherous will-o'-the-wisp, and often after related 
the Story to his young friends. 

ANNIE LOUISA B. (aged 12). 

CheltenTiam. 
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The following are the next best solutions : — ^A. M. ; 
A.J.&W.W.; 8.L.S.; A.S.; E. G ; J.S.B.; B.B; 
M. C; A. G.E.; H.O.P.; M. E. C. ; C.A.C.; 
P.B.; L. A.C.; A. F. T. W.; H.L.; A. F. L.; C. 
K. ; C. S. ; Elsie ; Canute. The best poetic solution 
is by George L. V. 

Again, several dear friends have sent us their pho- 
tographs. We thank them most cordially; their por- 
traits seem to make us better acauainted with them, 
and we want all our readers to feel that we love them, 
and that they are really our friends, just as much as if we 
had seen and known them for many years. It alwajs 
gratifies us when our readers write to us in a pleasant, 
affectionate manner, and claim the editor as a dear, 
personal friend. We are trying to do them all the 
good in our power, and we want to know that they 
care for us as much as we care for them. Especially 
are we lylad that to many a quiet room, where some 
little child lies weak and sufferinjr, our Sunshine 
comes with its genial rays, and is welcomed with bright 
smiles on a pallid countenance. 




[WILLIE UAREIS AND HIS PABSOT.] 



WILLIE OLIVEE: 

A STOBT OF THE NESTEBTOK SCHOOLBOYS. 
By the Author of "Soldibk Harold." 



Chapter XXIII.-— The Two "Willies. 

Oi j> Nat Wilkins was at work in his garden when 
"Willie Oliver ran up the narrow path on the fol- 
lowing Saturday ; but he looked up with a smile, 
and stopped to rest on the top of his spade. 

"Well, my lad, I*se glad to see you again. 
I've been looking out for you often." 

" I could not come before ; but you see I did 
not fonicet you and the chicken, as vou said I 
should.^' 

** Well, well, my lad, it was likely you would, 
but I don't blame you ; you've something else 



to do with your money than to give it to old folks 
like me ; it wasn't natural." 

*' But I did give it, you know ; at least, I sent 
it," said Willie, eagerly ; *' you got it, ISaX, didn't 
you?" 

"What, the half-crown that you promised? 
Nay, nay, Master Willie, never a bit of it have I 
seen ; but I said to myself, He's like every one 
else, promises easy, but forgets to perform. They 
used to say in my younger days, * Promises are like 
pie-crust, made to be broken,' and I think it's 
true enough." 

Willie looked very sorry, and the tears came 
into his eyes. 

"I am very sorry, Nat Mr. Bailey said he 
would bring it you ; at least, one of the boys asked 
him to ; but I dare say he has been too busy. 
But you will get it, Nat ; you are sure to get 
it." 
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"Why, Master Willie, I don't desire it ; least- 
ways, not from you. Them that killed poor Raff 
oueht to pay for her. Bat it doesn't matter," he 
added, with a sigh ; "I'm almost past work, and 
me and the lad '11 hare to go to the workhonse 
some of these days. You'll come in and see my 
Willie? He 'plains still for the loss of poor 
Ruff." 

The old man returned to his digging, which 
seemed almost more than his feeble strength could 
accomplish, and Willie went into the cottage. 

The little boy was sitting in the same position 
in which he had found him before, but his head 
was thrown back in the chair, and he was in a 
slight doze. He started, however, at the sound 
of a footstep. 

** Oh, I thought you were never going to come 
again; you said you would, and yoa haven't 
Men." 

" I came as soon as I could. How are you, 

Willie?" 

"Bad, bad," replied the boy, with a snU^oi 
shake of the head, and grandfather doesn't care ; 
he goes on digging out yonder as if I ailed' 
nothing." 

" I dare say he would not dig if he wasn't 
obliged ; but I think he does care, Willie." 

" You know nothing about it," was the reply ; 
and Willie Harris buried his face on his -arm, as if 
he did not wish to talk any more. 

The aspect of things was not promising; 
evidently his long illness had soured ma temper. 
But Willie Oliver had come prepared to amuse 
him if possible, and he was not to be daunted 
by any outward discouragement. 

Mrs. Henderson^ had "provided him with an old 
picture-book and a* piece of an old a^te that she 
had found in a closet ; and these he now produced. 

" Look, Willie," he saidy "here are some such 
pretty pictures ; won't you look at them ? " 

What child's heart is proof against a pretty 
picture ? especially one so little used to them as 
Willie Harris. He looked up with a smile on his 
face, the first Willie had seen there ; and over the 
picture-book they soon grew quite good friends. 
Then Willie drew a house upon the slate— not a 
very first-rate one, certainly— and told the little 
boy to amuse himself when he was gone by trying 
to copy it." 

" I wish you would come every day," said little 
Willie ; " I have nothing to do or to care for now 
Ruff is gone." 

** I wonder if there is anything you could do ? " 
said Willie, meditatively ; for it seemed very sad 
to an active, busy little fellow like him to sit all 
day doing nothing. "At any rate, Willie," he 
added, " you have your grandfather to care for." 

" Oh, I don't know that he cares much for me," 
said the boy, moodily ; "sometimes I don't think 
he does." 

"Oh, but he does, I am sure," replied Willie 
Oliver, confidently; "he pities you and loves 
you, I know. But, Willie, wouldn't you like to 



hear some more of the pretty stories I told you 
about last time t " 

"Yes, welL la there anything about a 
chicken ? " 

" No, I don't think there is. Oh yes ; not a 
story exactly, but a very nice verse. I can't just 
remember the words ; haven't you a Bible 1" 

Willie Harris shook his head. 

"I don't know. There is a big book on that 
little shelf yonder, may be that's one ; but it's no 
use, for neither me nor grandfather can read it." 

Me and grandfather ! that was Willie Harris ! 
he always thought of himself always considered 
himself first ; but perhaps we can hardly blame 
him, . when he had so little else to think of but 
himself and his own privations. 

w Willie mounted a chair, and reached to the 
ahelf the little boy had pointed out. The big 
book was a Bible — ^a family one, but covered thick 
with dust^ for it had not been taken down for a 
long time. Willie turned over the leaves rapidly, 
«n(f soon* 'found the text he sought : he read it 
aloud to bis companion. 

* " flow often would I have gathered thy children 
together, as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her vringSf and ye would not ! '* 

" That is Jesus Christ, you know," he went on, 
by way of explanation. ' ' He wants every one to 
love Him^ and come to Him, just as the little 
chickens run to the hen; just as Ruff came to 
you for-evenrthing it wanted, Willie. "« 

♦< Whohs Jesus Christ ?" asked Willie Harris. 

**Oh^ don't you know ? poor Willie I don't yoa 
knowu^A'v iMid the 'Mtv WilU^ in a tone of deep 
sorrow and pity. 

^'.Ko^Me(iM» knownothisi^," replied the other, 
indiffigajij^y. 

"hW is God's Son," said Willie, eagerly yet 
reverently ; "He came down from heaven to die 
for us, that we might go and live with Him for 
ever. But I will read to you about Him here, 
that will tell you better than I can." 

Again the leaves fluttered till he came to the 
tenth chapter of St. John's Grospel; and then 
Willie read aloud about " the good Shepherd, who 
givelh His life for the sheep." 

**^We are His sheep," again explained Willie; 
" and we may go to Him and ask Him for what- 
ever we want ; and though He lives up in heaven 
now, He can hear all we say, and loves to hear us 
pray to Him." 

It was all new to poor little Willie Harris, and 
he listened attentively. 

" Would he make my crooked legs straight," 
he asked, "and bring Ruff back again, if I asked 
Him?" 

Willie Oliver looked puzzled. 

" I don't know," he said at last. " He could, 
of course, because He can do everything ; but that 
would be a miraole ; and though He did miracles 
on earth, I don't think He does now." 

"Then if He won't do that, I don't just care 
for nothing else ;" and the sick boy turned away 
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his head as if he were tired, and did not want to 
talk any more. 

Willie Oliver was silent too, for he was thinking. 
At last he said, — 

"Of coarse Jesns could make you quite well 
again, Willie, because He can do everything ; and 
perhaps He will, if yon ask Him. But Mrs. 
Carey says that every one has something to bear ; 
so perhaps that is just the way Jesus Christ wants 
you to follow Him. However, He knows all 
about it, and He will help you to bear it^ if He 
doesn't take it away." 

''And I may ask Him just what I like, may 
I ? " said little Willie, to whom the subject was 
quite new. 

" Oh yes," was the reply. "And He knows 
everything, Willie; He ^ows all about your 
pain and your lonely life." 

At that moment, old Nat, who had been listen- 
ing some minutes at the door unperceived, entered 
the cottage. 

*' So you have got the big old book, Master 
Willie ; it used to belong to my old mother, and 
it reminds me of the time when I was a little lad 
like you. It*s many a long day since I heard a 
word out of it." 

" Shall I read to you out of it f " asked Willie, 
eagerly. 

"Ay, do, if you please." 

And Willie read over again the chapter be had 
been reading to the little boy, about the Shepherd 
and the sheep. 

The old man listened attentively. 

* * It's beautiful reading ; I wish my Willie there 
could read it." 

'* He might, I am sure he might. Come, Willie, 
here are some letters in this picture-book, try and 
learn them." 

Little Willie Harris was not a very apt scholar, 
but his young teacher succeeded in teaching him 
the first two letters of the alphabet. 

As he rose to go, Willie remembered the half- 
crown. 

**Don*t you trouble about it, Master Willie," 
the old man said ; " I don't want your money, 
thank ye all the same. But if you would come 
sometimes and read out of my mothers old book, 
I would be greatly obliged to you." 

Willie promised to do so whenever he could, 
but not tne less did he feel concerned about the 
money. 

Chapteb XXIV.— The Lib Dibect. 

When Willie got back to Beech Grove he went 
in search of Hugh Vernon, whom he found in his 
favourite place and position, stretched full length 
under a tree, with a book open before him, — a 
fresh Hbrary book which he had obtained that 
day, and which he had taken the precaution to 
cover with brown paper. 

"Hugh, please, are you quite sure you gave 
that little parcel of mine to Mr. Bailey ? " 



"No, I told you I didn't. I never saw him." 

" But you left it for him, Hugh ? " 

Hugh replied by another question, — 

" Hasn't your old man got it ? " 

"No, he has never seen anything of it." 

A smile passed over Hugh's face, which he still 
kept bent over his book. 

"You are easily gulled, Oliver, I must s%y. 
Of course the old man would tell you he had never 
received your money, but it does not at all follow 
that he hasn't ; he probably hoped to get another 
half-crown out of you." 

Willie looked grave, and did not answer the 
suggestion for a minute. Then he said, slowly, — 

"No, I don't think old Nat would do that. He 
said he did not want anything from me at alL 
Those who killed poor Buff ought to pay for her, 
he said." 

Hugh winced a little at that 

" I wish you had not bothered me at all about 
it," he exclaimed, angrily ; " really you make as 
much fuss as if it had been a five-pound note 
instead of half-a-crown 1 Mr. Bailey has some- 
thing else to do than dance attendance on your 
whims and fancies ! " 

"But you are sure Mr. Bailey got it, Hugh?" 
persisted Willie, in the most pleading tone ; " you 
gave it to one of your sisters to give to mm, 
aidn't you ? " 

"Yes. Now be off ; and don't pester me any 
further about it'* 

There ! he had done it ! Hugh had done what 
he never remembered to have done before, told a 
direct lie, — ^given a downright false answer to 
Willie's question ; the equivocations he had 
hitherto resorted to had lain lightly on his con- 
science, but this was a difierent thing, and Hugh 
trembled at what he had done ; and yet " the boy 
had bothered him so he could not get out of it 
without" 

But if, when his mother warned him before 
leaving home, she had told him of this, he would 
have indignantly denied the charge as impossible. 
Ah, the first false step, where will it lead to ?" 

Poor WilHe turned away sorry and disappointed. 
The loss of the half-crown was a great deal to 
him, though it seemed little to Hugh ; and he 
had no hope now of ever hearing of it again. He 
thought Hugh must be right, and that Mr. Bailey, 
among his numerous engagements, great and 
small, had quite forgotten his little business ; or 
else, which was more likely, that Hugh's sister 
had never given him the parcel: that old Nat 
had received it he never for a moment thought 
possible. 

But there was one thing that comforted Willie, 
the thought of his usual talk with Mrs. Carey on 
the morrow ; for Mrs. Henderson had told him 
that she was rather better again, and would be 
able to have him with her. 

But when the little boy took his accustomed 
place at her side, even his childish eyes were 
struck with the change her late severe attack of 
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illness had made in her. Bat she welcomed him 
with her own bright smile, and said she was quite 
ready to listen to what he had to say. 

So Willie nestled beside her, and began to tell 
her of all that had interested him during the last 
two weeks. It was not much Mrs. Carey could 
say in reply ; but Willie was sure of her loving 
sympathy in it all, so he prattled on without 
needing man^ answers. 

He was still eagerly talking when Dr. Carey 
entered the room. The little boy had lost much 
of the awe and fear with which the master had 
inspired him, still he stopped short in his story, 
and was silent. 

Dr. Carey came up to his wife, and, bending 
over her, took her hand without a word. 

"Willie," he said, turning round upon the boy, 

go away ; you are tiring Mrs. Carey with your 
chatter." 

"No, no, indeed, Alfred," said Mrs. Carey, 
stretching out her other hand to Willie, "i like 
to have him here." 

' ' He has been here quite long enough. Go away 
now, Willie." 

And Willie went, but it was with a heavy 
heart ; the pleasantness of the afternoon was all 
gone. There was a great deal more he wanted 
to say to Mrs. Carey, and two or three questions 
he wished to ask her. However, he tried to bear 
tho disappointment bravely, and, taking a book, 
sat down in the corner of the schoolroom to read. 

**My darling," said Dr. Carey, when he had 
gone, "that little fellow has quite tired you. 
You are feverish," he added, as he laid his fingers 
lightly on her wrist; "he must not come any 
more if this is the consequence. " 

" But I like to have him ; and you will indulge 
vour wife in her wishes, Alfred ; it won't be for 
long." 

A contraction of pain passed across Dr. Carey's 
face. 

"Louisa, why will you talk so? You do not 
know what torture it is to me." 

"Dear Alfred " — and the wife's hand was fondly 
drawn down her husband's cheek — " I would not 
willingly give you pain ; but I must speak of it 
And it does not make it any nearer or more certain 
to talk of it, dear. My long illness seems drawing 
to a close, and I cannot be sorry, except for your 
sake, and the pain and grief of parting from you. 
This last has oeen a very severe attack, and you 
know the doctor said my strength would not carry 
me through another such. " 

" I know,** said Dr. Carey, with averted Uce, 
" But why talk of it, dearest ? we will hope it 
will be long before you have such another.'* 

" We cannot tell, dear. And why do I talk of 
it ? because I want you to get accustomed to the 
idea of parting with me before that parting comes. 
And there is one thing I want to talk to you 
about, — Willie Oliver. Alfred, he has taken the 
place in my heart of our lost Bertie ; and I want 
you to promise to be kind to liiiu for ray sake : 



to be more than kind, to love him. The little 
fellow is lonely in your big school : he is the 
youngest, and he wants some of thd loving tender- 
ness of home." 

"And he has had it from you, Louisa.** 
" I have given him what I could, and it hn» 
been a pleasure to have his bright young tace 
beside me. But you can do more, Alfred.'* 

"And so make the other lads jealous, eh?" 
said Dr. Carey, with a sad smile. 

"No, I don't think you need necisiarily do 
that." 

"Well, my darling, I will see what I can do. 
Little Willie is a good boy, and has been well 
trained ; I will care for and watch over him for 
your sake." 

And then the talk of the husband and wife 
passed on to other subjects with which we have 
nothing to do. 

Chapter XXV.— ''Pretty Poll." 

A DAY or two afterwards Willie was summoned to 
Mrs. Carey*s room. 

She gave him a smiling welcome, and then told 
him to look round and see if there was anything 
different from usual. Yes, it did not take much 
looking round. Willie's eye had been caught as 
soon as he entered by a tall round thing standing 
on a table in the window, covered bv a cloth. 
"You may take off the cover, Willie.** 
Willie dia so, and disclosed to view a large 
birdcage, occupied hy a splendid blue and green 
parrot, which, immediately the cover was removed, 
began to call out, " Pretty Poll, pretty Poll ! *' 
Willie clapped his hands in an ecstasy of delight. 
" Oh, Mrs. Carey, what a beauty I " 
" Suppose it was yours, Willie, what should 
you do with it?" 

Willie eyed the bird for some minutes with 
wondering, longing eyes. 

" I think it would be a dear, delightful com- 
panion for poor little lonely Willie Harris," he 
said at last. 

"Just what I thought, Willie," replied Mrs. 
Carey; "and I got it for you to give him. But 
would you not like to keep it yourself I you may, 
if you wish." 

Willie turned from the bird, and nestled up to 
his friend. 

"I have you,** he said; "WUlie shall have 
pretty PoU.*'^ 

"That is right, my darling. Always keep a 
pure, unselfish spirit, dear WUlie, and you will 
never long be unhappy ; there is a true and holy 
pleasure in ministering to the wants of others, 
even at the loss of our own wishes. Now find 
Dr. Carey for me, and let us see when we cau 
allow you to take Poll to your little friend.** 

Willie ran eagerly- for the master; but Dr. 
Carey, when he came, said that Willie must try 
and wait until Saturday ; it was too far to go 
when there was no holiday, and he could not 
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allow lessons to be interfered witb, even for Willie 
Harris. So Willie was obliged to cnrb his im- 
patience, and thereby learnt a more important 
lesson — that of cheermlly giving np his own will — 
than the schoolroom bool^ could teach him. 

Bat Saturday came at last, though Willie 
thought it was very long in arriving ; and he ran 
joyf luly, as soon as dinner was over, to Mrs. Carey's 
room, where the parrot had been kept. But there 
came a difficulty ; the cage and the bird were 
much too heavy for Willie to carry all that way 
alone ; he soon solved it, however, by determiuing 
to ask Jack Parker to accompany him. 

Cecil Yemon was by when Willie made his 
request, and he answered before Parker had time 
to do RO. 

"No, he can't. Jack and I are going for a long 
ramble in the fields, — ^aren't we, Jack v* 

" Yea, we were going to make a jolly afternoon 
of it. Cecil and I and Saunders were going black- 
berrying, Willie. Come along with us; never 
mind that little lad." 

Willie looked very much disappointed. 

"Oh, no, I can't indeed. I must take poor 
Willie his parrot. I must try to carry it by 
myself." 

* * Why, he does not know about it ; next week 
would do just as well, and I could go with you 
then, but all the finest blackberries will be gone 
before another Saturday. So come, Willie ; you 
shall have half what I gather, if you will. And 
I am sure you are fond of blackberries." 

"Yes; Peggie and I used to gather a great 
many last year. But I can't come to-day, ^ck ; 
Wilfie Harris will expect me." 

"Don't try to persuade him, pray !" broke in 
CeciL " I am sure we can do very well without 
him, if he doesn't want to come. Come along, 
Jack ; let's go and ask mother Henderson for a 
good big basket" 

"But you would like to go, wouldn't you, 
Willie f " said Jack again. 

"Yes, very much, was the reply. "But I 
can't to-day.*^' 

"I am sorry, I wish you could;" and then 
Parker ran after Cecil. 

Willie was certainly much disappointed. He 
had quite calculated upon Jack b^mg able and 
willing to go with him ; and now there was this 
blackberry gathering, a thing which Willie would 
have greatly enjoyed, could he have gone. And 
could ne not ? 

As Jack said, Willie Harris knew nothing about 
the parrot ; would not another week do quite as 
well f No ; Willie was sure he ought to take it 
that day, but the pleasure he had expected was 
all gone ; he wanted to go with the others, and 
only the inward conviction that it would not be 
right to do so withheld him. 

He was still standing where the two boys had 
left him, the tears coming up into his eyes and 
slowly stealing down his cheeks, when Parker^s 
hand was laid on his shoulder. 



** Come, Willie, won't you go ? " he said. 

But WUlie still repeated his refusal as decisively 
as he had done at first. 

"Why, you are a sturdy little chap, you won't 
give in a bit. Where is this respectable parrot P 
you and I will take him to his owner that is to 
be." 

Willie's eyes glistened. 

"Oh, Jack, will you really go with me I but I 
thought you wanted to go with Cecil black- 
berrying. 

" So did you, for that matter. But Cecil and 
Saunders are going alone, and I am as well away, 
may be ; for Ceo is a rare hand at getting into 
scrapes. So run away and fetch this wonderful 
bird, WiUie." 

Willie needed no further bidding, and he soon 
returned with Poll and its cage. He was quite 
happy again ; for a walk with Parker would be 
quite as pleasant as the blackberry gathering, not 
to mention the surprise to Willie Harris at the 
end of it. 

And Jack enjoyed it too ; he had given up his 
own wishes that Willie might not be disappointed, 
and he was tasting the pleasure of self-denial. It 
was a glorious September afternoon. Parker 
carried the cage most of the way ; now and then 
he let the little boy have it, hot not for long. 

At last they arrived at old Nat's cottage. The 
old man was digging in his garden, as he had 
been the previous Saturday ; he looked up with 
a smile on his face when he saw WiUie. 

" I thought you would come ; my little lad has 
been wearying after you. Bat what's this ? " he 
added, seeing the burden Parker was bearing. 

"Oh, I have brought it for Wilh'e, instead of 
poor Ruff ; it will make him a nice pet, won't it T " 

" Pet I why the lad '11 just be driven wild by 
the sight of it, be'll be that delighted. And it's 
a fine parrot, upon my word ; it 'U be better than 
ten Raffs for my little Willie. It has cost more 
than the half-crown, I reckon. Master Willie," 
and there was a sly twinkle in his eye. 

"Oh, I did not buy it," was the reply; "a 
kind lady gave me it for Willie. But come, Jack, 
let us take it in." 

" Nay, I am not going in, Willie ; you take it, 
I shall stay outside." 

Willie followed Nat into the cottage. 

Little Willie Harris was in his old place, looking 
almost as if he had never moved from it since the 
last Saturday; but his eye brightened, as his 
grandfather's had done, when he saw WiUie. 

But when the parrot in its beautiful cage was 
displayed before his wondering eyes, and when 
he understood it was for him, his surprise and 
joy were greater than even Willie had expected. 
He hardlv knew how to express his pleasure, not 
being able to jump and dance about as otiier 
children would have done under similar circum- 
stances; but after a minute's contemplation of 
his new treasure, he threw his arms round the 
neck of its giver, and kissed hinL 
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"Willie Oliver was quite satisfied mth. the re- 
ception his present had met with ; and the two 
boys amused themselves some time with the bird. 

Pretty Poll was shy at first, and eyed his new 
master with a knowing look as it sat on its perch, 
as if it hardly knew what to make of him ; but 
by and by it began to play through its hoop, 
and put its claws through the bars of its cage, 
and utter the few sentences it had learnt. 

"Willie Harris clapped his hands delightedly 
when Poll began to talk ; he had never seen or 
heard of such a thing before as a bird talking, 
and he declared it would be a most delightful 
companion, and he should teach it to say such a 
great many things. The poor little sick boy's 
face had grown several degrees brighter since the 
advent of pretty PolL 

But by and by, when the excitement had some^ 
what cooled down, "Willie inquired if his little 
pupil remembered the two letters he had taught 
Mm. Oh yes, he remembered, and was eager to 
learn some more. So Poll was covered up for a 
season, that it might not disturb the lesson ; and 
when the next two letters were firm in the little 
boy's mind, old Nat asked if "Willie would not 
give them something out of his mother's book 
again. 

Gladly Willie complied, and reverently opening 
the large Bible, he read the story of our Saviour's 
birth in Bethlehem. Both his hearers listened 
attentively. At first little "Willie was rather 
attracted towards his new possession, but soon 
the sacred story drew his attention, and he too 
listened with earnest eyes. 

No one spoke for a minute when "Willie closed 
the book, and he himself was the first to break 
the silence. 

"Jesus loved us, or else He would not have 
done that," he said, simply. " And He loves us 
just as much now, and will listen to us when we 
pray to Him." 

And then he went on in his own earnest way to 
talk of the Saviour whom he loved ; to tell the 
old man and the little child the thin<»s his pfood 
father had taught him. And to little "Willie 
Harris the words of truth fell like balm on his 
weary spirit, and he felt how delightful it must 
be to have a Friend in heaven who knew all pain 
he suffered, as no earthly friend could. 

But soon the large Bible was put on the shelf 
again ; and the parrot was uncovered, and laughed 
its strange laugh to be at liberty again. But 
before "Willie went away, the little boy put his 
arms round his neck, and whispered, — 

" I have asked Jesus every day to bring poor 
Buff to life again ; don't you think He has sent 
Poll instead?" 

**Yes," replied Willie, "papa says lhat is 
always the way God does ; if He does not give us 
jdst what we ask for. He gives something a great 
deal better." 

Bat what had become of Jack Parker all this 
whilo ! As soon as "Willie and the old man had 



disappeared within the cottage, he took up old 
Nat's spade, and set to work vigorously to dig the 
ground that was almost too much for the old 
man's strength. But at last he paused to rest ; 
and hearing Willie's voice through the open door, 
he stole to the window and looked in, unperceived 
by the three occupants of the cottage, who were 
too intent on their employment to observe him. 

At first there was a smUe on his iauce, but as he 
listened^ to "Willie's earnest reading, that passed, 
and was succeeded by a slight sigh.- He was back 
again to his spade and his digging, however, when 
Willie and the old man came out j 

"WilUe ran up to him. i 

**0h. Jack, how very good of you to dig all 
that !— isn't it good of him, Nat ? " 

" Ay, very ; you've done a famous piece, young i 
master ; and my old back that's bad with the ! 
rheumatics will thank you. All boys ain't given 
to mischief, I see." 

** I hope not, Nat," was Jack's reply. " I shall, 
may be, come and dig for you again some time." 

"Thank ye, sir. And thank you. Master 
"Willie ; you've done my little lad a power of good, 
he hasn t been half so fretful, like since you've 
been to see us." 

" I am very glad,*' replied "Willie, as he ran 
after J ack, who luid set out on his way homewards. 

Parker was very silent most of the way ; he 
was thinking, ana his little companion was the 
subject of his thoughts. At last, as they neared 
Beech Grove, he turned and said, — 

** Willie, there's not many lads like you ; very 
few of us — ^in fioct, none of us — at Beech Grove 
would have cared to spend a whole holiday after- 
noon as you have done." 

"Oh, yes, they would if they knew liow 
pleasant it was. And you have, Jack." 

** Yes ; but it was to please you, nothing else ; 
besides, I have not done what you have done. 
You would have liked to keep that fine parrot for 
yourself, now, wouldn't you ? " 

"Yes," replied Willie, softly; "but I had 
rather "Willie Harris had it. "You know * it is 
more blessed to give than to receive ; ' papa says 
those words ought always to keep us from being 
selfish." 

Jack was silent. He felt there was a higher 
motive for little Willie's conduct than he could 
understand as yet 



AJaCHIE MAESTON IN MADEIEl. 

In Thkee Parts. — Part. Second. 
Thb books were put away, and they were waiting 
now for dinner to be laid. Archie had his pencQ 
and his paper in his hand, for he used to try and 
put the lines down upon paper that seemed to 
him so marked in the picture nature spread before 
him. 

" Oh, mamma, if I could only get that little 

Eiece upon my paper," he exclaimed, "just tbat 
ttle piece, I would not mind the rest." 
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"What little piece I asked his niamma, and 
iaid her needle down. 

Oh, look, mamma, that hit, just from where I 
am sitting, it is like a great green frame of oak 
leaves round a picture ; do yon see ? First, the 
oaks, then that space hetween them, and the 
leaves all round, and look through it ; oh, do stoop, 
mamma, the green hills, the little white quintas 
off there with the sun upon them, shining like 
stars on the dark slope, and our great gorge there 
to the left, and then, — oh, mamma, did you ever 
see it look so blue, so deep, deep blue, so beauti- 
ful, — that one straight line of sea ? " 

Marcellino appeared just at that moment with 
the tray. 

Well, I suppose I must try it another time," 
said Archie, rather sadly putting away his paper. 
" I must go and wash my hands for dinner now ; 
but, mamma** — and the bad news came again into 
Archie's head, as he saw Marcellino then prepar- 
ing to lay the dinner. 

"Well, Archie?" 
Do you know, mamma, the cholera has come 
toFunchall" 

' ' The cholera ! *' and Mrs. Marston's face turned 
very pale. 

"Yes, mamma ; Marcellino says so.'* Marcel- 
lino repeated to Mrs. Marston what he had told to 
Archie, and Archie stood and listened to it all 
again. 

"It is very likely quite unfounded,** said Mrs. 
Marston, " such stories always grow ; I don*t 
think it is at all likely to be true ; we shall hear 
this evening when the doctor comes.** 

" You don't think it*s true, mamma ? '* 

**No, dear,** said Mrs. Marston ; " amongst the 
people the least thiog is sometimes made so much 
of. I dare say the troops are ill, but I do not 
think it is the eholera ; it is most unlikely that 
we should uot have heard of it." 

" Oh, well, I hope it is not true,'* cried Archie, 
jumping up and running off to wash his hands. 

" Archie,*' his mamma called after him. 

"Yes, mamma.*' 

"Don't jump and heat yourself, my boy, and 
don't stand in the draught up-stairs, between the 
door and window ; I don't wish you to take cold." 

"Mamma is frightened," said Archie to him- 
self, as he went np-stairs. 

While Archie was away Mrs. Marston ques- 
tioned Marcellino more particularly about what 
he had heard in town, and Marcellino told her it 
was indeed much more than a report ; that be had 
heard it a full week before, but he had not told it, 
not wishing to alarm his senora uselesslv, but now 
he knew that it was true, and the illness was 
spreading, and some persons even outside the 
town had been taken ill and died. 

Mrs. Mtoston tried to look cheerful when 
Archie came back again, and she helped him to 
his dinner, and said, — 
' " There, Archie, there is some of your favourite 
dish, chicken with tomato sauce." 



Archie thanked his mamma, and was just going 
to begin, when he suddenly laid down his knife 
and fork, and said, "Look there, mamma !" 

Close beside them was standing a little girl about 
Archie's age, her long dark hair hanging un- 
combed about her shoulders, and her great brown 
eyes fixed hungrily on Archie's plate. She wore 
no shoes or stockings, and had come so noise- 
lessly along the garden walk, and round the tent 
to where the dinner-table stood, that neither 
Archie nor his mamma had heard a sound. 

"What do you want, my poor little child?" 
asked Mrs. Marston, for she spoke Portuguese 
easily with the people. 

" I am very hungry," replied the little girl. 

" May I give her this ? " asked Archie, and jn 
another moment the little girl was seated on the 
step before the door, with the steaming plate upon 
her lap, her dark eyes raised every now and then 
half laughingly to Archie's face, and then again 
looking down into the plate, and the long black 
lashes falling like frioges over her sunburnt 
cheeks. 

"Much obliged, senora," she said, as she 
finished and laid down the plate beside her and 
prepared to go. 

"But tell me now, little girl," said Mrs. Mar- 
ston, "where do you come from ? and how is it 
that you were so hungry ?" 

"I live near St. Martinho," said the child, 
"and father died last night, and mother is very 
ill, and there is no one to make breakfast or any- 
thing to eat, and I came up here because I had to 
go to Senor Luiz to get some medicine for my 
mother; he would have given me something to 
eat, but he was not at home, and so I came on 
here.'* 

"Is your mother very ill ? " 

" Oh yes, senora," said the child, now beginning 
to cry ; "oh, she'll die if I don't get the medicine 
quick, — I must run. Good-bye, senora; much 
obliged, senora.*' 

Mrs. Marston stopped the child a moment, 
while Archie ran into the house and got some rice 
and other things which she thought the poor sick 
woman would be allowed to take. 

"There, dear," she said, as she gave them to 
the little girl, "take that to your mother, and 
come back when you want food or anything 
again." 

The little girl curtseyed and ran off, and Mrs. 
Marston and Archie watched her as she went 
patter, patter, with her little bare feet along the 
avenue towards the gate. 

Archie's appetite was gone. "Mamma," he 
said, " I cannot eat, please do not ask me, some- 
thing chokes me here." 

The dinner was removed, and Archie drew his 
chair close to his mother's side ; they both sat 
silent for some time. At length Archie spoke, — 

" Mamma, I should not like to die.'* 

* * Are you afraid, Archie ? " 

"No, mamma, I am not afraid ; I have so often 
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thought of death when yon were ill. I was 
afraid you were going to be taken from me, that 
was all ; but I felt quite sure that yon would go to 
heaven, because you are so good ; and I thought 
tibout it all so often that I got not to be frightened 
when people spoke of death/' 

"Archie dear, it is because God is good that we 
need not be afraid. No one here on earth, not 
even the very best, is always good, and it is only 
because God is good that we need have no fear/' 
I understand, mamma, and I am not afraid ; 
but oh, I do not want to die ! '* and Archie laid his 
head on his mother's lap, and sobbed. 

" God can spare us from this illness, and will, 
too, if He sees it good," said Mrs. Marston, 
stroking his fair head soothingly. 

Oh, mamma, pray, pray that I may not die. 
Oh, mamma, I cannot leave you, I could not bear 
to leave you all alone ; no one to watch by you 
and nurse you, no one to run your messages, no 
one to love you the way your little boy loves you. 
Oh, dear, darling mamma, pray that I may not 
have to leave you/* 

Mrs. Marston tried to calm her little boy, but 
she did not feel very calm herself ; it was only by 
speaking of God*s love and calling up His promises 
of help that she could find comfort for herself 
or for her child. 

''Mamma," said Archie, after a little time, 
" we may pray not to die, mayn't we ? " 

"Certainly, Archie ; do you remember Heze- 
kiah?" 

" Oh yes, mamma, and then all the sick people 
that used to come to Jesus. Jesus was not' angry 
with them, was Ho ? I don't remember His ever 
being, angry with them for asking to be made 
well, or for asking for their friends." 

"Never, Archie, Jesus never turned away or 
rebuked any one for that." 

"Except,— oh, don't you remember, mamma, 
the poor woman who was not a Jewess ? " 

"But in the end, Archie, her prayer was 
granted ; her child was made well, my ooy ; " and 
Mrs. Marston stooped and kissed the little face 
where the traces of tears were already disappear- 
ing. "And sometimes, Archie," she said, "the 
answer to our prayer is given us in a different way 
from what we have expected ; we get something 
better than we asked, but always, Archie, always 
in one way or another God does give us an answer 
to our prayers." 

" But I only want my prayer to be answered in 
one way ; I want not to die, I want to stay here 
with you and be always with you. Will you pray 
for that, mamma ? " 

" Yes, dear, adding if it be God's will, and 
praying that both you and I may be taught al- 
ways to love God's will, whatever it may be." 

Archie was not quite satisfied. " Mamma," he 
asked again, "when we are sick and pray to be 
made well, if wo really believe while we are pray- 
ing that God vnll make us well don't you think 
He will do it." 



" I do, dear." 

Marceilino and Manuel, the garden boy, came 
now with the palanquin, and Archie got his 
mamma's bonnet and shawl, and Rita helped her 
to get into the palanquin. Then Archie laid the 
light covering over her feet, and the bearers raised 
the pole on which the palanquin was swung 
gently to their shoulders, Marceilino behind and 
Manuel in front, and they all moved off for the 
afternoon airing, Archie running aloi g at hm 
mamma's side. 

Mrs. Marston did not care to pass the gates 
that day, so they went up and down the avenues, 
and stopped sometimes to look at the reflection of 
the slanting rays of the evening sun on those three 
rocky islands called " Desertas, " to the north-east 
of Madeira, that stand up so bold and rugged 
from the ocean, with their outline cut sharp and 
clear against the evening sky. 

•Then Marceilino told how no one but wild 
homeless people, who had run away from justice 
or escaped from prison, lived upon those islands, 
and how they had no water there, but were 
obliged to wait till some boat brought it from 
Madeira, and how they had their signs to tell 
their friends in Funchal what they wanted, one 
bonfire lighted on the shore, to say they had no 
water, two to tell they were in want of food, and 
three to say some one of l^em had died. • ' 

So they walked up and, down and listened to 
Marcellino's tales, till the time came for them to 
go in before the heavy dews began to fall. They 
turned to c<ime towards the house, just at the top 
of the stable hill, and here they had to leave the 
soft pathway of red earth, where the bearers 
walked, to make their step more gentle and the 
motion less for Mrs. Marston. A tree had been 
cut down and laid across the way, and the bearers 
had to go on the paved roadway in the middle. 
It was paved with little oval stones, close set 
together in fancy patterns, pretty enough to look 
at but sometimes very slippery to walk upon ; in 
the hot summer weather the surface of the stones 
looked bright and polished, and they were as 
smooth to walk upon as the waxed floor that 
Archie still remembered in the hall at home. 

Scarcely two paces had been made when 
Manuel's foot slipped from him, and the palanquin, 
left unsupported now in Aront, fell down and for- 
ward suddenly upon the ground. H. F. 
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DAISY'S FOETUNE. 

By the Author of "Doea Selwyn," **Ebnest 
Wilton," &c 

Chapter XVIII.— A Time op Trouble. 

One, two, nearly three hours passed, and Harry 
had not returned to Mr. Raymond's. He was to 
wait for au answer from the gentleman to whom he 
was sent, and his master d^ not at first feel un- 



easy at hb delay, thinking that for some reason 
he had been detained for Sie message, and would 
be back presently. 

But when another half-hour rolled by, and 
Harry was still absent, Mr. Raymond was natu- 
rally alarmed, and concluded that something 
serious had occurred to hinder him. He must 
either have met with some accident and have been 
carried off to the hospital, or else he had lost the 
letter and was afraid to come and confess it. 

Mr. Raymond would have set off to look after 
the boY. but he was confined to the house by 
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rheumatic gout ; and his wife, who had been dis- 
turbed in the night through attending to hinii 
had been taking rest in her own room since their 
dinner-hour. So Mr. Raymond told Daisy his 
fears about Harry, and sent her on to Mrs. Den- 
ham's to make inquiry about him, supposing that 
he had most likely gone home to his mother to 
fell her his misfortune, and to consult her as to 
what he should do in such an emergency. 

Daisy and Winifred were both very much trou- 
bled by the news. There was not only the loss of 
the money — supposing it were lost, of which there 
could be \GTY uttie doubt, — ^but there was also 
Harry's heedlessness to grieve over. For unless 
he had been playing about, or otherwise loitering 
on his way, he could not very well have dropped 
the letter. 

"And it was wrong," said Daisy, "when he 
was charged to make haste and to take care of the 
money, to fdlow himself to be hindered by any- 
body."*' 

"I am 80 sorry," said "Winifred, "because he 
was getting on much better than he used to do, 
md now papa will be so angry with himr that I am 
afraid he wul send him away." 

"Yes ; and even if he lets him stay," said 
Daisy, "it would be such a long, long time 
before he would be able to trust him again." 

Daisy went as quickly as she could to Mrs. 
Denham's, but found the reality worse than their 
expectations. Harry had not been home, nor had 
his mother heard anything of him. She was at 
first surprised by Daisy's inquiries, but when she 
learnt the number of hours that had elapsed sinc^ 
Harry left the shop, and how much money the 
letter had in it, she was very much concerned. 
She put on her bonnet and shawl immediately, 
that she might accompany Daisy back to Mr. 
Bajrmond's, and then go in search of her boy. 

Mr. Raymond could not of course give her any 
particulars except what Daisy had already fur- 
nished her with, but it seemed a relief to ner to 
speak to him about it, and to express her hope 
that even if the letter were lost some one might 
pick it up who would be honest enough to forward 
it to the owner. 

" It is a pity the boy did not return at once 
when he discovered the loss," said Mr. Raymond, 
"because then I could have adopted some means 
for recovering the money." 

"I cannot account for his not coming home," 
said Mrs. Denham, "for whenever he is in any 
trouble he always runs to his mother for help." 

It was no wonder that Harry always ran to his 
mother for help, since he was always sure of 
getting it. However much he mi^ht be to blame, 
uie always pitied him, comforted him, and screened 
him from punishment. Whether she acted wisely 
in so doing is another matter. 

Without wasting any more time in talking Mrs. 
Denham hurried off to find Harry. As she went 
alon^ she looked all ways, and made idl possible 
inquiriefl) but there were no signs of her boy, and 



nobody could give her any information respecting 
him. There was so little remarkable about an 
errand-boy in a brown jacket and grey trousers, 
that he was scarcely likely to be noticed by 
strangers, and though she 'called upon two or 
three acquaintances whose dwellings lay in that 
direction, they were equally ignorant of his move- 
ments. He had not called upon them, neither 
had they seen him pass by. 

Mrs. Denham retraced her quick, wearying 
walk, and hurried home again,- thinking that 
Harry in his fright might have hidden himself for 
a time and be now returned home again ; but 
Harry was not there. He had not been indoors. 
Her husband had come from his work, and she> 
was obliged to tell him of Harry's absence, and to 
ask him what was to be done. 

John Denham was very much vexed by his 
boy's carelessness, and he spoke of it in such 
strong terms that his wife tried to soften him 
down a little. 

"Don't be too hard on him, John," she said. 
"I am 00 sorry about the money, if Harry has 
lost it, as you can be ; but still accidents will 
happen, you know." 

"Accidents!" repeated her husband, "yes, 
but you don't call it ftn accident to drop such a 
letter as that ? If he had been a little child that 
did not understand the value of money, nor how 
to take care of anything, there might be some ex- 
cuse for him, but for a boy> of ^his age to abuse 
the confidence that was plac^ui him, — why, it'^ 
unpardonable!" <. ' 

"Wait till WB have heard his story," urged 
Mrs. Denham, "he majrnot be so much to blame 
as you imagine." 

"I wish I could think so. He WQuld not 
have hesitated to come home if that were tho 
case." 

" I .do so hope nothing has happened to him," 
she exclaimed. ' ' I begin now to feel quite uneasy 
about him." 

"^Nonsense ! The young rascal is safe enough 
somewhere, no doubt 

" I will go round to Ned Gray's and Willy 
Garnett's," she said, "perhaps one of them may 
have seen him." 

"You just sit down again and keep yourself 
quiet," said John, roughly but kindly, "and I 
will look for the boy ; he 11 soon turn up now, 
don't you fear." 

"But you won't be harsh with him, John ?" 
she pleaded. 

"He deserves more than he'll get while hi» 
mother's alive to take his part, I reckon," said 
John, with a half-smile ; so his wife knew that 
for her sake he would be merciful to Harry's mis- 
deeds, and, relieved on this point, she sat down as 
she had been told to do, to rest herself. For 
though such a strong, robust-looking woman, she 
was excitable and easily made anxious ; and now 
her head ached, and she was trembling all ovev 
through her suspense about Harry. 



John Denham, as he said, had not much doubt 
about finding Hany ; but after wandering about 
for an hour or two without gaining any tidings of 
the lad, he felt that the matter was weariug a 
graver aspect than he had anticipated, and when 
the whole evening passed away, and still Harry 
dUd not make his appearance, both his father and 
mother were in great trouble about him. They 
sat up all night waiting and watching for him, 
conjuring up all sorts of dreadful things that might 
have happened to him, and fearing every moment 
that he would be brought home to them dead. 

Mrs. Denham had on& source of consolation 
which her husband did not possess. She knew 
that she had a Father in heaven who held the 
management of all events in His own hand, and 
in whose ear she could sob out her earnest and 
broken prayets ; and if it had not been for this 
" very present help in time of trouble,*' I think 
she would have lost her senses, for she was 00 
dotingly fond of her Harry. 



Chafteb XIX. — Useless Inquibtes. 

With the early dawn John Benham was abroad 
again, his heavy eyes and haggard looks exciting 
the compassion of everybody to whom he told his 
story, but it seemed as u no clue was to be obtained 
to the mystery. 

Mr. Raymond and his family sympathized, you 
may be sure, in the keen distress of Harry's 
parents. Daisy went out two or three times in 
the vain hope of catching a glimpse of him, and 
she also did her best to comfort poor Mrs. Den- 
ham, who was well-nigh distracted ; while Wini- 
fred nearly cried herself ill, through thinking 
that Harry had been robbed and killed, and would 
never perhaps be heard of any more. 

Inquiries were made at the hospital and at the 
police-station, but to no purpose, for Harry had 
not been seen by any one belonging to eitner of 
those places. 

At last, just as Mr. Baymond was arranging to 
have a bill printed and placed in all the shop- 
windows, describing the missing youth, and offer- 
ing a reward for any information respecting him, 
John Denham met with a man who said that he 
had seen a boy yesterday, in the next town, 
exactly answering to the description which he 
gave of his son. 

In the next town 1 what could Harry be doing 
there ? 

" He was at the railway terminus, getting a 
third-class ticket for London. I noticed him," 
added the man, a small tailor by trade, "because 
as I was passing over the common here I had seen 
him in company with Jack Spence, and several 
other lads, climbing a tree after a bird's nest, 
and I was half inclined to tell them it was a pity 
they had not got something better to do, but 
thinks I tn myself boys will oe boys, and I may 
rast as well let them alone. Well, I was going to 
Endleton for some cloth and trimmings, and wnen 



rd done my business there, and had had half a 
pint of beer at the * White Lion,' as I was hurry- 
ing into the terminus, I clapped my eyes on one 
of the youngsters of the common in the act of 
aying down his money for a ticket to London, 
knew him again by his brown jacket, for it was 
the very shade of brown that I had been buying 
for old Mr. Jackson's coat, and I thought it was 
rather odd that he should be setting off, appa- 
rently without any luggage all by himself tt 
London ; but I hadn^t time to stop and speak 
to him, if so be I had been inclined to it, for my 
train home, which I had a return ticket for, was 
just on the point of starting, and there wouldn't be 
another one up under five-and-forty minutes, and 
I soon forgot aJl about the lad, for I knew nothing 
as to who he was, and it was no concern of mine 
what he was doing nor where he was going." 

Harry's father was quite staggered by this in- 
formation. He had believed h& boy to be care- 
less and giddy, but he had never for a moment 
supposed that he could be so dishonest as to steal 
and run off with his master's money, and yet 
this was the only conclusion that he cotdd come 
to from the man's story, — a story, which the more 
he sifted, convinced him of its own truthfulness. 

His next step was to seek out Jack Spence, he being 
the only one of the lads known to the tailor wh* 
were with Harry on the common, and it was just 
possible that he might be able to tell him some- 
thing further of his boy. It was very likely, 
though, of course. Jack would not own it, that he 
had instigated Harrv to the deed, for the Spences 
were a bad lot all of them, and took a pleasure ib 
making other people as bad as themselves. This 
was why John Denham had so strictly forbidden 
Harry , to have any association with Jack — for no 
one can take hot coals into his hand and not be 
burned — and if Harry had really absconded with 
the letter, he could not help believing; that Jack 
must have had something to do with it. 

After some trouble he found Jack, who readily 
supplied him with all the knowledge which he 
professed to have of Harry's proceedings. He 
said that Harry had opened the letter, and shown 
him the money, and told him that he meant to 
set off to London with it, enjoy himself there for 
a few days, and then get employed by some cap- 
tain who was about to s^dl for abroad. 
John Denham shook his head. 
" You must have persuaded him to run away," 
he said, "for he would never have done such a 
mad thing of his own accord." 

"As if 1 had anything to gain by his running 
away ! " exclaimed Jack, with weU-assumed in- 
dignation. " Your boy is not so much superio/ 
to other folks, Mr. Denham, "that he needs to bw 
edged on into mischief. He likes a spree as well 
as anybody." 

" I wish he had never seen you," said Swhn, 
rather hotly, ** I know you've done him a deal of 
harm." 

"Much obliged for your complimeiKs 1 " re- 
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plied Jack, with a sarcastic composure that was 
Tfrry irritating, ''it is quite as well then that he 
U oat of the way of my oad example. Bat I was 
a fool to tell yon anything about him since tlus 
is all the thanks that I get for it." 

''It is not of much use telline me now ; it is 
too late to stop him or to undo the past. If you 
had warned me of it yesterday." 

"I'm not one to betray my friends," said Jack. 
" I shouldn't have done so now only I was sure 
Harry was safe by this time. Bat you needn't 
look so furious at me, Mr. Denham ; I assure you 
Harry might have been here at this minute if he 
had minded my advice." 

"Your advice !" 
f " Yes, I begged him not to dash off at such 
a rate, but bide at home a bit longer, and then he 
and I could go together and win our fortunes. 
For he's hardly got pluck enough to make his way 
jn the world by hisself." 

" My poor boy I " said Harry's father, more to 
/(himself than to Jack. 

"He was as obstinate as a mule," said Jack ; 
-^'I could not anyhow persuade him to stay ; it 
was the money, you see, which tempted him ; he 
' could not tell when he might have such another 
•^diance." 

Little did John Denham guess that most of the 
money was at that moment snugly concealed in 
. Jack's pocket Oar readers will gather this from 
our present chapter, if they did not last month 
•anticipate it ; but Harry's father had not the 
:.same lieht upon the subject, and was therefore 
' obliged to admit the sad and unwelcome idea into 
his mind, that his boy was not only a wanderer, 
^hat also a thief. 

It was hard to go home with such tidings to 
kliis wife, harder still to tell Mr. Raymond what 
JSarry had done, and worst perhaps of all to hear 
ithe hasty censures or the vitying remarks of his 
foeighbours. For if John I)enham was proud of 
•anything it was of his honesty and integrity ; all 
hxs relatives, however poor thev might be, were 
thoroughly respectable, and though he was a 
man of few words, it was easy to see that Harry's 
sin had wounded him deeply ; that the iron had, 
indeed, entered into his soul. 

He could not rest without going up to London 
in pursuit of Harry, but, as might have been ex- 
pected, his journey was a fruitless one. In the 
great, wide, bustling city, where he was a perfect 
stranger, and did not know an individual, ne met 
with not the slightest trace of his lost boy, and 
returned home to bear his burden as he best 
could. 

His wife felt the trouble even more keenly than 
he did, but it drew her more closely to her 
Saviour, — ^for who else could comfort her ? And 
though her cheek grew paler, and her eve less 
bright than formerly, yet God's promises became 
increasingly precious to her, and there was a 
gentleness and patience in her manner which had 
never marked it before. 



But oh, when the weather was stormy, and the 
fierce winds swept round her cottage dwelling, no- 
body but herself knew the sleepless hours which 
she passed in thinking of her poor wandering boy, 
and in praying for him. 

And where was he ? On the deep, broad ocean, 
tossed on the white waves, and learning the hard- 
ships of a seafaring life ? 

Yes ; Jack's story was so far correct ; Harry was 
now a sailor boy in a large vessel that was plough- 
inglts way over the salt water, far from the shores 
of Old England. Bat this would never have hap- 
pened but for Jack's wiekedness. 

When Harry discovered that he had, as he sup- 
posed, lost the letter, he was terribly fricrhtened, 
and Jack artfully worked upon his fears by assu- 
ring him that Mr. Raymond, instead of accepting 
his explanation, would accuse him of stealing the 
money, and when it was not forthcoming woald 
have him put in prison to take his trial before the 
magistrates. 

iNow Harry, as we have previously hinted, was 
an easy-tempered, but not a strong-minded boy, 
and, after a careful and anxious search for the 
letter, in which search the hypocritical Jack 
assisted him, he felt as if he could not possibly 
face Mr. Raymond again. At this juncture. Jack, 
who was wishful to get Harry out of the way, in 
order to avert all suspicion from himself sue- 
gested that Harry might avoid all disagreeable 
results by goine off to sea ; and Harry, naturally 
impulsive, and always ready to do anything to 
save himself from pain, agreed at length to Jack's 
proposaL 

But then came the difficulty about money 
matters. 

" I have only got a half-a-crown which mother 
gave me this morning for some tea and sugar, 
which I was to buy for her as I came home at 
night" 

" Well, that will pay for your fare to town," 
said Jack, " and I've got half a sovereign at home 
which rd put by towards a new suit of clothes, 
and ^ou shall have that, and I can borrow a few- 
shillings besides if you want them, so that alto- 
gether you might manage pretty comfortably." 

" But it would be ever so long before you could 
have any of it back, Jack ? " 

"Never mind, I'll contrive to do withont 
It somehow ; it's worth any effort to keep you oat 
of prison, Harry.'* 

So, after all, though Harry was unconscious of 
it, he used some of Mr. Raymond's money in 
makine his escai^e from him i For Jack's other 
means Doing all imaginary ones, he was obliged 
to part wiu some of his new gains in helping 
Harry off. But he could spare a trifle from it^ as 
he had all the rest for himself. 

And now we must leave poor Harry for a time, 
to learn by his own painful experience, that an 
easy temper and good intentions will never be 
strong enough to keep a boy from yielding to 
temptation. Only the grace of God can do t&t 
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AECHIE MAESTON. 

In Three Parts.— Part Third. 

The fall of the palanquin would have been much 
worse but for Marcellino's presence of mind and 
management. Still the shock was very great. 
Mrs. Marston could scarcely speak ; Archie put 
his ear close down to her lips and caught the 
words, " Home, home." 

So they took her gently home, for Manuel was 
not hurt, only very, very much grieved. And 
when they reached the house they found the doc- 
tor had just come, and Archie felt that God had 
sent him just at the time they wanted him so 
much. 

The doctor stayed a short time with Mrs. Mar- 
ston in her room, and Archie thought he never 
would come to tell him what lie thought about his 
mother. Then when he did come he looked so 
grave and earnest that poor Archie got more 
frightened still. 

** Will mamma die ?" he asked, in a low voice. 

Doctor Brown was a kind man ; he had little 
children of his own, and ho knew what Archie 
felt. He spoke comfortingly to him and said,— 

" I trust your mamma will soon be well, 
my boy, but she must keep very very quiet and 
not move at all, not off her bed, or even on her 
bed; and you must not cry, nor seem frightened, 
nor laugh too much to try and make her merry, 
but be very gentle and quiet, and watch by her ; 
but speak very little." 

The evening seemed so long. Mrs. Marston 
lay half asleep till Archie's bedtime ; then she 
called him to her and he said his evening hymn. 
His voice was choking but he did not cry, and 
Mrs. Marston saw how he was trying to be calm 
and good. Then he knelt down and prayed that 
God might bless them and make his mother well, 
and he ended his prayer with, And God comfort 
everybody." 

For it seemed to Archie as if everyone was get- 
ting into trouble ; and as he walked up-stairs to 
go to bed he felt very sad, and could scarcely think 
that but one day had passed since he had saic|, 
"We always can know one day what we shall do 
the next" 

When Archie went into his room he left the 
door ajar, that he might hear if any sound was 
made down-stairs. He knew that Rita slept 
beside his mother, but he wished to hear himself 
if anything were wanted, though he hoped that she 
might sleep quietly all through the night and be 
better in the morning. 

No sound reached Archie through the open 
door, but towards the morning Mrs. Marston 
heard a moan, low and smothered, and then 
another and another from the room above. Archie 
had been taken ill. 

**My God, my God, help!" called out the 
poor helpless mother, lying there weak and unable 
to move upon her bed. 



Rita was by her bedside in a moment^ then she 
went up-stairs. Marcellino was standing by his 
little master ; the child was very ill. 

"Marcellino," said Ritu, "go quickly for the 
doctor, take the ponyv make her go fast. ' 

Marcellino went. Kita left the child a moment 
to go to Mrs. Marston, and to get what medicine 
might be in the house. It was given. It was of 
no use, the boy grew worse. Slo^y the hours 
moved on. Rita stayed mostly by the child, 
going down now and then, and saying some cheer- 
ing word, that failed to cheer, to Mrs. Marston. 
"Oh, Rita," she said, "if I could only move, I 
must go to my boy." 

"No, dear senora, do not try to move, you 
remember how the doctor charged us ; and even 
if we had you safe up-stairs it would make tha 
menino (child) worse to see you look so ill." 

"Then leave me, Rita, and go to him," replied. 
Mrs. Marston. "Don't leave him to come down 
to me unless you hear my bell ; bul^ Rita, surely 
the doctor might be here ? " 

"It is nearly ten o'clock, and Marcellino went- 
at six. Tes, senora, he might have been here 
long ago if he had been at home. But do taJce 
heart, senora, he must soon be here now. I have 
seen people, when I was in Lisbon, much worse . 
than the menino. He'll get well, you will see 
he will set well, when the doctor comes and gives * 
him medidne." 

And Rita went up-stairs. ' 

Mrs. Marston strained her ears to hear, bat no^ 
sound of approaching footsteps came. Low moans . 
from Archie's room, and the even tick of tlie 
little dock, that Archie called his clock, on the 
table in the hall, was all that broke the silence.. 
At last it struck eleven. Six hours since tiie^ 
child had first been taken ill. Oh, could no one^ 
come, — ^no help be given? Must her boy die* 
here, neglected and uncared for, and no one come 
to save him f 

Trot, trot^ trot, quick and fast, a pony's step 
came near; it stopped before the door. Hope 
lived affain in Mrs. Marston's heart. She had 
watched so long to hear those steps, that Archie's 
recovery and the doctor's commg seemed the 
same. Rita's quick step was on the stairs ; she 
opened the hall door ; Mrs. Marston waited for 
the doctor to come in« 

Only Rita entered. "Dr. Brown was not at 
home, senora." It was all that Rita said. She 
was very pale and trembling. Marcellino's news 
had not been good. Mrs. Marston called him in. 

"Marcellino," she said, in a tone of authority 
that Marcellino was not accustomed to hear fbom 
his senora, "tell me about the doctor,— is he 
coming I " 

" Senora, he was not at home ; I followed him 
from house to house, he had always left when I 
arrived, and at last they told me he had ridden 
home." 

'*And, Marcellino. why did yon not go after 
him? Go—" 
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"Senora, I did,— I followed him " 

** And he is not coming ! Oh, doctor 

<<Senora, he is ill. He was taken ill while 

riding in the sun ; he was carried home, he is 

worse than the menino." 
Mrs. Marston did not answer. 
'*Senora, may I go to Funchal now? I'U let 

the pony rest a moment, then, if you let me, I 

will call the Portognese doctor. Doctor Oliviera 

is very good." 

. " Yes, go, my good Harcellino, quick, quick ; 
but stop, yon have had no breakfast, — you are 
tired, you are very hot ; call Manuel, and tell 
him where to go, and send him quick." 

"Much obliged to my ffood senora for thinking 
of me ; I'll see about it all, and senora must not 
fret, the menino will soon get well when Doctor 
Oliviera comes." 

Mrs. Marston lay still and reckoned over the 
hours. Half an hour before Manuel could get off 
— one hour to town— one hour and more return- 
ing up that steep hUl by St. Martino — three hours 
before any help could be given to the child. 

Again the even ticking of the clock went on, 
and every sound from Archie'4 room above came 
to the sick room below. Eita came now and then 
with little words of love from the sick child to 
hifl mother ; she said that he was very calm and 
■ncomplaining. 

The hours did pass. At length the clock struck 
three ; he might be here by three. No, it went 
on again ; four— five— six o clock struck, and the 
doctor had not come. 

Mrs. Marston rang her bell. 

*'Rlta, send Marcellino to me." 

''Senora, Marcellino went himself to town," 
said Rita, **he would not trust to Manuel, — but 
Manuel is in the kitchen, if senora wants him ; 
he is keeping up the fire, and just waiting to be 
at hand m case we want him.'* 
I Oh, if Marcellino has been taken ill !" sighed 
Mrs. Marston. 

''No, no, senora, calm yourself he said he 
would go from place to place till he should find 
the doctor ; they will soon be here now. There I 
I hear " and Rita ran to the door. 

"Oh, doctor 1 doctor! doctor 1" called Mrs. 
Marston. 

Again Marcellino had come, and no doctor 
with him. Far away up to the country boarding- 
house, high up amongst the hills, he had been 
called that morning, and from thence he was to go 
to other patients, and Marcellino had ridden, and 
searched, and left messages, — ^all, all in vain. 

Then a bright smile lighted up Mrs. Marston's 
features. " All will be well," she cried, " I know 
it will. Vain is the help of man, but God will 
kelp. Marcellino, go and stay beside the menino. 
Rit^ give me the Bible." 

Rita looked at her mistress in astonishment. 
Mrs. Marston clasped her hands, and, looking up, 
she cried, " my God, have I waited thus on 
man all through this day, and all these weary 



hours, instead of waiting upon thee, my God, 
that only can, that surely will send help ?" She 
took the Bible quietly from Rita's hands, and 
opening at the thirteenth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, she read the fifth and sixth verses 
aloud. It was in Portuguese. " He hath said, I 
will never leave thee, nor forsake thee. So that we 
may boldly say. The Lord is my helper ; I will not 
fear what man shall do unto me." 

"Rita," she said then, " never forget what I 
say to you now ; you see there is no help where 
we have looked for help. "We can do nothing, 
but God can help ; He will never leave us nor for- 
sake us." 

" The Lord's will be done," replied Rita. 
" I am going to get up now, said Mrs. Mar- 
ston, '* I am strong." 
"Senora, you cannot." 

" Yes, I am strong now. You can help me» 
Rita, to get up, but Marcellino and Manuel will 
be wanted to carry me up-stair&" 

" Senora, you should not move." 

" Yes, Rita, I am going to my boy, I must go 
to him, I must be near my child." 

And Rita helped her, wondering all the time 
how she could bear the move at all. She laid her 
on the little couch, and went then to fetch a cup 
of tea before she called Marcellino. 

Then Mrs. Marston felt a strange mixture of 
doubt and hope striving together in her heart. 
Was she going to her boy that she might speak 
words of peace to him, and see him die ! or was 
he to be spared, raised up as by a miracle^ for 
until now he had been growing worse and worse f 

As she lay there on her couch, her eyes turned 
towards the window ; there it was, exactly oppo- 
site her, just as she had seen it yesterday, the 
glorious picture in its leafy frame. ' ' My child ! " 
she called aloud, and then a strength was given 
her such as she had never felt before, a strength 
not of body but of soul, and with all that stren^h, 
with all that soul, she prayed to God to spare 
her child. 

Rita came again and brought the tea. She had 
been up-stairs again, and Mrs, Marston saw that 
tears were standing in her eyes. 

" The menino is so good and patient," said 
Rita, " and all day long he has been praying for 
senora." 

"Not for himself, Rita?'* and Mrs. Manston 
thought how just one day before he had held so 
clingingly to life. 

"Omy for senora," replied Rita, "that God 
would comfort the senora,— that's all he has been 
saying the whole day long." 

Mrs. Marston was brought up-stairs, but she 
was very weak, and she felt that she must rest 
again before they took her into Archie's room. 

"It is the will of the Lord," said Marcellino, 
as he laid her down; and **The Lord's will is 

food," said Manuel, as he stood looking at his 
ear, pale senora, while the tears rolled down his 
cheeks. 
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All will be well, God will make the menino 
well/' said Mrs. Marston, cheerfcdly. 

The men left the room, and the honrs passed 
on again. Ten o'clock had jnst struck, when the 
hall door opened, and presently a heavy step, and 
beside it a little light root, were heard coming up 
the stairs. Rita went out to see who it was. ' 

Who is ill r* asked a voice that Mrs. Marston 
recognised. 

** Oh, it's the menino," said Rita, *'0h, Senor 
Luiz, could you get a doctor ?** 

** 1 am a doctor myself" said Senor Luiz. " I 
heard some one here was ill, tod I have the medi- 
cine with me. My senora hAs come too, to see 
what she could do." 

And she could do a good deal. In another 
moment she was beside Mrs. Marston's couch, 
cheering^ her with her sweet, bright smile, and 
her soft, kind words, while her husband went 
with Rita tq the boy. She assured Mis. Marston 
of her husband's skill, and told how he had 
studied medicine that he might be useful to the 
poor, and how he spent all his time now visiting 
the cholera patients ; and that the doctors looked 
on him quite as equal to themselves, and had 
given him all the medicines that they thetnselves 

grescribed. And then she told how they had 
eard of Archie's illness from a little girl whose 
mother had been ill, but now was getting better. 

Mrs. Marston almost started, and her friend 
went on, — 

"The child had been up here, and was told 
that you were ill, and my husband happened to 
go in a second time this evening to see the woman 
and heard it ; he thought the child might give 
the medicines wrong. It was just at seven o^clock, 
— it was all a chance." 

"No chance, no chance," said Mrs. Marston, 
and she remembered it was ju9t that hour when 
she had offered up her grayer of &ith. 

Senor Luiz came with a cheerful fsuce and 
cheerful words into the room. 

** He will soon be better, very fioon," he said, 
and jyirs. Marston gave her silent thanks to God and 
to her friends. The joy had almost overcome her. 

The^ came again day after day, the kind sepor 
and ms little gentle wife. And Archie grew 
quite well, though it was long before he could 
run and jump about as he had done. Mrs. 
Marston, too, got gradually better, she was not 
taken into Archie's room, but Archie soon came 
into hers; and w^en his arms were round her 
neck once more, and she could clasp him in her 
arms, they felt as if they loved one another more 
than they ever yet had done. 

Then Archie said, — 

'* Was it not strange, mamma, all Has should 
happen just the day after I said that about know- 
ing, -^you remember, mamma ? " 

•* It was very striking, dear," 
Do you know, mamma, as I lay there ill, and 
thinking I was goin^ to die, all that we had been 
saying eame back mto my mind. 1 was very 
miserable first of all, when Marcellino came into 



the room, and I saw just by his face he thought 
me very iU. I was sure I was going to die, and 
then I . prayed. Oh, mamma, I did pray so fi>r 
you, that God would comfort you ; and then I 
got quite happy, for I was sure He would." 

^ " And so He did, my child, comfort me and 
give me strength." 

''And, mamma, I feel different some way now, 
from what I did before I was taken ill. I feel as 
if I had been learning something. Do you know, 
I don't think I did trust God before I I have 
been saying that verse over to myself and I feel 
as if I could .really trust Him now." 

Then Mrs. Marston kissed her boy again, and 
said, " So it is, my child, so it is, that we shall 
all be taught of God." h. f. 



GOD'S PEOMISES IN GHBIST. 
From Jesus every promise is derived, t» Jesua 
every promise centres ! Pardon^peace, adoption, 
consolation, eternal life ; all in Him ! " In Him 
you are "chosen," "called," "justified," "sanc- 
tified," glorified.*' You have in possession all 
the blessings of |)resent grace ; you have in rever- 
sion all the happiness of coming glory ; and " He 
is faithful that promised 1 " £ia where do these 
promises beam most brightly ? Like the stars, it 
is in the night. In the midnight of trial, when 
the sun of earthly prosperity has set, when deep 
is calling unto deep, when tempted, bereaved, 
beaten' down with "agreait fi^ht of afflictions,*' 
the spiritual firmament, with ite galaxy of pro- 
mises, will be highest and clearest I 

. Then sorrow» touched by Thee, grows bdghty 
With more than rapture's rav ; 
' As darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day." 



KATIE'S GEIEF. 

SOLUTION OF THB SEYEKTH PICTURE STOSY. 

Katie Leigh wais a little bright-haired child of 
nine years old. She lived in a large house, and 
had many nice playthings and pets ; but, most of 
{dl, she loved 'a beautiral little canary, which a 
kind friend had given her, and which was kept in 
a pretty gilded cage.. 

The canary was of such a bright yellow colour, 
that Katie ca,lled him Dandelion; but, as that 
was rather a long name, she shortened it to Dandv, 
and in truth he was a smart little fellow. Dandy 
was a very tame little bird, and he would often 
perch on Katie's finger, while she, seated on a 
stool, listened with delight to his clear, sweet 
song. 

It so happened one day'that Katie was sent out 
to play in the. garden with her little brother. 
Before leaving the room, however, she hung the 
cage on the wall outside the parlour- window, that 
Dandy might enjoy the fresh air. The pretty 
little fellow was honping gaily round his abode, 
stopping now and then to refresh himse^ with a 
seed, or chirping a few sweet notes, when sud- 
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denly two paws were thruit out of the open window, 
and presently a black head followed^ and a pair 
of green eyes ghured savagely at Dandy, whose 
littto heart beat with fright, lor instinct told him 
it was an enemy. And so it proved ; for a great 
black cat which was kept in the house had crept 
into the room unknown to Katie, and it now re- 
solved to make the little canaiy its victim. It 
took but one pat of its paw to overturn the cage, 
which came with a loud crash to the ground. The 
seed-glass fell out and was broken in pieces, while 
Dan^ fluttered wildly round, and puss tried in 
vain to squeeze her paw through the wires. At 
length in the struggle the cage-door burst open, 
and poor Dandy, flying feebly out, fell dead upon 
the path. Just then Katie came running up, 
attracted by the noise of the falling cage, and 
Hiss Puss slunk quickly away. 

How shall we describe her grief when she found 
poor Dandy with his feathers all rufBled and 
stained with blood, and his eyes for ever dosed. 

Taking him up, she called her brother Frank, 
and told him the sad tale. Frank felt very grieved 
for his little sister's sorrow, and proposed that 
they should bury it under a tall beech tree, which 
stood on the lawn. Katie was pleased at the 
idea, and Frank, having fetched his spade, dug a 
tiny grave. Very carefully Katie laid the dead 
bird in, and, after covering it with earth, she went 
into the house to find her mother. Mrs. Leijgh 
was sitting in an arm-chair when Katie ran in, 
and ^e sympathized very deeply with her little 
daughter when she heard of poor Dandy's fate. 

&tie had been very brave ever since the first 
burst of grief whieh the discovery of her dead pet 
occasions, but at a few kind words from lirs. 
Leigh hsr courage gave way, and, hiding her face 
in her mother^s hp, she cried as if her heart would 
break. 

'*0h, mamma!" she sobbed, "do you think 
God knew that my little bird was killud!" 

"Yes, my child," replied Mrs. Leigh, stroking 
her hair fondly, "and I think it was His will 
that it should die." 

"Why, mamma!" asked Katie, looking sur- 
prised. 

Instead of making a reply, her mamma turned 
to a larffe Bible, and read, — " *Are not two spar- 
rows s^d for a farthing ? and one of them shall 

not fidl on the ground without your Father' 

Katie," she said, think God let your canary 
die because He wanted you to love Him better 
than anything on earth. Will you not try to love 
One who has done so much for vou ? " 

The littie girl listened with clasped hands 
while her motiier spoke, and then replied, "I 
will tiy, mamma." 

Katie never had another canary, for she could 
not forget Dandy ; but she often took her Bible, 
and, seated beneath the wide* spreading beech 
tree, she would read the "old, old story ^ of the 
Saviour^s love to little ones. blanchie m. 

SranUey, Kent, (Aged 16.) 




PICTUEE STOET. 

No. IX. 

Thb eolations of the seventh steiy have been unusu- 
ally good as well as numerons, and have given ns 
some difficulty in decidue upon the best one. SevenJ 
veiy good answers have been *'out of court," either 
through non-oomplianoe with the rules, or through 
some mistake in mterpreting the pictures. Ubsij^ 
for example, who has much pleased us by her paper, 
has mistaken the black oat for a dog. 

The answers by some of the very young readers 
(ages 8i to 10 years) do them great credit, and show 
that their AhmAiim hours are spent improvingly as 
well as pleasandy. 

Thenezt best solutions are by the following writers : — 
H.E.U.; F.E.P.; A. J. W.; E.B. C; M. J. W.; 

B. W. G.; A. A M. E. C; A. L.; A.K.; A. P.; 
J. F. Bf.; E. C. E.; F. M. AB. M. B.; E. C. C. D.; 
S. F. N.; E. L. E.; C. C. E.; H. D.; G. K.; 

C. M.W.; E.J.; A.A.S.; L.A. C; A. M. P.; 
C. A. F.; A. A. D.; L. D.; E. H. H.; W. H. S.; 
E. M. P. Many good solutions often come too late 
to be noticed. 

Be very careftd in complying with the roles. 

IDITOS. 
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[CECIL AT THE BACK GATE.] 



WILLIE OLIVEE: 

A STOUT OF THE ITESTBETOIT SCHOOLBOYS. 

By the Author of ** Soldier Harold." 



Chapter XXVI.— Good-bye. 

"Willie was runnbg iato Mrs. Carey's room, as 
she had told him to do when he returned from 
the cottage, but he was stopped by Mrs. Hender- 
son, with a very grave face. 

**You can't go, Master Willie; our dear mis- 
tress is ill again.*' 

Yes, Mrs. Carey had been suddenly seized with 
an attack similar to the one from which she had 
but just recovered. Dr. Carey was away ; he had 
taken the opportunity of the Saturday's holiday 
to attend to some business at a distance. He 



returned by the evening train ; and to him also, 
as soon as he entered the house, Mrs. Henderson 
communicated the sad tidings. 

But the news had a far deeper meaning for him 
than it had for Willie. To Willie it was but the 
denial of an hour's talk, and perhaps banishment 
from her side on the coming Sunday, — ^nothing 
more. But to Dr. Carey it was as the death-kneU 
to his hopes, for he knew what the doctor's verdict 
had been ; and he remembered but too well his 
wife's own words on the subject. 

All that Sunday Dr. Carey never left her, and 
on the Monday it was known throughout the 
school that she could not recover. To most of 
the boys it made but little difference ; they were 
sorry indeed for the master's sake, but very few 
of them had ever seen Mrs. Carey. 

And Willie took the news quietly; he swd 
nothing, but none the less did he feel it. For 
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short as was the time since he had known Mrs. 
Carey, he had come to love her with all a child's 
love ; she was the only lady who had ever given 
him anything approaching to a mother's love, and 
he had responded to it with aU the warmth of his 
young heart. 

And yet we must not think that Willie had in 
any measure forgotten his father. No, his one 
parent stiU held the first place, but Afrs. Carey 
came second ; and what Beech Grove would be 
without her he could not imagine. 

He was soon to know by sad experience. 

That was a strange week for every one. Dr. 
Carey never appeared in the school except for 
morning and evening prayer ; and then the boys 
remarked in whispers how ill and worn he looked, 
and how those few short days had altered him. 

It was Thursday evening, and Willie was pre- 
paring his lessons for the following day along with 
the rest, when Mr. Fairbum entered. 

"Oliver, Dr. Carey wants you," he said; "go 
to him in his study." 

Willie rose without a word and went. BnU^ 
had no need to go so far as the study, Dr. Oarey- 
was waiting^ for him in the hall. He took his 
hand and led him up-stairs to the room where 
Willie had spent so many happy hours by Mrs. 
Carey's sofa ; but she was not there now ; and 
without pausing^ Dr. Carey crossed it to the bed- 
room beyond. 

It was darkened, and at first Willie could hardly 
distinguish anything; but he soon saw the bed 
and the white face on the pillows ; it was paler 
and thinner than of old, but there was the same 
smile which had always welcomed Willie. 

The little, . boy too]%^ oiitstretched hand, but; 
did not speak ; Ind^ecU it was with difficulty he 
could keep down the 9»ha that .would rise;* bat 
he had determined with himself not to cry. Dr. 
Carey went and sat down at the other side of the 
bed, out of sight behind the curtain. 

Mrs. Carey s weak voice broke the silence that 
prevailed. 

"My little boy, you must not grieve for me. 
I am going where all sickness and pain are over 
for ever. Willie, darline, do you remember our 
first talk together ? WeO, dear, mine has been a 
suffering life ; but I would not have had one cross 
less now if I could choose. The love of Jesus is 
all-sufficient. I. have been praying for you, 
Willie, that His love may be with you always. 
I think you are one of His lambs, my child." 

Willie drew close and put his arms round her 
neck as he whispered, — 

**I love Him best of anybody; but oh, what 
shall I do without you ? " 

"You will miss me at first, dear, I don't 
doubt. But, Willie, love, ask God to keep you 
firm and steadfast in the right path, and then yon 
and I shall meet again." 

And then she softly said, "Alfred! " 

Dr. Carey heard her, and came round to that 
side. Mrs. Carey put Willie's little hand in his. 



" You two must comfort each other," she said. 
" There will be small comfort in this world for 
me when you are gone," was her husband's reply. 
"And now, my boy, you must go," he added, 
turning to Wilfie. 

Wilue clasped his arms round his dear friend's 
neck in one last close embrace. 

"Good-bye, my darling child ; don't forget all 
you have been taught. And, Willie, be sure you 
grow up a good man, and meet your own dear 
mother in heaven at last" 

Willie's tears were falling fast, but he managed 
to utter a firm, clear " I will." 

And then Dr. Carey hurried him out of the 
room ; and that was the last he saw of Mrs. Carey. 

When the night and morning met, the sum- 
mons came for the sick one, and she was taken 
home to the house of her Father. 

The next few days were sad and dreary, and 
some of th» boys, Cecil especially, chafed sorely 
«t the gloomiaess of the darkened schoolroom. 

Little Willie's grief was not wild, but it was 
deep and silent,^and the tears often stole down 
rhis cheeks when he thought no one was looking 
at fhim. Bui, he « said to himself that he would 
tiQr to live as shs^ had bidden him live ; and if his 
heart. was weary^ his lessons were none the less 
diligently studied^ . 

On the Mondajr^n^oming Dr. Carey made his 
appeavMBMH^' tli^ sehoolroom as usual, but he 
seemed to .^enkwd^ act as one in a di«am ; he 
hardly as yet renklzedj^tbe sad weight of woe that 
had :come upon him'. M» heard the lessons after 
his oustomary maaiier ; <but he allowed the ^oss- 
est faults ^ tinges, to pass unheeded, while at 
others the' feiighttot slip -of the tongue would call 
downikjpeproolL - 

AjH#st C4me Wednesday, the morning of the 
fim€a:aL Many relatives itnib>^friends assembled 
to join with Dr. Carey in paying the last sad 
service of love. But there was no truer mourner 
there than Willie Oliver, though he was in his 
own place, — the last in the long line of boys that 
followed two and two after the mourners. 

Ay, and there were others in that town of 
Nesterton who grieved truly and sincerely for 
the gentle lady who was gone from them, though 
to them she had never been personally known ; 
for from her sick couch Mrs. Carey had often 
ministered to the wants of the weary and the 
suffering, and many there were who would "rise 
up and call her blessed." 

Chapter XXVII.— Dr. Caret Comforted. 

No lessons were done that day, and the hours of 
the afternoon pasged drearily on. There was 
certainly something refreshing in having the sun- 
light once more admitted into the schoolroom; 
but there was nothing to do, and the boys wandered 
listlessly about, gathered in little knots and groups, 
and talked in low, subdued tones. 
"I declare," exclaimed Cecil at last, as he 
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and Saunders and Merridale stood by one of the 
windows, *'it is dull and dismal to the last 
degree ! it is enough to drive a fellow crazy, that 
it is ! Let's get up a lark of some sort. What do 
you say, Saunders ? " 

" It wouldn't do, Cec ; not now," he replied, 
with a shake of the head. I shouldn't adyise 
you to try it.** 

"I should do it without your advice if I wanted 
to," said Cecil. 

"I'll tell yon what we might do, if only Dr. 
Carey would give us leave, — take a good long walk 
off into the country ; that would be something, 
and we should be orderly and quiet enough, so 
there could be no harm in it. Only one wouldn't 
like to ask the doctor just now," said Saunders. 

''Oh, as for that, we can easily get over that ; 
we'll make Oliver CromweU do it for us," was 
Cecil's answer. 

Willie passed at that moment, and Merridale 
seized him by the shoulders and drew him into 
the group. 

"Here, you Oliver," said Cecil, **go and ask 
Dr. Carey if we three may go for a walk after 
tea." 

Willie looked up in some surprise. 
**0h no, indeed I can't; not to-day, you 
know." 

** But it is just to-day we want to go ; we shan't 
care for it to-morrow. Where's the use of being 
a favourite if you can't do a thing like that." 

Willie shrank exceedingly from intruding upon 
Dr. Carey just now, and he said again, — 

"I cannot do it, CeciL" 

"Well, it is very unkind of you, Oliver; you 
can put yourself out of the way and make a deal 
of bother and fuss about a little pauper lad ; but 
it's plain to see it is only for the praise you get 
that you do it, else you wouldn't be so selfish and 
unldnd as to refuse just this little thing I ask you 
to do. However," he added, turning to his com- 
panions, "if we can't get leave we must go with- 
out, that's all." 

Willie turned away his head; Cecil's speech 
had cut him to the quick. But after a minute he 
took Cecil's hand, and said, — 

"Cecil, please don't think that of me, for I 
don't think it is true. I will do anything I can 
for you. But this — I don't know— perhaps Dr. 
Carey wouldn't like it. However, I'll do it for 
you if you want me to." 

" I do want you to," was the short reply. 

And so WilHe had nothing for it but to go; 
but it was with a feeling ofreluctance, and he 
hesitated a long time before he could venture on 
a gentle little tap at the study door. He could hear 
Br. Carey pacing to and fro along the floor, and 
his rap was so faint that it failed to reach the 
master's ears, and a second attempt was equally 
\uisuccessful. 

While he was waiting for admittance, Mrs. 
Henderson passed that way. 

" Go in, Master Willie," she whispered ; " you'U 



do the master more good than any one else ; for^ 
he is in a bad way, I fear ; I don't believe he has 
shed a tear — not one blessed tear — since the dear! 
mistress was taken ; his eyes were quite dry at 
the grave to-day." | 
And the good woman herself opened the door 
and put Willie in. 

Dr. Carey had not heard the door open, and he 
did not pause in his walk, Willie stood just 
within the room, uncertain whether to advance 
or retreat. In a minute, however, the master- 
saw him. 

"Willie, do you want anything ?" 
Willie came forwafd tnen, and stood quite 
still at the comer of the table. He said nothing ; 
the errand on which he had come vanished from 
his mind, and covering his £Eice with his two 
hands, he burst into tears. 

Dr. Carey came up to him, and sitting down in 
a chair by the table, he put his arm round the 
little boy and drew him towards him. Neither 
spoke a word ; and by and by Willie's sobs ceased, 
and he looked up with a tearful smile.* Then he 
put his arms so gently round Dr. Carey's neck, 
and kissed him. 

It was a simple action, but it went straight to 
Dr. Carey's heart. 

^ She is out of the reach of all pain now ; Jesus 
has taken her home," said Willie, softly. "Dear 
Mrs. Carey is a bright an^el in heaven now." 

Home, ay, there was nch comfort in that one 
word ; she had entered a far better home than the 
best of husbands could have provided for her on 
earth. 

Hitherto Dr. Oairey had been thinking of the 
precious body which had that day been taken out 
of his sight, and of the blank her absence would 
cause in his heart and life; now he could raise 
his thoughts to the glorified spirit, and feel thank- 
fiil that his loved one was safely landed on the 
heavenly shore. 
He clasped Willie closer to him, 
"Yes, Willie dear,'* he said, "and you and I 
must try to live so as to join her again. 

" Papa has often said that when dear mamma 
died it seemed to bring heaven so much nearer," 
said Willie. 

Dr. Carey bowed his forehead over the little 
boy's head for a moment, and the tears glistened 
in his eyes when he looked up again ; but he was 
comforted. 

And then Willie talked of the kind friend Mrs. 
Carey had been to him, and all the good she had 
done him since he came to Beech Grove ; and 
exceedingly sweet was it to Dr. Carey to hear 
how his beloved wife had made the most of her 
limited sphere of action. 

Mrs. Henderson could have told him far more 
than Willie could, but as yet he had spoken of 
^er to no one but the little boy who had held 
such a warm place in her heart. 

It was not until an hour had gone by that 
Willie remembered what had brought him there. 
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Bnt when he preferred his request, it was met 
with a decided negative. 

"No, I could not think of it ; they must be 
content with the playgronnd to-day. 

"Cecil will be sorry," pleaded Willie. 

" He will soon get over it. And 1 will have 
none of them go beyond the grounds to-day. 
You may tell them so, "Willie." 

Chapter XXVIII. — Mebeid ale's Suggestion. 

Cecil grumbled very much when he heard Dr. 
Carey's decision. It was a shame to keep them 
cooped up there, he said ; and then he blamed 
Willie for not having put the case sufficiently 
strong. 

" If it had been yourself now. Dr. Carey would 
have let you go in a minute, but we are not so 
fortunate as to be favourites. 

"It would be a wonder if you were, Vernon, 
junior," said Masqn, who was passing, "for you 
are always breaking the rules." 

"I should be sorry if I were," retorted Cecil ; 
" one such specimen as Oliver Cromwell is enough 
for Beech Grove. I hate your pattern boys I " 

"WelL let the little fellow alone, can't you? 
you are fdways teasing him." 

However, as they were restricted to the play- 
ground, to the playground the three boys went. 

"I wish we had something to do," exclaimed 
Cecil, wearily. " I am bered to death I I should 
like to astonish Dr. Carey's nerves by some out- 
of-the-way performance ; but I have not the least 
idea what it must be." 

"I say, Cec," said Merridale, eagerly, "what 
do yon say to a regular jollification ?" 

"A what?" asked Cecil. 

" A feast in our bedroom to-night. My cousin, 
Walter, who is at school at the other side of 
London, says they have one there regularly 
once a month ; the fellows put their money to- 
gether and buv a whole host of good things ; and 
about three o dock in the morning they get up, 
strike a light, and have a regular good feasting. 
They were found out once though, and got into 
a fine row about it ; bnt they cairy it on still, 
though they are more cautious about it." 

"A capital idea, Merridale 1 just the very 
thing ! it wUl be some fun after the dull week 
we have had. But I don't see how it is to be to- 
night ; we are not provided." 

"Well, then, lers wait until to-morrow night. 
What do you say, Saunders ? '' 

'*0h, I'm ready for anything ; but how shall 
we get what we want ? 

" I'll manage that ; only you turn out some 
money, I'll engage to get it spent," said Cecil. 
"There will be us three, and Wooler, and Emer- 
son. But what about Oliver? he'll be an ob- 
stacle." 

"Oh, we'll settle Oliver pretty ^nick if he 
chooses to give any trouble," said Merridale ; " but 
he'll be fast asleep long before that" 



" We'll ask Jack Parker to join ua," CecQ said. 

"Ay, you may ask, but Jack has forsaken 
our company of late," replied Saunders. 

"Oh, but he'll come mto a thing of this sort 
only too gladly." 

And then the boys agreed to settle the matter 
with their other two room-mates that night. 

But before bedtime came Cecil sought out 
Jack. He found him in the schoolroom mending 
the tail of a kite. Cecil perched himself on the 
top of a desk near, and after commenting on what 
he was doing, he opened the subject by saying, — 

"Jack, I wish you would come into our room 
to-night, I want to talk to you." 

" What are yon doing now but talking to me ?^ 
said Jack, bending over his work as if he had 
enough to do at present to paste the coloured 
paper over the rent in his kite; "can't you say 
wnaX you have to say here ? " 

".No," replied Cecil, most decidedly ; "what I 
want to say isn't to be proclaimed before all tha 
school ; but if you come into our room after the 
lights are put out you shall hear. We have got 
such a jolly good plan, Jack, and you will join 
us." 

" Haven't you been a boarder long enough to 
know that one of Dr. Carey's rules is not to go 
into each other's rooms, CecU?" said Parker, 
quietly. 

" Know ! of course I know ! " cried Cecil, im- 
patiently ; " but that is all absurd nonsense : 
yon used not to be such a stickler for rules, Jack ; 
besides. Dr. Carey need never know, if we keep 
quiet" 

"No, I dare say he wouldn't; but I should 
know," said Jack, quietly as before; "and I 
would rather not run the risk." 

" Pooh 1 there is no risk ; and I really do want 
you." 

"Well, yon must say what yon have to say 
here, or not at idl, for I am certainly not coming 
into your room, CeciL" 

" why, Jack, how changed you are ! " exclaimed 
Cecil, angrily; "you are quite different from 
what you used to be." 

"Different, am I? well, there was room for 
improvement I dare say ; so it is very weU.** 

" I never said you were improved !" retorted 
Cecil. "Why, all this term you have hardly 
ever been up to anything, and just when I am a 
boarder too ; and we might have had such jolly 
larks together. Come, Jack, give in this once ; 
it can't be so very bad, surely, to come into our 
room." 

"What do you want me for?" Jack asked, 
looking up for a minute. 

" rfi tell you that when you come." 

There was a minute's silence, and then Parker 
stood up and spoke in an earnest tone. 

" Cecil, I do hope it is as you say, that I am 
different. I do not think we are sent to Beech 
Grove just to get through our lessons with the 
{least trouble, and in the most slovenly way we 
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can, and then for the rest of our time to amuse 
ourselves lawfully or unlawfully : I once thought 
so, but I don't now." 

And pray what do you think. Jack asked 
Cecil, witn tne least possible scorn in his voice. 

Again there was a pause ; and then Jack laid 
his hand on the shoulder of his companion. 

**I think we ought to deny ourselves daily, 
and follow Christ," he said, softly. 

Cecil was a good deal startled^ and somewhat 
sobered by the answer. 

** Do you do it ? " he asked, after a little while. 

'* No, I am afraid not, as yet. But that deny- 
ing ourselves, Cecil, I take it, would be not to do 
many things that you and I have been in the 
habit of doing." 

•* Well, I don't know anything about it," said 
Cecil, rather shortly; ** but I know this, I wish 
that Oliver Cromwell had never entered the 
school, it is all his doing." 

*' Tes, Willie Oliver is one who does what we 
have been talking of." 

Cecil turned away ; he did not care to prolong 
the conversation after the turn it had taken ; and 
he saw it was useless to try further persuasion on 
Parker. 

He looked quite grave and sober when he joined 
his room companions again. 

*' Well, what does Jack say f " asked Saunders, 
eagerly. 

Cecil shook his head. 

* * I can't make anything of him. Jack is spoilt 
for all practical purposes since he took to Oliver." 

**l was sure of it," replied Saunders, triumph- 
antly ; ** I knew it would be no use." 

When they reached their bedroom that night, 
the five boys huddled t(MB;ether by the window, 
and a long whispering talk beguL 

They took no notice of Wulie ; the little boy 
wondered a little what it was all about^ but he 
was getting used now to the strange ways of his 
schoolfellows, so he did not trouble himself much, 
but was soon in bed and asleep, while they were 
still talking. 



Chapter XXIX.— Cecil Vebnon's Dilemsia. 

Once again during the next day did the five boys 
gather together, in a comer of the playground 
this time. They had not decided everything yet. 
Each boy had subscribed two shillings, and that, 
Cecil thought, would be quite sufficient ; indeed, 
it was aU that some of them possessed. 

''And when are you going. Ceo!" asked 
£merson. 

"To-night, after tea." 

" If the Doctor will give you leave, that is." 

•'Shan't ask him," coolly replied Cecil ; "he 
would not let us go out last night, so I shan't 
ask him to night." 

*' But if you should be caught ? " 

" Oh, III take care of that I can slip in and 
out easy enough, and I shan't be long away. 



But what am I to get ? Two bottles of port wine, 
at three and six the bottle, that's settled ; but 
what for the other three shillings ? " 

" Raspberry tarts," said Saunders. 

"Cheese cakes," said Wooler. 

"Sausage rolls," suggested Emerson. 

" Apples and pears," said Merridale. 

" Plums and peaches," began Saunders again. 

" Cakes of all sorts," said Merridale. 

"Marmalade," put in Emerson. 

" Pork pies and plum pies," added Wooler. 

"Come, come," said Cecil, laughing, "shut 
up ; there's more there than the three shillings 
will buy, or my pockets will hold." 

"Well, bring what yon can, Cec; we will 
trust you," said Saunders, as the boys separated. 

Cecil became rather anxious as the time drew 
near ; he had some inward misgivings, though he 
carried such a bold front to Ms companions ; and 
he wished himself safely back again. However, 
he stole away, only whispering to Saunders as he 
passed, that he was going. 

But if Cecil was anxious and uneasy, those he 
left behind were more so, especially as prayer- 
time drew near, and he had not made his appear- 
ance. Saunders wondered much at his continued 
absence ; but he could only comment upon it to 
his com^nions in secret, by raised eyebrows and 
questioning glances; any words on the subject 
could not be ventured. But surely he would be 
missed if he did not return before prayer-time, 
and it was close upon that now. 

Dr. Carey entered the schoolroom; and still no 
Cecil. Saunders half expected him to rush in at 
the last moment breathless, but he never appeared. 
It was fortunate for him, however, that Dr. Carey 
hardly raised his eyes during the service, not 
sufficiently 80, at least, for him to miss one among 
the number there^ when he had no thought of 
anything wrong. 

Mr. Fairburn called over the names afterwards, 
and Wooler, whose voice was most like Cecil's, 
answered for him ; the difference was not detected, 
and when he passed on to the next they thought 
all danger was over. 

But Willie, who was not in the secret, and who 
did not miss him nntil they had reached the pas- 
sage leading to their room, inquired where he was. 

"Hist, Oliver !" exclaimed Saunders, angrily, 
glancing round to see that none of the masters 
were within hearing, "never you mind Cecil, he's 
all right; you take care of yourself." 

But there was one who knew that Cecil was 
absent 

Dear reader, have yon forgotten the affair of 
the caricature ! If you have, Crawford had not. 
He had been on the watch ever since, but had 
failed in detecting anything particularly amiss in 
Cecil's behaviour. Now, however, he was sure 
something was going on. He was quite aware 
that Wooler answered to Vernon, junior, when 
the names were called over ; but not yet was he 
going to speak. Oh dear no, he would wait 
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and see, for lie was certain there was mischief 
afloat. 

And now let ns turn to Cecil, and see why he 
was causing his companions so much anxiety. 

He had found no difficulty in stealing out un- 
perceived, and when once outside the playground 
he soon ran the short way down to Nesterton. 
He had taken the precaution of putting on his 
great-coat, that he might hide his purchases in 
its ample pockets. 

His first visit was to a wine-shop ; not the mer- 
chant that his father frequented, there he would 
have been known, and that was the last thing 
Cecil wished for. But he was obliged to content 
himself with one bottle, as he could not get it 
under five shillings, and at that rate two would 
have taken all his money. He left it there, pro- 
mising to call again for it. 

The next place was the pastrycook's. This 
took him a much longer time, arranging and 
choosing, and laying out his money to the best 
advantage. At last he had spent it all, to his 
own satisfaction, and he hoped to that of his 
companions also. 

Congratulating himself that he had sped so well 
on his errand, and with his pockets almost fuller 
than they would hold, he turned out of the shop, 
and came suddenly face to face with Mr. Bailey, 
who was coming down the street. The clergy- 
man stopped in some surprise, for it was q lite 
dusk, almost dark, and the street lamps and 
shop windows were all lighted. 

Cecil ! you here at this time of night I have 
you been to see your sister ? " 

"No, sir," replied CeciL He was so taken 
aback that he did not know what else to say. 

"You had better make haste back," Ui. Bailey 
went on; "you must have stayed beyond your 
time; it is after eight." 

"Oh no, I haven't," was the answer. 

For had not he taken his own time ? and he 
could stay as long as he liked, so long as he was 
back by time for prayers. 

"How is Dr. Carey to-day!" inquired Mr. 
Bailey. 

" I have not seen him since morning, sir ; he 
does not come into the schoolroom much yet." 

" Then you did not ask his leave to come out, 
CecU?" 

did not ask it, sir, " with on emphasis on 
the I that he thought quite allowable under the 
circumstances. 

"Well, tell him I shall be in to see him in a 
day or two again." 

And with that Mr. Bailey turned away. 

Cecil ran on, exceedingly glad that he had 
escaped so well without more questioning ; but 
he wished very much he had not met Mr. Bailey, 
And'-sincerely hoped it would pass out of his mind 
befoi« he came to see Dr. Carey. 

Cecil had bot much time to spare ; he wanted 
to be back to Beech Grove as soon as ever he 
could, but he did not forget to call for the wine, 



that was a very important matter in the coming 
feast. 

It was hardly half-past eight when he reached 
the back gate, and he made sure of getting in all 
right, as he came out Judge, then, of his dismay 
and consternation when he found it locked ! 

In vain he shook, and rattled, and tried ; locked 
it was, and locked it would remain. Then he 
suddenly remembered that it was the first of 
October, and that on that day the gates were 
closed at eight o'clock instead of nine, as tiiey 
were during the summer. 

"What was he to do ? 



THE LIFE OP A VETEEAN. 

BY HIMSELF. 

t po not know that any of my fellow-creatures 
ev*r wrote a history of his own life ? Indeed I 
doubt whether many of us are possessed of literary 
talents, though even the most learned men often 
consult us. 

When I first came into being I was composed of 
three parts, two of which belonged to the mine- 
ral, and the third to the vegetable kingdom. 
The first of these parts came from a distant coun- 
try, and though those odd creatures who call 
themselves men consider themselves vastly 
superior to us, yet with this part of me alone 
I have destroyed many of them. It used often to 
fill me with surprise to see them toiling to obtain 
me, for those who began the search in the strength 
of youth, in a very few weeks grew pale and ema- 
ciated and bent down as if with age. Poor things, 
I have since learnt that they (ud not labour of 
their own freewill, but that they were prisoners. 

Even at this distance of time I cannot bear to 
think of all the agony which my second part 
endured. Placed in the hottest fire and tortured 
in every possible way. When at last it had 
reached the requisite degree of perfection it was 
as clear as water, and with the exception of 
a knob at one end, very atraight. 

The third ^art of me once lived with many others 
of my own kind in a colony, which I have since 
heard called by men " a forest ; " birds and beasts 
of all sorts claimed my protection, and for manv 
years I proudly stood "monarch of all I surveyed. 
At length one morning, a sparrow, which had 
lodged all night in my branches, began to tell us 
some news which alarmed us all terribly. 

"Do you know," she said, " that some queer 
creatures, who call themselves * lords of crea^ 
tion,' are coming down to see yon, and perhaps 
if they like any of yon, to take you back to their 
own country with them f ^ 

" Nonsense t " I answered, while a visible 
shudder ran through my companions ; "our roots 
spread too far in the ground for such small crea- 
tures as you have often told us these men are to 
carry ns away.** 
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"Perhaps so," answered the sparrow, with a 
jerk of her tail, "but they have an instrament 
they call an axe, with whicn they will soon hum- 
ble your pride, as you will some day find to your 
cost, proud tree, and then perhaps you will believe 
me." And without a word of thanks for the 
shelter I had given her she flew away. 

Too soon, alas ! we found out our mistake. I, 
and many of my comrades, were cut down and 
taken far away, partly by means of what they 
called a ship, which I ^on discovered to be 
formed of a distant cousin of mine. After we had 
been some time in England I was made into my 
third part, and joined to my first and second, 
which, however, more delicate and volatile than 
myself, have long since perished. 

When I was thus completed m^ new master 
(for so I had already learned to dall him) hung 
me np in his window^ from which I could see 
numerous tall houses, and a large building which 
the passers by called St. Paul's. 

I rather enjoyed my new life when the weather 
was fine, but if (as too often happened) it became 
damp or rained my spirits sank. I always felt 
these changes, especially in my first part. 

After a time, however, I. grew rather tired of 
the monotony of my existence ; it is true that 
now and then one of my master's customers would 
pat me gently and inquire after my health, but 
still it was dull, and when one by one my com* 
panions were taken away, and I alone was left, I 
could not help envying them; but "every dog 
has its day," and mine was yet to come. 

One day a gentleman came into the shop and 
requested to see some of us», aipid passii^ over a 
great many of my comrades, he decidea that I 
was most likely to suit, him, and, after putting 
down ten round yellow things on the counter, he 
desired me to be sent to his house in Leamington. 

Of the journey I can say nothing ; I was so care- 
fully covered up that I feared I should have been 
smothered, and very glad I was when I reached 
my destination and breathed once more the fresh 
air. 

At first I congratulated myself on bidding fare- 
well to my dusty, smoky London home, but I soon 
found that there was not much cause for joy 
in the change. There I had at least been able to 
converse with my eqiuUSf and to compare notes on 
the different adventures of our Hves, or to criticise 
the gentlemen and ladies who sometimes lounged 
past. But now it was the same thing day after 
day ; there I hung against the wall, and though 
my health was sometimes, indeed often, inquired 
after by my master and mistress, and their 
friends, yet the only intercourse with any of my 
equals which I had, was, when by chance the 
drawing-room door was left open, and the time- 
piece exchanged a few words of condolence with 
me, or when some visitor left his umbrella in the 
passage. It is true that there was the hat-stand 
in the hall, and there were also some chairs, but 
then, poor things, they were so very uneducated. 



Now the umbrella and I had some connection 
with each other, as we were both very much 
influenced by the weather. 

At last, one day there was a grand commotion 
in the house, chairs and tables disappeared, the 
umbrella stand was carried out, and at last m^ 
master came into the hall with my mistress. H!e 
placed on his head a wonderful erection, resemb- 
ling a London chimney, and turning to his wife 
he said, — 

" My dear, I think I shall carry this myself, 
the servants are so careless." As he spoke he 
lifted me down, and, oh, horror of horrors ! laid 
me on my back. Now I cannot bear this position, 
it gives me such a stitch in my side, and the 
change produced a sensation as if a whirlwind had 
got into me ; I suppose I must have fainted, for 
when I came to myself my master and a friend of 
his were discussing what to do to me. ** Oh, I 
understand this sort of thing," said the stranger, 
" you need only apply heat ; let me try my hand 
at it." 

He seized me as he spoke, and for an instant 
did something which gave me Telief, but the next 
moment (a shudder passes over me as I record the 
event) my second and third parts lay in atoms on 
the floor. 

There was a cry of horror in the room, but after 
a time it was decided that I should be sent to 
a doctor who understands the complaints of my- 
self and my family. I heard him promise soon to 
restore me to health, but when my master left 
the shop I was thrown carelessly aside, and never 
since that day have I seen my old home. Almost 
all my time since then has been passed in a dusty 
lumber room. Sometimes I get very tired of my 
lonely life and sigh for my green forest, and it no 
longer amuses me to watch the changes of the 
weather; but when some busy spider tells me of 
what is going on in the bustling world, I feel 
thanUil that I am allowed to be quiet, and when 
in the winter the robin tells me how many poor 
creatures are shivering and starving without any 
home, gratitude fills my heart, and 1 own that I 
ought to be very contented — ^What is my name ? 

p. A. N. 



A BLESSED PEOSPECT. 

The ties which bind together a family, who all 
have an interest in Clmst, shall never be dis- 
solved. Death comes among them, but we take 
the Bible in our hands and inscribe on their tomb- 
stone, "Pleasant in life, and in eternity not 
divided." One after another falls, until the last 
of the circle is carried to his long home, but they 
are not then divided. The family meet again. 
Husbands and wives, parents and children, masters 
and servants, stand within the gates of the New 
Jerusalem, washed and justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our Grod. 
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MY MOTHER. 

Mt mother, oh, my mother, long hast thou toiled for 
me, 

And borne life's burden all alone with none to comfort 
thee; 

Be mine the hand to help thee now, be mine the voioe 
to cheer, 

And mine the heart that loves thee best, till death, my 
mother dear. 

My mother, oh, my mother, how deep hare been the 
shades, 

And shaTp the thorns about thy path along earth's 
lonely blades ; 

Bat Chnst, the Sun of Righteousness, hung star- 
lamps in the sicy, 

And lit them with His glorious beams of lore tiiat 
cannot die. 

My mother, oh, my mother, in sorrow and in tears, 
The past a tale oi blighted hopes, the present full of 
fears, 

A tombstone o'er the lored one's head, who should 

have been thy stay, 
Thus, mother dearest, thou hast passed along the 

weary way. 

My mother, oh, my mother, when no one has been 
near 

To soothe thy grief and whisper words of comfort in 
thine ear; 

When we, thy little children, all imconscious by thee 
lay. 

Thou hast let the pent-up fountains of sorrow hare 
their way. 

My mother, oh, my mother, so peacefully we slept, 
And nerer knew that for our sakes one watchcKl and 

prayed and wept; 
Ay, wept for rery weariness, uncomforted, alone,— 
God bless thee, precious mother, for all this that thou 

hast done. 

My mother, oh, my mother, the day will dawn for 
thee, 

And, though so late in breaking, who can tell how 

bright 'twill be? 
Or, if earth brings thee nought but grief, vi hearen, 

my mother dear, 
God Himself will gire thee comfort, and wipe away 

each tear. 

Our own, our precious mother, our dearest and our 
best, 

God bless thee for thy patient care, and gire thee joy 
and rest; 

Long hast thou borne the Trouble-Cross, but thou 

wut lay it down 
In the l4md which hath no shadows, to change it for 

a Crown. 

PIDBS. 



THE MTJSTAED-SEED PLANT. 

In the parable of the mnstard-seed, it is said 
that this seed, although the 8iiu»Ilest of all seeds, 
when into the earth, becomes, when grown 



np, a great tree— in a comparatire sense oi 
course— and pats forth branches so that the 
fowls of hearea come and lodge among them. 
I was beginning to fear that I should leave the 
country without having an opportunity to see 
any example of this plant answering to the de- 
seription of it in the parable. Of the various 
persons of whom I had made inquiry at Jeru- 
salem, no one was able to give me any certain 
information. One said that probably this 
species of the plant was now extinct. Another 
said that it was reputed to grow very large in 
Galilee, but could not vouch for it from per- 
sonal observation. I had observed; indeed, in 
crossing the plain of Esdraelon, just before com- 
ing to I^azareth, that the mustard-plant was by 
no means uncommon there; but yet, though 
some of the stalks which I took pains to steasure 
were quite large, they were still not so lar^e as 
I had expected to find them, and not large 
enough, as it appeared to me, to suggest natu- 
rally the illustration in the parable. I was, 
therefore, disappointed. Some days after this, 
as I was riding across the plain of Acre, on the 
way to Carmel, I perceived at some distance 
from the path what aaemed to be a little forest 
or nursery of trees. I turned asidd to examine 
them. On coming nearer, they proved to be 
an extensive field of the plant which I was so 
anxious to see. It was tiien in blossom, full 
grown, in some cases six, seven, and nine feet 
m^hf with a stem or trunk an inch or more in 
thickness, throwing out branches on every side. 
I was now satisfied in part. I felt that such a 
plant might well be called a tree, and, in com- 
mirison with the seed producing it, a great tree, 
but still the branches, or stems of branches, 
were not very lar^ or apparently very strong. 
Can the birds, I said to myself, rest upon them ? 
Are they not too slight and flexible ? Will they 
not bend or break with the superadded weight ? 
At that very instant, as I stood and revolved the 
thought, lo ! one of the fowls of heaven stopped 
in its flight through the air, lighted down on one 
of the branches, which hanuy moved beneath 
the shock, and then began, perched there before 
my eyes, to warble forth a strain of the richest 
music. All my doubts were now charmed away. 
I was delighted at the . incident. Daring the 
same day i witnessed a repetition of the oocur- 
rence. 
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DAISY'S FOETUNB. 

By the Author of "Doba Sklwyn," Ernest 
Wilton," &c. 



Chaftbr XX.— Chaeity believeth All Things. 

OwiNO to Jack's skilfnl representations, which 
his own conduct unwittingly justified, everybody 
believed that Harry had stolen his master's money. 
No, not quite everybody ; the solitary exception 



was Daisy Clinton ; for even Winifred, tender- 
hearted Winifred, shared in the general impres- 
sion. But Daisy would not agree with this 
opinion. It is true, appearances were a^i^dnst 
him, still Daisy persisted m her belief that if all 
the circumstances were fully known, Harry would 
be found less blameaVile than he seemed to be. 
There might be a little wilfulness, as well as an 
impulsive generosity, in this decision of Daisy's ; 
but, at all events, she steadily adhered to it, and 
soon won Winifred over to her way of thinking. 
Frank was, of course, duly apprised of the state 
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of affairs regarding Hany ; and Winifred thought 
that, considering Harry's wish to be a sailor had 
been kindled by Frank's glowing description of 
such a life, her brother ought to express some 
regret for having thus far been the means of his 
leaving home. 

"Just like a girl's logic," was Frank's com- 
plimentary reply ; "but as everybody knows that 
women can't reason, I am not surprised at my 
little sister's mistake." (This sentence made 
Daisy very angry.) "I should not at all have 
objected to Harry's running away from home, 
since it was for the slorious purpose of going to 
sea ; but as he has been base enough to abscond 
with his master's money, I am quite ashamed he 
has chosen so noble a profession to be only a 
disgrace to it ; and I never wish to hear another 
word about him.*' 

Poor Harry ! if he could have read Frank's 
letter, he would not have been much flattered by 
it. But censure and pity were both alike to him 
just then, f«r he was beyond the reach of either ; 
and was, moreover, too down-hearted to care 
much what was said or thought about him by 
those whom he had left behind. 

Harry's place was soon filled by a new boy, 
who did his work well; was tolerably quick on 
his errands, ancj. told no falsehoods. He could 
read and write; went regularly to a Sunday 
school ; and, without b^ing remarkably attentive 
or carefi^l, waited upon Winifred, when she went 
out in her' chair, sufficiently well for her not to 
have any reason to complain of him. 

Still neither she nor Daisy liked him as much 
as they had liked Harry. He had not Harry's 
bright, cheerful manner, nor yet the same evident 
wish to please those whom he served ; he seemed 
disposed to do his duty, and when spoken td, 
always answered with ordinary civility; but he 
was dull and uninteresting ; the sort of boy that 
you might have with you for a twelvemonth, 
without really knowing him any better than you 
did on the first day that lie came to you. So Daisy 
and Winifred just tolerated him, and no more ; nM 
even when they discovered that he was the brother 
of Polly, a little girl whose acquaintance they had 
made one day when seeking shelter from the rain. 

But Mr. Baymond said he was very glaii that 
they were not inclined to spoil John as they had 
spoiled Harry. 

** Spoiled Harry ? oh papa ! " exclaimed Wini- 
fred, in a very injured tone; "it was notour 
fault that Harry did wrong." 

" No, my dear ; I don't say that it was ; but I 
think Harry was a little bit lifted up ^y all the 
notice he got from you and Daisy ; and that, per- 
haps, made him fall the more easily into temptation. " 

** Never mind, Winifred," said Daisy, con- 
solingly, as Mr. Raymond left the room ; "I am 
sure Harry is all the better for what he learnt 
from Bs ; and we won't give up taking his part : 
at least, not until we know that he is as bad as 
everybody thinks that he is." 



Chapter XXI. — Unconscious Influence. 

Winifred was improving both in health and ia 
spirits. She had always been patient and cheerfal, 
but there was a brighter expression on her face now, 
and more light-heartedness in her manner. With 
Daisy for her constant companion, she had many 
pleasant things to do, and to think about, which she 
could not easily have had alone ; and her merry 
laugh and keen zest for enjoyment often sur- 
prised those who were complete strangers to 
her. 

The doctor was of opinion that she was really 
outgrowing her weakness, and when doctors are 
sanguine, other persons have surely a right to be 
the same ; and before Daisy had been quite a 
twelvemonth in her new home, all its inmates- 
were hopefolly looking forward to the time when 
Winifred would be able to walk and run about 
like other children. 

It was well that there was this ray of gladness 
in Winifred's home, for a very dark cloud, from 
another quarter, was already beginning to gather 
over it. 

But there was a still brighter sunshine in 
Winifred's heart, which not the darkest cloud in 
the world would be able to chase away. She had 
learnt from Daisy to love Jesus, and to trust in 
Him; and no earthlv trouble can ban>i|h the 
sweet inward peace which spiingfr^ fr(»m fiuth in 
Christ 

"Let us read the chapter abont the Good 
Shepherd, Daisy," she would often say, as they 
bent over their Bibles at mornyjg or evening ; " I 
like to think that Jesus isi'Our Shepherd, and that 
we are His l&mba : it m^ea me feel so safe and 

^hea .Winifred's SundiqrA WmB '^%.<^ew' the 
dull diiys that they used ifi be* Not only were 
they cheered by the nice.iaJks .and. singing which 
"ii^a^sy and she ha4 togetbir, . but Winifred also 
went once in the daysij^a)?» It wis Daisy's 
proposal that she ^^^if^tila l^nli^e the e^riment, 
and Winifred no iC^erly fell iirwi^h tie plan that it 
was very soon carried out. Herfathi^ and mother 
at first objected to it, from t^e, fear that she 
would be tired with the long service ; but when 
had Winifred a wish, which if it could possibly 
be gratified, ever remained unfulfilled t So some 
soft cushions were laid on the seat in their pew, 
which happened to be one of those deep, old- 
fashioned ones, which are still to be met with in 
country churches; and Winifred, drawn in her 
chair to the door, was lifted in her father's arms, 
and comfortably deposited in her place before the 
con^egation had assembled. She was not so 
much fatigued as some other invalids might have 
been, because as the nature of her complaint 
obliged her to keep still when at home, her re- 
cumbent posture at church was not much different 
from what it woul^ have been in her own little 
room. 
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Besides, as Winifred said, if she had been 
* ever so tired," she would not have minded that 
so long as she could join in the prayers, and in 
God's praises ; and could listen to the sermon 
preached by the good clergyman. 

The sermon ! Yes, dear reader, you are perhaps 
wondering that a little girl like Winifred should 
find any pleasure in listening to a sermon ; but 
then you must recollect that Winifred was more 
thoughtful than mai^y children of her age, and 
besides, Mr. Gordon, the minister, preached ser- 
mons which were much easier than sermons 
usually are for young persons to understand. 
Host sermons— indeed, I suppose nearly all ser- 
mons, are too dry, and too difficult for little 
people to feel interested in them ; and, therefore, 
it is very nice when ministers occasionally preach 
especially to children, for then they have their 
share, if only a small one, of the privileges which 
grown-up people enjoy. 

Then I must tell you that Winifred not only got 
good, but she also did good by going to church. 

How was that ? do you ask ? Why, when she 
showed such a strong desire to go to church, both 
her father and mother began to attend more 
regularly than they had been in the habit of 
doing. I suppose they thought that if their little 
daughter in her helpless condition, and with her 
dislike Qf being noticed by others, made such an 
effort to be in God'^ house, surely they who were 
well and strone ought to fill up their places in it. 
Mr. Raymond nad often remained at home in the 
morning on the plea of attending to any customers 
whom Illness might send for medicine ; and some 
friend dropping in to tea had frequently prevented 
his going out in the evening ; and his wife, though 
she went to church once on the Sunday, unless 
the weather were wet or cold, or she had the 
headache, never thought pf going again in the 
evening, or of attending- any weekly service. 

But now that Winifred was carried to church, 
and liked it so much, Mrs. Raymond felt that 
she had hitherto cared too little for those times ; 
and with the growing sense of her responsibilities 
in this respect came a growing appreciation of 
the services of the sanctuary. 

One reason why church-going is so often the 
cold, heartless thing that it is may be traced to 
the fitful irregularity of its observance, and to the 
not taking a neartier interest in the worship that 
is goin^ on. 

Winifred's mamma, through going more con- 
stantly to church, and joining more heartily in 
its service, fouBd-a hapi^ness and a blessing in so 
doing, to which she had in former days been 
quite a stranger. And although she was not one 
who talked about religion, or who professed, even 
to her husband, as much as she really felt, yet, 
in her own quiet way, she so far influenced Mr. 
Raymond as to get him to be of one mind with 
herself on this subject 

And Winifred's example was followed, not only 
by her father and mother, but also by Philiis, 



their old servant Tes, Philiis, who had always 
let any sort of example hinder her church-going, 
and who had oftener taken a walk of a Sunday 
evening than occupied her seat at St Matthew's, 
turned over a new leaf in this respect, and, unless 
obliged to stay indoors, rarely missed the evening 
service. 

"Bless her heart, dear child !" said Philiis to^ 
herself, as she watched Winifred's chair setting 
off on one of its Sunday expeditions. never 
thought at my time of life to be learning my duty 
from the baby that I have nursed in my arms ; 
but it stands to reason that if a lame little 
creature such as she is won't be satisfied without 
7oing to church, it is not a trifle l^at ought to 
keep a poor old sinner like me away. If there is- 
any good to be got out of such a place, which I'm 
by no means over-sure about yet, I need it a deal 
more than she does ; and at sdl events I'd better 
go where I stand the chance of meeting with it" 
This was Phillis's frank confession to herself. 
I don't think she would have owned as much to 
any one else, for elderly persons are not very 
ready to admit their mistakes and failures, but 
actions speak louder than words; and Philiis 
showed by her conduct that she was learning to 
love God's house, and to keep His day. 

But there was nothing rapid nor remarkable in 
this change in the ways of the household. It was 
scarcely noticeable ; it seemed to happen quite 
naturally; and no one, not Daisy herself; was 
aware that it was really owing to her quiet in- 
fluence in the family. The sunny warmth of 
Daisy's childlike religion had won Winifred to 
walk with her in the ways of pleasantness and 
the paths . of peace and now Winifred, in her 
turn, was unconsciously guiding her father and 
mother and Philiis in the same direction. When 
Daisy's pious grandmother planted the seeds of 
piety in the child's mind, Watering theni witii 
her secret, prayers, she little thought of the good 
which she w«i8 thus indirectly oonununicating to 
those who were utter strangers to her. 

And we little know, dear reader, how far the 
effects of one kind word or one loying-hearted 
deed of ours may reach. 



Chaptee XXII.— The Romance of Charity. 

" Is it not a pretty story, Daisy t" 

Yes, it's lovely," said Daisy, with a sigh that 
was scarcely in accordance with her words. 

"If I were grown up," remarked Winifred, **I 
should like to do just as Laura did." 

•* Laura " was the heroine of the story which 
Winifred had been reading about to Daisy ; and 
the said Laura had accomplished a marvellous 
amount of usefulness in that small portion of her 
lifetime which was made known to an admiring 
public. She had begun by taking upon herself 
ihe partial charge of a little motherless girl, whose 
schooling she paid for; and she had ended by 
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being the fonnder, patroness, and sole supporter 
of a large orphanage, in which the children wore 
brown stuff frocks in the winter, and in summer 
print ones of the unvarying pattern of pink rose- 
buds on a white ground. The whole affair had 
been conducted to this flourishing termination, 
with scarcely any of the difficulties and dis- 
appointments which usually beset such under- 
takings; and the expenses appeared so incon- 
siderable as merely, to require the superfluous 
money belonging to Miss Laura — with the addi- 
tion of one or two trifling acts of self-denial — to 
defray them. Both Winifred and Daisy were 
charmed with the glowing description of Laura's 
charity ; and Daisy said, in reply to Winifred's 
last remark,' — 

" I should like to do so now, Winifred." 

" Yes ; but we can't ; we are not rich enough." 

" No ; isn't it a pity that we have not as much 
money as we want, when we should make such a 
good use of it ? If somebody would only leave 
me my fortune, Winifred !" 

Winifred laughed. '*I am afraid we shaU be 
quite ferown up before that comes." 

'*0h, we cannot tell what may happen^" said 
Daisy, putting on an air of grave mystery. 

*^ No, of course not ; it is perhaps on its way 
to you now, Daisy ! '* 

" Very liely, said Daisy, nodding her head. 

''And then we'll have just such a nice home 
for poor children as Laura had, only I should 
not like them to have brown frocks in winter, 
Daisy ; blue would be so much prettier." 

" Blue would fade much sooner," was Daisy's 
economical reply. 

* ' But brown is only fit for old women," persisted 
Winifred, ''and the children would look so dull 
and dingy in it when visitors called." 

"I suppose we ought not to think about such 
things as that ; Laura did not," said Daisy, 
trying faithfully to copy their model. "Still, 
as you say, blue is so much prettier than brown, 
that I think we must make that difference between 
our school and hers." 

" We are not obliged to do exactly as she did." 

"No, certainly not : besides, if the blue did 
wear out faster than the brown, we must allow 
l^em two frocks instead of one, that would be 
-easy enough." 

Easy enough ! Yes, it is indeed easy to 
build imaginary homes for imaginary children, 
and to feed and clothe them with imaginary 
money. And if the two little builders who went 
on discussing their plans with a seriousness and 
a warm-hearted earnestness which were not 
imaginary, could but have had means that were 
commensurate with their ideas, the poor destitute 
orphans of Marshville would all have been 
handsomely provided for. 

Winifred told her mamma of the wishes which 
had been excited both in her mind and in Daisy's 
by the perusal of this story about the wonderful 
Laura. And Mrs. R^iymond did not smile at the 



extravagance of their expectations, nor yet ridi- 
cule the romance which tney threw around their 
scheme. She was so thoroughly benevolent her- 
self, that she would not on any account check them 
in their aspirations after a life of usefulness ; and 
though she endeavoured to turn their fancifol 
desires into a more practical channel, she did 
it with so gentle a touch, that they were not 
discouraged. 

"Yes, dears, it would be very nice if Daisy 
and you had a fortune to use up in this way ; and 
if one should ever come to either of you, I hope 
you would employ it in as good a manner. Bat 
don't you think you might do something of the 
kind now f " 

" How could we ?" asked Daisy, eagerly. 

"Cannot you save up some of your pocket* 
money, and put a little girl to a good day school, 
such as Miss Price's, for instance ? " 

"What little girl, mamma? We don't know 
one that wants to ^o to school" 

" I think you will soon meet with one, Wini* 
fred, if you are willing to pay for her.'* 

"Threepence a week is what Miss Price 
charges," said Daisy, "so that would be three 
halfpence for me, and three halfpence for yoa: 
we could spare that, couldn't we, Winifred ? " 

Winifred readily agreed to furnish her share 
of the subscription. "But I wonder where we 
shall find a little girl whose mother is too poor 
to send her to school ? She must be very poor 
not to be able to do that." 

"Ah, Winifred," said her mamma, "there are 
many fathers and mothers who have to think 
twice before they spend a single penny." 

Winifred was silent, but she thought it must 
be very bad indeed for grown-up persons to have 
to mind so much about one penny—a sum wUch 
was only halt or a quarter of what she often 
expended in sweetmeats that were eaten in a few 
minutes. 

But Daisy had early learnt the importance 
of trifles, and she said, in answer to Mrs. Bay- 
mond's observation^ — 

" I am sure n>amma never wasted even a penny 
on anything that was not absolutely necessary, 
she was obliged to be so very carefuL" 

" Yes, one must be caFeful when pennies are 
scarce," said Mrs. Raymond. 

* * Have you thought of a lit^tle girl, Winifred I " 
exclaimed Daisy. 

"I! oh no: how could I?" said Winifred. 
"Have you!" 

" Yes," said Daisy; "guess." 

" Oh, I can't stop to guess ; tell me." 

"Well, there is John's sister, little Polly, 
wouldn't she do ? " 

"To be sure she would," said Winifred, in a 
delighted tone, " how could I help thinking of 
her ? Why, mamma, it was only yesterday that 
John was telling us how much she wished to go 
to school, as she used to do." 

" Aud she is such a dear, good little thing" 
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said Daisy, "it would be so nice to send 
her." 

** "Well, then, mamma, if you have no objection, 
we will fix upon Polly.*' 

*• 1 am quite willing, Winifred, for her mother 
is such a decent, industrious woman, and has 
such a hard struggle in bringing up her children, 
that she deserves any help that can be given 
her." 

So, much to Winifred's and Daisy's satisfac- 
tion, the choice was at once decided upon. A 
time of waiting or suspense is always irksome 
to the young ; and if they are sometimes in too 
great a hurry, that is perhaps better than indo- 
lent slowness. **It is better to boil over than 
never to boil at all," says an old proverb. 

It was at the beginning of the week when 
this conversation occurred, and on the following 
Monday, Polly's name was entered in the school 
register, and she, after paying the weekly fee to 
the governess, took her place in her class, with a 
bright little face, and a nappy little heart. She 
was so fond of learning to read, and write, and 
work, that it had been, for many months, a real 
trouble to her to stay at home. 

Daisy and Winifred had worked for Polly, 
besides giving her the threepence for her school- 
ing. Mrs. £iymond had supplied them out of 
her stores, which seemed to be inexhaustible, 
with materials for making a workbag, a needle- 
book,^ and a pincushion for the little girl ; and in 
addition to the manufietcture of these articles, they 
had both helped Mrs. Baymond in the transfor- 
mation of an old frock of Winifred's into one for 
Polly. For Polly's best every-day dress was such 
a worn, torn, and mended concern, that it really 
was not a fitting garment in which to make her 
first appearance, as the new scholar, amongst the 
other children. 

In the first flush of the excitement consequent 
npon reading the pretty story about Laura, it 
had seemed rather a "coming down*' from their 
loftv dreams of emulating her zeal, to send one 
little girl to a common day school, paying only 
threepence a week for her. But it is exactly 
what we older people, if we would be of any use 
in the world, so often have to experience. Some- 
thing great, striking, and romantic, is at first 
the object of our aspirations, but something veiy 
commonplace, and apparently insignificant, is 
the actual work to which we have to put our 
hands ; and we learn — ^not, perhaps, very willingly, 
but we learn it, nevertheless, that if we wait for 
the opportunity of doing some great thing, the 
probability is that we shall never do anything 
at all. 

And Daisy and Winifred, through thinking 
about little Polly, and working for her, became 
£0 interested in her, that they felt quite pleased 
and satisfied when she called at their house on 
her way to school that they might see how nice 
she looked in her new frock, and how well it 
fitted her. 



THE BEOKEN VASE. 
(Written at the age of eleven.) 

In Theeb Chapters.-— Chapter I. 

' ' Oh, what beautiful ripe cherries ! how good they 
look I if I had but some money of my own ! '* ex- 
claimed a little rosy girl who was running along, but 
stopped short when she saw a quantity of tempt- 
ing-looking cherries exposed for sale in a large 
greengrocer's, down Bow Street. " If uncle h^ 
but given me that sixpence,'* she continued, 
" that he says I am to buy him his writing-paper 
with, how I should have jumped for joy ! but he 
has only given it to me to buy him some writing- 
paper. Dear ! how tiresome it is that I cannot 
nave pocket-money yet 1 if this sixpence were but 
mine, how many of those sweet rod and white 
cherries would I buy ! " 

Suddenly a bad thought entered little May 
Harwood^s heart, and she said quickly, '*I have 
a great mind to spend this sixpence on l^ose 
cherries, and tell uncle Charles I could not resist 
buying them, they lo<](ked so tempting." 

But a little voice whispered within her, " No, 
May, don't do so, it will oe doing wrong in God*s 
sight ; resist the temptation at once ; the cherries 
may look very nice, but which will be best, to eat 
ih^ or to be good ? " 

Mav thought, " Unde would not mind, I am 
sure, ne is so verv kind, and never is angry with 
me ; he would only say I ought to have asked him 
first ; and the cherries look so delicious, I reaUy 
must have some." 

**You will be sorry afterwards, May," whis- 
pered the small voice of conscience ; but May did 
not or would not listen ; all thoughts of her uncle 
or his writing-paper vanished from her mind, and 
the cherries were the only things she now thought 
of at all ; so, running up to the man, she said 
hurriedly and so low, "Please give me a pound 
of those cherries," that he stared at her in astonish- 
ment, and said, "What, Miss, did you say ?" 

" I said, ^ve me a pound of those cherries,'* 
said May a little louder, colouring very red, and 
tears filling her eyes in ^at confusion. 

"Ah, that's it," said the man, taking the 
money, and putting into her hands a paper bag 
full of the cherries. 

" Ah, May !" whispered the little voice, " you 
are undone, you would not listen to me, and you 
will suflfer for it." 

May heeded not, and began to eat her cherries 
eagerly. She found them so sweet and juicy that 
all her fear went, and she brightened up ; soon, 
however, they began to vanish, and there hap- 
pened only to be a few in the bag, when a violent 
gust of wind came and blew Ma^r s hat off into the 
road. May ran after it with ail her might, but 
not fast enough ; as she was just going to put out 
her hand to get it she forgot her remaining 
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cherries, she dropped them, and the wind blew 
them away too. As May put on her hat she re- 
membered them, and looked in the road to see 
where they were, for she was now standing on the 
payement, and oh ! what a pity ! as May said, 
there they were right under the wheels of an 
omnibus, which was now stopping, and taking in 
a gentleman. May trembled, for there they lay 
under the wheels. The gentleman got in, and the 
driyer droye on, and the cherries were crushed to 
atoms in the mud. May saw all with grief, then, 
not able to look any longer, she buried her face in 
her little hands and burst into tears. Am old 
gentleman who had been standing close to May 
had seen the whole occurrence, and tapping her 
gently on the shoulder, said, — 

Neyer mind, darling, your cherries are 
spoilt, here is a sixpence to buy some more ; don't 
cry." 

May looked up through her tears, and the kind 
face of the old gentleman seemed to make her 
ashamed as she took the offered sixpence, with an 
humble ** Thank you, sir; you are yery kind." 
But at that moment a grand carriage dashed up, 
and the old gentleman, with a cheerful sood-bye 
to her, steppeid in, and the coachman droye off 
down the road. May looked on in silent astonish- 
ment, the whole affair seemed a dream, and then 
she seemed to wake out of it, and say to herself, — 

**l cannot keep this sixpence, I will throw it 
down here," and she threw it on the pavement, 
when a beggar girl picked it up and ran off with it. 

"Oh," said she then, as she walked on, **I 
haye been yery naughty, I haye been a bad child, 
I shall neyer be able to tell uncle. Tie would be so 
yery much shocked, and he thinks me so good too, 
and wotQd never dream of my doing such a thing ; 
he would be perfectly astounded, as he never knew 
me to deceive him, and I haven't until now. What 
could I have been thinking of to do it ? I must 
have been in a fit. Uncle will never believe it, 
and I cannot tell him ; all I shall say is, * I lost 
the sixpence.' " 

** But then that will be worse," whispered the 
little voice, ** thM will be a falsehood ; tell your 
uncle the truth at once." 

"Oh, no ! I can't do it," said May, "it^s im- 
possible ; I must tell him that, or I shall be sent 
away from him at once, for he hates people that 
de such things ; so he would send me back to papa 
to-night if he found out that I had spent his 
money in fruit, for he has so often told me not to 
buy anything without his leave." 

May had now come to her uncle's house, and 
she said as she entered the gate, "Yes, I must 
tell him that, or I shall get into great trouble, I 
know." 

" No," said conscience, " teU him the truth and 
nothing else." 

"I can't," said May, as she knocked at the 
door. The servant opened it and she went in. 
"Where is uncle Charles, please, Mary?" she 
asked. 



"He is in his study. Miss, with a gentleman, 
and would not like to be disturbed, he told me to 
tell you, but that you were to go in the drawing- 
room until he was disengaged." 

"Very well, Mary," said May, "I will, after I 
have taken off my things." 

Going up into her little room, she took off 
her hat and jacket, and threw her gloves on the 
table. She sat down and began to think of what 
to tell her uncle. 

" I must tell him I dropped it, or else that I 
had it taken out of my hand, that is all." 

" No, that is not the right thing to say. May," 
whispered the little yoice, "you must tell him 
you spent it in cherries." 

" I can't," said May, " I shaU teU him that it 
was taken out of my hand while I was looking in 
at the toy-shop window." 

She then got up and went down-stairs into the 
drawing-room, and sat there reading until Maiy 
came to tell her that her uncle wanted the writ- 
ing-paper he sent her to buy. May started up, 
turned very red, and went into the study where 
her uncle was sitting. He took May on his knee 
and said, * ' May, will you give me the paper, dear, 
I sent you for ?" 

" I— I— I— I haven't got it, uncle," May stam- 
mered out, turning crimson, then white. " I had 
the sixpence taken out of my hand. " 

" How came that to happen, May ? " replied her 
uncle, eyeing kindly but steadily his little niece. 

" As I was looking in the toy-shop window, 
uncle Charles, I was so astonished when I found, 
it gone." 

"How very strange ! " said her uncle ; " never 
mind, May, I will get some myself, as I waut 
some paper very badly, but I should be sure to 
know the sixpence again, as it is a new one, and 
is marked at the edee." 

This cut May to the very quick, for she had not 
noticed the mark. 

"Well, May, " said Mr. Hargrave, for that was his 
name, "we wUl go and buy some more, so put on 
your things and come with me." 

May ran off and put on her things ; she was not 
happy, but very wretched, and felt very sick, but 
did not say so. She found her unde with his hat 
and coat on, waiting in the hall, and they both, 
started. Mr. Hargrave entered Mr. Webb's shop 
and bought two quires of note-paper. 

What was May s dismay and astonishment when 
her uncle stopped at the same fruiterer's where sh.e 
had spent his sixpence, and boucht a pound of the 
same cherries. Oh ! how frigntened she then 
became ! and wished herself anywhere than there. 
Then the man said, as he handed the cherries to 
Mr. Hargrave, " That's the same little girl that 
bought a pound of these cherries here this morning, 
and waited so long about before she bought them, 
I knew her directly." 

"That seems very strange; it can't be the 
same," said Mr. Har^ve, looking at the man 
with a puzzled expression on his face ; " my little 
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niece only had sixpence that I gave her to buy 
me some paper, so she couldn't have spent it 
here.'* 

''No, it wasn't me, I know," said May, feeling 
as if she should faint or be very ill, when — oh ! 
happiness for her, a gentleman Mr. Hargrave 
knew at this moment shook hands with him, and 
so ended that difficulty. 

After the gentleman had gone Mr. Hargrave 
and May went home. Dinner was served, then 
came the tarts and custards, then cheese, then 
dessert, and the cherries appeared, the same cher- 
ries. May did not touch one, they seemed to rise 
up as a witness against her, and her conscience 
sorely reproved her as she looked on them. 

Mr. Hargrave seeing May eat nothing, said, 

May, are you ill, that you don't eat ?** 

**No, uncle, there is nothing the matter with 
me,*' said May, colouring very red ; "I am quite 
well, there is nothing the matter with me." 

But that was a story, for she was ill, and she 
felt and knew so, only she told her uncle another 
falsehood to keep him from thinking what the 
man had said to be true. 

**Ah, May," whispered the little voice, "you 
have gone too far, you will be very sorry should 
you be found out, I don't think you can lie down 
to sleep to-night with this that you have done." 

This May could stand no longer, and starting 
up off her chair she ran to the side of her uncle, 
and getting up on his knee, she said, "Uncle, I 
wish you would let me go up-stairs, I wish to lie 
down." 

**Lie down. May!" said her uncle Charles; 
**you can't be tired." 

** Yes, I am," said May, " and I want to do some 
things up-stairs." 

" What do you want to do, May ?" 

" I want to write to papa." 

" Well, you can do that down here, dear," said 
her imcle, rising; "I will give you paper and 
pens, and you may write him a nice little note." 

May took a chair to the table, and her uncle 
came in with a nice smooth sheet of writing-paper 
and a steel pen, a little ink-bottle, and blotting- 
paper. May began to write. Mr. Hargrave then 
went away, but all May could do, she could not think 
of anything to say. The thought of the cherries 
and nothing else filled her mind, and at last she 
had to give it up. Throwing her paper on the 
floor, her pen after it, then almost throwing the 
ink-bottle to the other side of the room, she threw 
herself on thie sofa, and went fast to sleep, and 
woke up as Mary came in with the tea. Her 
uncle was sitting by the. fire in his easy chair, 
reading the newspaper. When he saw May awake, 
he said, — looking at the floor where still lay the 
dispersed writing-paper smudged with great blots, 
the nice new pen all inked, and, worst of all, the 
little ink-bottle lying on its side on the floor, where 
the ink had made a great blot on the carpet — 
"May," said her uncle, "I shall not give you 
pens, paper, and ink, another day to waste, I did 



not think you would use them so ; but here 
are all these nice things wasted and spoilt. I 
thought you were careful. May, I don't know 
what has come to you to-day." 

May heard all this painfully and so sorrowfully 
that she did not know where she was ; she had 
never heard her uncle speak so severely or so sternly 
before ; she knew he was angry with her, or he 
would not speak so, and it grieved her very much. 
Oh 1 what misery she had brought on herself by 
one thoughtless, wicked thing ! and she wag to 
bring more misery upon others, not only on her- 
self. 

"Oh! May, May," whispered the ever still 
small voice, "you have gone too far, and your 
uncle is angry with you. Turn from your naughti- 
ness ; confess to your uncle all that has happened, 
and he will forgive you." 

" No," thought May, "I can't tell him. Oh ! 
uncle, dearest uncle, to speak to me angrily !'* and 
she burst into tears and sobbed violently. 

"May, don't cry, come here to me," said Mr. 
Hargrave. May was obliged to come. "I hope 
you are sorry, dear, for wasting my pens and 
paper ; it is very seldom I have to speak to you 
of such a thing. But cheer up, you won't do so 
any more, I hope, so come to tea ;" and tenderly 
kissing the weeping little girl, he put her into her 
seat at the tea-table. May ate nothing, and only 
just put her cup of tea to her lips. Her uncle 
did not say anything to her, as he thought it 
would be best. 

After tea May did some work until she went to 
bed ; as she lay there she sobbed and cried until 
her pillow was wet with her tears. She tossed and 
threw herself about in her hot little bed, longing 
for sleep, and the little voice ever reproaching 
her. About ten o'clock she sat up in bed, got 
out of it, bathed her eyes and forehead with cold 
water, which much refreshed her ; then she went 
to the top of the stairs and listened; all was 
silent, and not a sound was to be heard. May 
stood there a little while, and then crept back into 
bed again. She heard her uncle come up-stairs to 
bed, and then all the servants. She heard eleven, 
twelve, one, two, and three ©'dock strike, and 
then at four at last dropped off to sleep. It was 
not a sound sleep ; she started at every noise she 
heard. ella. 



TETJE COUEAGE. 

SOLUTION OF EIGHTH PICTUEE STORY. 

JoHW HowAED, the hero of this short tale, was aged 
fourteen; he had been at school a long time now, 
and his parents thought they must take him away. 
So one evening, when he had retired to rest, they 
held a long consultation, and at last decided to get 
him into some office. They accordingly wrote t# a 
gentleman in London, who acceded to the arrange- 
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ment of taking bim for a short time to try him. 
John was a good boy, and fond of his parents, and 
was therefore in some degree sorry for the arrange- 
ment ; but at the same time he saw it was right, and 
he determined to make the best of it. 

The day for his departure soon came ; he packed 
his box, and then went to take his farewell of liis 
parents. With kind and affectionate words they ad- 
monished him to do his duty, be honourable, never 
tell a lie, and lastly, never to omit to seek the aid of 
Him who alone is able to protect from harm. 

They then aooompanied him to the coach which 
was to take him away, and watched it till it was 
borne from their sight. An hour and a half i>as8ed, 
and then John found himself in the hall of his new 
heme. Jrom the first sight he caught of his new 
master he knew he should like him. 

He soon learnt how he was to be employed, and ac- 
oording;ly set himself about his business with such a 
determined air that his master thought his bargain was 
a coodone. 

That same niffht, when he was saying his prayers, 
his brother derks, who slept in the same room, stood 
behind him and mocked him, and when he arose jeered 
at him, calling him a simpleton, with other insulting 
language, ^hn felt indined to return it, but at 
that instant the words of his parents flashed across 
his mind ; he said nothing, but bore their insults^ 
though ia his heart a spirit of rereoge arose ; he 
thought he would like to pay them out, but conseiei 
said No. Thus he struggled with himself till sleep 
fell upon him, and when hie awoke in the morning he 
felt glad he had left them ak>ne. 

A month or two passed away, bringing with it no par- 
ticular ohanee, except that one of John's tormentora 
was taken lU, and had to keep his bed. He would 
frequently send messages for his friend to come and 
read to Imn, but was generally refused, with an excuse 
that he was too busy, or that the doctor said he was 
to be kept quiet. John knew of this, and he felt that 
it might be as well for him to go; it might senre to 
lessen the hatred which he bore to him, so he quietly 
went up-stairs, and asked if he should read to him, 
adding he had just got a few spare minutes. The sick 
boy's heart was touched directly; he knew he did not 
deserve such kindness from one whom it had been his 
constant pleasure to annoy. But he had no time to 
rei^y, for John was at his side, ready to read a por- 
tion of the Scriptures, which he thought might com- 
fort him. Whoi he had ceased, the boy thanked him 
over and over again, saying how sorr^r he was for his 
past unkindness to him, and beseecmng him to for- 
give him. To all this John eould not answer; his 
heart was too full ; but he assured his friend of his 
forgiveness, and said he hoped they would be on better 
terms for the future. 

In two or three days the boy grew well enough to 
leave his bed ; he then, with John, returned thanks to 
Gtod for his safe recovery. 

From this time they became very much attached to 
each other; they went to church together, and the 
eood influence of John soon had a powerful effect on 
his friend. 

Another month, and they were both looking forward 
to their return home ; the time passed away so quickly 
that when John found himself m the coach on his way 
home, he could hardly believe it. He stopped at a 
village, and resting on a stile, thought about home; 
he wondered if his parents would be changed ; he hoped 



he was, for the better, and wondered whether they 
would think so. 

Passing his father's wicket-gate, he was welcomed 
heartily by all. There was a great deal to tell on both 
sides. When he related to them what had occurred, 
and what he had gone through, they thanked Ood for 
keeping him safely through clc^ and sunshine. 

VA3XVY OBBTSUDB B. (aged 13). 




PICTTJEE STORT. 

No. X. 

(designed by btty «.) 

Thb solutions of the eighth story are very good. Some 
of the best, however, mive inaccuracies, which, though 
small, are suflcient to prevent success in the compe- 
tition. Be careful in noting all the points of the story. 
The best are those by Mary S.; Zvany A.; Caroline 
A. F. ; Mary J. W. ; Annie X. B.; J. P. ; Frances M. 

The next best solutions are— A. C; F.B.; B.M.B. 
M.W.a; J. E. R.; M. A. A.; H. T.; A. L. C, 
W.K.; A.C.L.; Clarence; E. Y.; E. J.B.; A.E.B. 
T. H. E. ; H. E. U. ; L. 8. ; M. A. C. ; Mary, Fanny, 
and Alice C; F.C.; M. A. M.; F. E. B. ; A.B.i 
H. H. W.; Edith; A. McE.; E. M.; Mary and 
Constance J. 
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[CBCIL CLlHaiKG TO THE WINDOW-SILL.] 



WILLIE OLIVEE: 

A STOBT OP THE lOISTEBTON SCHOOLBOTS. 
By the Author of ** Soldier Harold." 



Chapter XXX. — "Was it worth While! 

"We left Cecil Vemon in an unpleasant predica- 
ment, locked out of the playground, in the dark 
of an October evening. 
What was he to do ? 

Had he been out on any lawful errand he 
would boldly have ruug the bell for admittance, 
and pleaded forgetfalness ; but he did not dare 
to do that, for fiscovery would be sure to follow. 
He knew by experience that Thompson was not 
to be bribed out of his duty to his master, and 
would not let him in secretly. 



He thought, however, that under cover ox the 
darkness he might steal in through the front gate, 
so he ran round to it ; but, to his dismay, that 
was locked also. 

What could he do ? He paced backwards and 
forwards close by the wall, regretting that he had 
been so foolish as to undertake such a commission 
in such a manner. It was prayer-time, and he 
would be sure to be missed. 

But nine o'clock struck, and all was quiet ; 
there did not seem to be any search going on. 

If it had been getting out of the playground 
instead of getting in, the thing would have been 
easy enough ; Cecil bad often climbed the wall 
on that side, for there were buttresses there ; and 
besides, the toes of boys innumerable had worn 
steps up it in various places ; but here on the 
outside it was one straight, blank, upright wall ; 
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and not even Cecil, with all his agility and 
daring, could think of trying to scale that. 

Suddenly a happy idea occurred to him: he 
could get round the end of the wall by the 
river, and he ran towards it. A thick hedge, 
coming up to the wall just below the bank, 
stopped his progress ; but he would not give up 
for such an obstacle as that. It was with much 
difficulty, however, that he worked his , way 
through, with his pockets so laden as they were. 
But he reached the top of the bank at last ; and 
there was the river below, gleaming faintly in 
the pale light of the stars, for there was no 
other light save the distant glimmer of the town 
lamps. 

Cecil took off his top-coat, folded it up care- 
fully in a bundle, and put it under his arm, 
turned up his trousers, slumg the wine-bottle 
round his neck, and descending the bank, pre- 
pared for a wade. The river, as we have said, 
was by no means deep there ; and he soon suc- 
ceeded in passing the end of the wall, and reach- 
ing the playground in safety, with no other un- 
pleasantness than a considerable wetting of legs 
and feet. 

But that was the easiest part of the business. 
He was in the playground certainly, but getting 
into the house was another thing. 

Lights werb appearing in the different bedroom 
windows ; the boys were about going to bed ; 
would it be possible to make a rush and get in 
among them unobserved ? Had Cecil been out 
on any other errand he would have tried it ; but 
as it was it was not possible ; besides, no door | 
ever opened for an instant to give him the least 
chance. No, ihe must wait till the house was 
quiet, and try then what he could do. 

Ten o'clock struck, and then eleven, and still 
Cecil was waiting outside, heartily regretting 
that he had ever undertaken such an expedition. 
Just past twelve, his chamber window was opened 
very cautiously and slowly; and a head as 
cautiously put out. 

"Cec, are you there?" was spoken in a 
whisper, the lowest possible to be audible. 
Yes," was the answer, in the same tone. 

" "What on earth are you going to do ? " 

" Is all quiet ? " asked Cecil. 

" Still as a mouse, all this quarter." 

" Keep the window open then, and I'll make 
a push for it.** 

JN'ear the house on that side, almost close to it, 
stood one of the friendly beech trees ; and it was 
b^ this tree that Cecil had determined to reach 
his room. 

It was a foolhardy undertaking, and one that 
hardlyany one but Cecil would have attempted ; for 
not even the very tips of the branches touched the 
wall. He would have to spring for it ; and the 
dread consequences of a possible or probable 
fiailure would have deterred any other boy in 
that school from the attempt. But failure pos- 
sible or probable never entered CeciPs head. 



But first he looked about for a safe place to 
hide his bottle of wine and a pot of marmalade, 
which were hardly things to climb with ; and 
then he prepared to mount the tree. His bed- 
room window was stiU open, and one or other of 
his companions kept peeping out ; but Cecil did 
not notice that the window above it was also 
open, and that another head cautiously protruded 
from time to time. 

To climb the main trunk of the tree was easy 
work ; but then Cecil had to creep along one of 
the branches until he was near enough to spring. 
It was dangerous work; a brave act, perhaps, 
but a very, very thoughtless one. 

The branch creaked under the boy's weight, 
and bent downwards toward the ground; bat 
that was what Cecil wanted ; for he was above 
the window, not below it. He had crept on as 
far as he dared, quite as far as the branch would 
bear him, in fact ; and still he was not within 
reach of safety. 

A false spring ! He had not caught the win- 
dow, nor the friendly hands that were out- 
stretched to help him I He had almost fallen, 
but he saved himself by catching hold of the 
branch again, and for a minute he was hanging 
from it by one hand. But Cecil was an agile 
climber, and soon righted himself. He paused 
to take breath before making another attempt 
What if the next should fail entirely ? But he 
would not think it. 

Another spring ! Yes, he had caught the 
window-frame ; and he held on in sheer desperation 
until the united strength of the four boys 
within had pulled him into the room. 

Safe at last ! but very much out of breath, 
he sank on the bed for a minute, and then began 
to undress as if nothing unusual had happened. 
There had been very little noise about it cer- 
tainly ; not enough to rouse any one but Willie 
Oliver. He had been awakened by the commo- 
tion, and he could not tell what to make of it 
for a minute. But he soon remembered that 
Cecil had not come to bed with them, and he 
heard his voice in subdued tones now. 

** Oh, Cecil ! what have you been doing ? *' he 
said, raising himself in bed, and peering into the 
darkness at the beds opposite. 

Cecil started. ^ 
** Hold your tongue, Oliver ; and don't trouble 
yourself about what does not concern you. Go 
to sleep.'* 

And for a while, after Cecil had tumbled into 
bed, there was perfect silence in the room, until 
Willie had obeyed Cecil's orders and gone to 
sleep again. Then the others held a whispered , 
conversation as to the contents of Cecil's great- 
coat pockets ; and it was decided that the feast 
could not take place that night because the wine 
was wanting. 

The next day passed as usual. Cecil was fear- 
ful lest his exploit of the night before shoold 
have been discovered by any means, but it was 
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not : at least, nothing was said about it ; and so 
he grew more confident as the day wore on. 

He managed to smuggle in the things he had 
left outside the previous night without any one 
noticing him ; but he had lost all interest in the 
affair, and if it had not been for the others, he 
would have been ready to give it up ; but 
they were as eager as ever. For Cecil, thought- 
less as he was, could not but feel that he had been 
in great peril through his own disobedience, 
though he had thought nothing of it at the 
time. 

But, however, when night came again, he was 
in his usual spirits, outwwdly if not inwardly. 

One of their number agreed to stay awake and 
call the others at one o'clock, and Merridale was 
the one appointed ; but he fell asleep and did 
not wake until after two, so the entertainment 
•commenced later than they had intended. The 
tapers Cecil had provided were soon lighted, and 
the five boys spread out the feast to the delight 
of four out of tha number. Cecil did not care 
for it so much now as he had done at first. How- 
ever, they were in the height of it, laughing and 
talking under their breath; and they did not 
hear the door of their room open softly, and 
'Close again in a minute. 

It was Crawford. 

He guessed something unusual was going on, 
<and had a mind to know what it was. He with- 
drew noiselessly as he came, with a smile on his 
face. 

The sudden light and the noise, subdued 
though it was, awoke Willie Oliver, and he 
raised his head to see what it was ; but his com- 
panions were too busy to notice him, and he lay 
down again, wondering what he ought to do. 

By and by an explosive burst of laughter, 
followed by the remark, ** Hush ! you'll wake 
Oliver," roused Willie still further. 

He stole out of bed and went up to the group 
on the floor, and laid his hand on Cecilys shoulder, 
Just as he was in the act of emptying some of the 
contents of the wine-bottle into his mouth. 
Oecil gave a great start and turned round. 

** Oh, is it you, Oliver ? Be off back to bed, or 
m make you." 

"Cecil, what are you doing? what weuld Dr. 
•Carey say if he knew t " 

'*But he won't know unless you tell him, and 
that isn't likely,*' remarked Cecil, quietly. 

**I say, Oliver," said Merridale, with a sly 
wink at his companions,- "have a bit of cake ; 
it is very good." 

"No, thank you," said Willie. 

" But you shall, I say ! that you shall ! and 
then you will have joined us ; so you can't say 
anything about us without telling of yourself." 

And with much scuffling Merridale succeeded 
in putting a piece of cake into the little boy's 
mouth. 

"There ! " he said, triumphantly, "you can't 
say anything now." 



"Do be quiet, Merridale," said Cecil, impa- 
tiently ; "let the fellow alone ; you'll be waking 
somebody if you make all that noise. Oliver 
won't tell." 

And Cecil took him in his arms and carried 
him back to bed, and nearly smothered him in 
the clothes. And there Willie lay trembling and 
shivering until long after the others were asleep 
again. He wondered if he ought to get up and 
tell some of the masters what was going on ; but 
he did not like to do it, and he was not sure that 
it would be right ; so he kept still and did 
nothing, though feeling very uncomfortable all 
the while. 

The feast went on quietly after Willie's inter- 
ruption ; and at last all was eaten, and the empty 
bottle and jars were put safely out of the way 
until morning. 

" I don't know, after all, that it was worth 
whUe," said Cecil, as they got into bed again ; 
"I am not sure that it has been worth all the 
trouble." 

" It has been very jolly," said Saunders. 

Ah, dear reader, is it not often so ? do we not 
often feel, when our sins and follies are over, that 
it was not worth while ? 



Chaptee XXXI. — Revenge. 

WiLUB awoke the following morning with a 
weight on his mind which at first he could not 
account for ; but he soon remembered what had 
passed during the night. As he was dressing, he 
was still undecided as to whether he ought to 
tell Dr. Carey about it. He thought he ought, 
but he very much disliked the idea of it ; 
it would seem so unkind; and besides, he was 
the youngest in the room ; perhaps it would be 
taking too much upon himself. However, he re- 
solved to speak to Cecil, so he lingered about until 
he and Cecil were the only ones ieft in the room. 
Then he went up to him. 

"Cecil, I can't help thinking about last 
night." 

"And what about last night?" asked Cecil, 
leisurely putting on his tie. 

" Oh, you know ; what you and the other boys 
did. I am so sorry, for it was wrong, I am sure 
it was wrong." 

"Well, it wasn't you that did it, Oliver, so 
your conscience is clear, and it is no business of 
yours in the least." 

"Yes, it is; because I am afraid I ought to tell 
Dr. Carey, Cecil ; and I should not like." 

*• Indeed you ought to do no such thing," re- 
plied Cecil, sharply; "don't you trouble your- 
self about it in the least Hark, there is the 
second bell I run off, or you'll be late. I shall 
be ready in a minute." 

And ne thrust his arms hastily into his jacket 
sleeves, and was at the schoolroom door by the 
time Willie was. 
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But Dr. Carey was to know without Willie 
telling him. 

Mr. Fairbum came hastily into his study just 
after breakfast. The doctor looked up in some 
surprise at his perturbed appearance. 

"Dr. Carey, I have just been listening to a 
strange story about Cecil Vernon. Crawford told 
it me." 

*' Crawford knew better than to come to me 
with it, then. I wish you would not encourage 
the boys to tell tales of each other, Fairbum ; 
it is a bad habit ; but they will do it so long as 
they find you listen." 

"Well, but really, doctor, I do think this 
should be inquired into. Whjr, only thisk ! 
Crawford says Cecil was eat the night before last 
till twelve o'clock!" 

Out I nonsense ! it is impossible ; he would 
haye been missed at bedtime, and would not have 
been able to get in afterwards. It is simply ab- 
surd. Who called the names over that night ? " 

"I did." 

Then surely you would not be so culpably 
negligent as not to miss him if he were not 
there f 

*'No ; he answered to his name, certainly.*' 

''Then how could he be absent? It is all 
fanc;^ on Crawford's part ; or worse still, an in- 
vention. It is best not to listen to such idle 
stories, Fairbum." 

'' But he told me too that Cecil and the others 
had a regular feast in their bedroom last night." 

" How could Crawford know ? he would not be 
there to see." 

" He spoke as if it were true. And Cecil 
might have gone out after the names were called 
over." 

"Well, if I find any troth in it, I shall act 
accordingly.*' 

At that moment Mr. Bailey was announced, 
and Mr. Fairbum withdrew ; somewhat annoyed, 
it must be owned, that what he thought so im- 
portant should be taken so coolly by the head 
master. 

But though Dr. Carey took Crawford's story 
lightly, it had startled him a good deal neverthe- 
less; more especially as Mr. Bailey said just 
before leaving, — 

" By the way, I met Cecil Vemcm out rather 
late tibe other night ; but of course he had your 
leave." 

" You met him ? are you sure of it, Mr. 
Bailey?" 

" Yes, for I gave him a message for you. Did 
he not deliver it ? " 

*' Certainly not ; for I knew nothing about his 
being out.'* 

" 1 was afraid at the time from his manner that 
all was not quite right. But he was visiting the 
pastrycook's, and that, you know," he added, 
with a smile, "is an attractive place for the 
lads." 

" Yes, of course, if he had asked leave to go 



it would have been all very well ; but that he 
did not do. I shall make inquiries about it 
Thank you for telling me, Mr. Bailey." 

** Well, I thought you ought to know. I feel 
myself rather responsible for those boys now 
their parents are away. 

Doctor Carey was thoroughly roused from his 
grief this morning. He looked more like his 
old self than he had done since his wife's death, 
as he retumed from the door after bidding Mr. 
Bailey good morning. He went into the school- 
room with a grave expression on his face, but withal 
more alert than the boys had seen him lately. 

** Where is Vemon junior ? " he asked, glancing 
round. 

No one spoke, though there were two or three 
that cotQd have answered very well if they had 
chosen ; for Cecil had just before stolen away to 
carry the empty wine-bottle and jam-pot safely to 
the river, and so hide in its friendly waters all 
traces of the past night's adventure. 

"Where is your brother^ Vernon?" Dr. 
Carey asked agam after a pause. 

Hush look^ up dreamily from his desk, and 
replied that he did not know. 

"Then I must find out," replied Dr. Carey. 

<*ShaU I seek him, Dr. Carey?" asked Mr. 
Fairbum. 

"No, I will seek him myself" answered the 
head master. 

There was a smile of satisfaction on Crawford's 
face ; the tale he had told was beginning to work, 
and the best of it was, it was all true, he had 
not added to it in the least ; there was no need 
of that; Cedl Vemon had done for himself 
without any of Crawford's help. 

In the meantime. Dr. Carey went out into the 
playground; and soon he spied Cecil Vemon 
running with hasty steps towards the river. He 
called to him, but the boy took no heed, only ran 
the faster ; for he thought if he could but reach 
the river he should be safe. But Dr. Carey's 
rapid strides gained on him; and soon uie 
master's voice soxmded again in tones he dared 
not disobey. So he tumed round, and began 
slowly to retrace his steps to meet him, first 
throwing on the grass the things he held. 

Dr. Carey's hand was laid on his shoulder. 

" Cecil Vemon, what are you doing here ? " 

Cecil made no answer : only coloured and looked 
down. 

" What have you left yonder ? Go and bring 
them to me ! " 

Cecil went reluctantly, and brought the wine- 
bottle and jam-pot back in his hands. 

Dr. Carey asked no further question ; but he 
took the boy by the shoulder, and went with him 
to the schoolroom, straight up to his own desk, 
and there, placing the things Cecil held upon it, 
he tumed to the boy with his sternest expression. 

" And now, Cecil Vemon, I will thank you to 
tell me how you came by these, and what you 
were going to do with them." 
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"I was going to throw them away into the 
river," said Cecil, when he had waited as long as 
he dared. 

** To hide them out of sight, I suppose. Bat 
where did yon get them ? you have not answered 
that" 

Again Cecil paused and shuffled about, first on 
one foot and then on the other. He was very 
uncomfortable, for he was but too conscious that 
every eye in the school was upon him ; and more 
than that, that Dr. Carey's gaze was sternly 
trying to read him through. His face was flash- 
ing crimson. But there was the master waiting 
for an answer, and he must say something. 

I bought them,'* he said at last, in the lowest 
possible tone. 

•* When ? was the next brief question. 

** One day this week," answered the boy. 

* * Yes, the other night when you were out with- 
out leave, I suppose. I have given yon an oppor- 
tunity of confessing, Vernon; but your answers 
come slowly. Were you in at prayers the night 
before last ? Answer me truly." 

«*No, sir." 

" Yet you answered to your name, I am told.** 

** I could not, sir, for I was not there." 
Some one must have done it for him, then,** 
suggested Mr. Fairbum. 

•* Yon were out till after twelve o* clock. How 
did you get in!" 

Cecil stared. How could Dr. Carey know that ? 
He glanced angrily at Willie Oliver, but then he 
remembered that he could not have told that, for 
he never knew what time he came in. 
I climbed up by the beech tree.*' 
There is no tree near enough to your window 
for you to do that, Vernon. Keep to the truth, if 
you please.** 

" I got in that way, sir, and no other ; by that 
beech tree that grows in the comer.** 

** Impossible, Vernon ! you could not do it I ** 

" He did, sir," said Saunders from his desk. 

" It was a most dangerous thing to do. It is a 
wonder you did not fall and break your neck. 
And you were feasting in your bedroom last night 
with this wine and I know not what else. Cecil 
Vernon, I did not think you could be so dis- 
obedient and deceitful !** 

" It was not me only, sir,** pleaded Cecil, rather 
eagerly ; all the other fellows did that too. It 
wap for them as much as myself I got the things.*' 

** All, Vernon ? Are you quite sure you speak 
true when you say all ? ** 

'* All but Oliver,** said Cecil, hesitatingly. 

** Ah ! I hoped Oliver would not foUow your 
evil ways.'* 

Dr. Carey then gave each of the five boys a 
good caning, and then he requested Mr. Fairburn 
to take Cecil to the ** prison ; " and the other four 
he ordered to learn one hundred Greek lines that 
afternoon instead of going to play as usual. 

But before Cecil went. Dr. Carey said how 
much he was grieved that any boy in that school 



could be guilty of such deceit as Cecil Vernon and 
his companions had practised. 

"I will not do so any more, sir," said Cecil, 
humbly enough. 

"No, I do not think you will; at least, you 
will not do it a third time ; for after another such 
offence I should decline having anything more to 
do with you." 

Cecil went away ; and then the business of the 
school proceeded as usual. But when lessons 
were over, the pent-up wrath of the four boys 
found vent in words, and they were poured forth 
on the head of Willie Oliver, who, they did not 
doubt, was the informant. 

It is that little sneak who has gone and told,** 
said Merridale. " I always knew he was a spy, 
and that he would make mischief if he could. 
But you took care not to tell of yourself, Oliver ; 
you were as glad of a mouthful of cake as any 
one ; though Cecil was such a goose as to say yon 
did not join us.'* 

Willie made no answer, but Crawford, who was 
near, said, — 

" You need not bother Oliver about it ; he did 
not tell. I did. I have owed Cec Vernon a 
grudge ever since he insulted me so, and I have 
paid him out now. You may tell him so. ** 

"How in the world did you know anythinir 
about it?** * 

''Oh, it was easy to see there was something 
up, and I soon found out what it was.** 

** Well, if ever there was a mean fellow, it is 
you, Crawford ! *' exclaimed Saunders, angrily. 

** Thank you,*' replied the other, reddening. 

Chapter XXXIL— Cecil in the "Pkison.** 

Cecil stood by the window of the room the 
boys called the prison, drumming with his fingers 
on the frame, and whistling the tune of *< Cheer, 
Boys, Cheer ! ** At last he heard a footstep ap- 
proaching, and the key turned in the lock. He 
started forward eagerly, for he thought it was Mr. 
Fairbum or Thompson come to let him out ; for 
it seemed to him he had been there an endless 
time. 

But it was Dr. Carey himself, and he did not 
tell him he might go. No. Instead of that he 
locked the door again, and, pocketing the key, 
drew a chair to the table and sat down, leanthg 
his head on his hand, without ever speaking a 
word to the boy. Cecil wondered what he meant; 
but he turned round and stood quietly by the 
window aeain. 

Presently Dr. Carey spoke. 

"Come here, Cecil!** 

Cecil came forward then, and stood at Dr. 
Carey's side. 

" When are you going to turn over a fresh 
leaf?" asked the doctor, looking at him. 

"I don't know, sir," was the answer, with a 
slight backward toss of the head, as if he did not 
much care either. 
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** Well, I think yon have gone on quite long 
enongh in this disobedient, reckless way ; and 
unless you do really and truly mean to alter your 
course of conduct, 1 shall request your father to 
remove you somewhere else ; for I cannot have 
you remain here to corrupt your schoolfellows by 
your example." 

Cecil started. Did Dr. Carey mean to expel 
him ? That would be a dreadful thing, and an 
ending to all his scrapes that he had never for an 
instant imagined. 

"Oh, Dr. Carey, surely you won't do that I 
What would pana say ? " 

** It entirely depends on yourself, Cecil, whether 
I do it or not. I shall try you to the end of this 
term, and if I find you earnestly endeavouring to 
amend your faults, I shall be well pleased; but if, 
on the contrary, you still persist in your present 
utter disregard of my wishes, then I shall decline 
having anything further to do with you ; for I will 
not permit you to risk life and limb— ay, and some- 
thing far more precious, your truth of character — 
as you have been doing. So you have it in your 
own hands; but oh, Cecil Yemon, beware how 
you choose ! This may be the turning-point of 

Jrour life ; and if you will not set yourseSf earnest- 
y to correct your faults, I will not answer for the 
consequences." 

Cecil was roused, for once, out of his eaay care- 
lessness and indifference, for he saw by Dr. 
Carey's face that he really meant what he said. 
**Dr. Carey, I am sorry," he began. 
** Stop, Cecil ! I do not want that yet. You 
are net sorrr for your fault, only for the punish- 
ment it has brought. But answer me this question, 
— did you not know that you were doing wrong 
when you stole out so slily the. other night f " 
Yes," said Cecil, after a little hesitation. 
" But I suppose if you had come in all right by 
prayer-time, you would have tkought but little of 
the matter." 

•*I should have thoucht nothii^ of it, sir; it 
would not have mattered then.** 

."Would not have mattered ? Ah, Cecil, you 
forget, like many another; you iud^e of your 
fault by its consequences. The deceit and dis- 
obedience would have beejx just the same whether 
it was found out or not. And, remember, there 
was one Eye upon you all the time, from whom 
nothing ean be hid. But how you could for a 
moment think of climbing to your bedroom by 
that tree I cannot imagine. It is the greatest 
wonder that you did not fall and break your 
neck." 

•* I did nearly fall," said Cecil, almost shudder- 
ing at the remembrance of what at the time had 
not given him the slightest imeasiness. 

"Cecil, I wish I could trust you as I do your 
brother ; he has never deceived me." 

Dr. Carey paused for a moment, and then he 
went on in a low, fervent tone, — 

•* I do think, if anything could console me for 
the loss of the one dearest on earth, it would be 



to see my boys daily and hourly strivine: to live in 
the fear of God ; showing by their daily cr.ndiict 
that they know that this life is no-*^ all ; but 
that by conscientiously fulfilling its duties, they 
are preparing for that other and better life that 
is to come. Cecil Yemon, will you try so to Hve, 
for your mother's sake, for your own sake, for 
your Saviour's sake ? " 

Dr. Carey rose, and laying his two hands on the 
boy's shoulders, looked straight into his eyes 
for a minute, and then tumea away and left the 
room without another word. 

Dr. Carey's manner, as well as his words, 
impressed Cecil considerably ; and as he sat down 
by the window again, he sank into deeper thought 
than was at all usual with him. What if he were 
to follow his master's advice and turn over a new 
leaf, not outwardly only, but inwardly ? Dr. 
Carey had mentioned his mother's name, and of 
one thing Cecil was sure, that nothing would 
please her better than to see both him and Hugh 
pay more regard to the gentle, earnest teaching 
they had ever received from her lips. Nothiuc 
grieved her more than when her children did 
wrong. And Cecil almost resolved that he would 
decide so as to please her. 

Ah, but it was only almost ! for there came the 
thought, what would the other boys say if he, the 
foremost in every lark, were to forsake theml 
Jack Parker's doing so was bad enough ; but it 
would be ten times worse in him. Besides, he had 
always cried out so against the good ones, that he 
should be ashamed to join them now. Still there 
was Dr. Carey's threat ; how should he get erer 
that ? Well, he would really try what he could 
do next term. 

Cecil had plenty of time for aulet thought, fer 
he was kept there the whole aay with nothhig 
to do. 

Dr. Carey had a word to say to Crawford as well 
as to Cecil Yemon ; but it was not until eveniug 
that he met with him alone. The boy was passing 
on with merely a recognition of the master, but 
Dr. Carey stopped him. 

" Sti^ a moment, Crawford ; I want to speak to 
you. How was it that you knew so much of 
Yemon junior's proceedings the last day or two?" 

** Because, sir, I ^bb sure some mischief was 
brewing, and so I kept a good look-out." 

" And when you had found out all you could, 
you went and told Mr. Fairbum. Was that it ? " 

"Yes, sir," replied Crawford, looking up with 
a self-satisfied air; "and I was right to tell, 
wasn't I, sir ? " 

" Certainly, if you told from the right motive, 
Crawford. If, by speaking of Cecil's faults, your 
sole wish was to prevent him going farther in a 
wrong course, then you would have been perfectly 
right. But if that had been your motive you 
would have come straight to Mr. Fail burn or me 
as soon as you missed Cecil from prayers ; instead 

of which you waited till Pray what did you 

find out by watching ? " 
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"Well, sir, I did miss Cecil from prayers, and 
tben I was sure there was something amiss ; so I 
stayed awake to listen, and x heard him — indeed, 
I saw him, for I opened onr window and looked 
out— I saw him cUmb the tree and get into his 
bedroom ; and then the next day I watched him 
go out and bring in the bottle of wine ; and then 
last night they had a regular feast, for I just 
peeped into their room and saw them at it. So I 
thought it was time some one should know, sir." 

" And what business had you to break rides, in 
order to watch others doing the like ? Who made 
you a spy over other boys' actions ? " 

"No one, sir.. But don't you think Cecil 
Vernon did wrong ? " 

" Of course Cecil Vernon did wrong. He has 
been maintaining a course of deceit which has 
ained and grieved me very much. But because 
e was wroMg it does not follow you were right, 
Crawford. You might have prevented much of it 
if you had liked ; and I want to know why you 
did mt mention it when you first discovered there 
waa anything wrong ? " 

" Why, you see, sir, I owed Cecil a grudge for 
that caricature business ; and I was not going to 
stop, him going the whole length of the scrape, ^ 
he nad a mind to. " 

, " All. j now we eome at the motive— revenge ! 
Oh, what can I do to make you boys love ouq 
another in word and deed ? And so, Crawford, you 
have cherished angry feelings against your school- 
fellow all this whQe, and taken this mean way of 
revenging yourself I That your tale was true does 
not Bwke your share in the matter any better. If 
you are so unforgiving^ how can yon expect to be 
forgive ? Never let me hear another tale from 
your lips again, if you can bring |io better motive 
than this." 

Crawford was rather crestfallen : he had not 
expected Dr. Carey would read him so thoroughly. 
Hr, ^airbum hact praised him for haying told; 
but the head master blamed him instead. 

After, that,. Dr. Carey was always careful to 
call over the names, morning and evening, him- 
self: and there was no escapmg .the e.ajgle eye of 
the head master. 

DESPISE NOBODY. 
Translated from the Swedish the 
Baroness Stanislas Barnekow. 

A LITTLE lady, finely drest, one day 

From her Bonne's " side so eaily slipped away; 

She felt so happy, filled with ^ildish glee, 

Away she went, with footsteps light and free; 

Till, deep down in the forest s shade, she met 

A ragjpfed child; one of the tattered set 

She ozt had heard the serraBts sending back, 

" Get out from our great gates, you beggar pack ! " 

His hands were filled with flowerets : she forgot 

He was a stranger beggar; of the lot 

She begged one ; and he, much denied before, 

Looked at the blossoms ; they were all his store ; 



But at the little maiden's next request. 
Quickly and joyfully he gave his best. 

And on together through the woods with joy 
Wandered the little lady and the boy : 
(0 freedom ! dear to every one thou art, — 
No earthly spiendour has in thee a part :) 
They chase the butterfly, they find new flowers. 
Beaming o'er hill and aale, through sunny hours. 
And now th ^y spring o'er streamlets in the glen. 
And endless questions ask each other then. 
" Why is your coat so ragged, thin, and bare ? 
Can you not get some better clothes to wear ?" 
" Why do you live in such a splendid hall 
While mother's cottage is so very small ? 
Perhaps you are an angel P sister mine 
Sings of the angels beautiful and fine." 

""No ! angels must have wings; but sometimes I 

Think I shall one day too have wings and fly : 

Then when I am an angel you shall be 

With me ; and then my * Sonne * I will not see, 

And Tou shall have a towered castle there." 

" And you shall have a long'homed stag ; see where 

He springs ; and look— look ! there are others now 

Hiding away beneath the leafy bough ; 

Come, let us seek them." So, in pleasant talk. 

The little ones went on their happy walk ; 

Till the swan came and laid her down to rest. 

And till the blackbird sought her hidden nest. 

The flowerets closed their eyes, and all was sdll 

In every dale and valley, glen and hill. 

Then the .gijn sank ; yet on and on they went. 
Free from all care, and full of sweet content, 
And dark and dim became that forest land : 
" Oh, look at those long phadows ! take my hand: 
What haye ^ou in your bag ? do let me see ; 
Ah, can yod not spare dne small cake to me P" 
He laughed, then took his bag the little lad, 
\ And gave for answer of the best he had : 
Upon a stone his store he quickly spread, 
And the rich- girl ate of the poor boy*s bread : 
" Take what you will," he said, ** I pray you eat; 
To you belongs half of this bread so sweet." 
And hungry with her walk, the little maid 
I Gladly the beggar b<^*s request obeyed. 

"Ah! if I had a little water too I" 
She murmiSured. Siaid the boy, I'll bring H you : 
It spring here Mah and godd«" Quickly a cap ' 
iOut of bufoh bark he made; filling it up 
With water :eool, to his nem friend in haste 
He gave.the draught, far better to her taste 
Than richest wine. And off again they ^et, 
Walking until the ^und with dew was wet. 
" I am so tired," said she. •* Then you shall sleep ; ' ' 
Lie down, and I watch over you will keep ; 
Nought shall disturb you as you slumber here. 
Believe me, you have nothing now to fear." ' 
" Where shall I sleep P the moon shines clear and 
bright. 

And yet no bed you have for me to-night !" 

His bag and tattered coat he took, and made 

Into a pillow ; then he gently laid 

Down on the couch the weary curly head, 

While soft as eider was the mossy bed. 

And then the boy, with accents clear and mild. 

Said gently, " God protect and bless His child!" 
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The little maiden heard him with Burpriae, 
Then quickly closed her weary droopmg eyes. 
The loni; fringed lashes on the fair cheek Uy, 
And tir^d with the wanderings of the day, 
Secure and smilingly she slumbered there ; 
Yes, surely God lud heard the poor boy's prayer ; 
And he his watch so nobly, wisely kep^ 
Ghiarding his little friend while now she slept. 

But to tiie rich man's eyes n« slumber oame 

The whole night through ; he called for her by name ; 

His only chid, his darling, loved so well, 

Lost ! lost ! and at the thought his spirits fell. 

And then the " Bonne," all trembling and in tears. 

Quite terror-stricken with her inward fears. 

With inc(^erent language urged on all 

The crowd of servants ; they obeyed her caU, 

And through the night searched ail the oountoy round. 

But all in Tain ; the child could not be found. 

The father then set out, with staff in hand, 

Besolred to seek her over all the land; 

With anxious heart he took his dreary way 

Tfafough the dim woods, just at the dawn of day. 

And now the east was flushed with rosy light, 

And pleasant breeses stirred the green leaves bright; 

Till in his splendour rose the king of day. 

And from on high sent down his cheering ray. 

Then hurriedly set out the faithful hound, 

Bejoicing when the lost child's track he found; 

Back to his master he returned, and seemed 

So glad, he almost human might be deemed: 

He leaped upon him, as if he would say, 

" I know where she is now, do come away ! " 

And then the track the father followed too; 

And soon a ragged boy came into view, 

Seat^ against a stem, with stick in hand, 

Ajid deep sunk down in dreams' mysterious land. 

And by his side— oh ! then what saw he there ? 

His only child, his darling jewel fair ! 

Fresh as a rose, she lay in happy dreams. 

Her red lips kissed by the sun's golden beams. 

Which peeped between the green leaves' dewy folds. 

And in ner hands the blossoms still she holds. 

Now san^ the nightingale her trill of joy. 

And hastily uprose the sleeping boy ; 

Looked at the sleeping child, and with a bound 

Stood by the side of that great noble hound. 

He had been frightened at him oft before. 

When turned b^k from the rioh man's castle door; 

But now all fear has vanished, as he stands 

Close to the dog, his beech twig in his hsjidB. 

All thb the father saw ; filled with delight. 
He looked on charmed, — oh! was it not a sight 
Worthy a better world P Then to his breast, 
With tearful haste, his darling ehild he pressed; 
While she, affectionate and innocent, 
fielated how the past day she had spent; 
And then quite wearied out with childish joy. 
Secure had slept, protected by the boy. 
And thou may'st guess how the proud father's heart 
Felt, and how each word pierced him like a dart. 
The little pair he took in either hand, 
Knowing that one of this scorned beggar band 
Must, after God, be thanked; so ba& he went 
Unto his home, a changed man, and content. 

BLLIV I. TUPFBB. 



AN HISTOHICAL EXEECISE. 

Thb initials of the foUowing names will give the 
name of a patriotic heroine : — 

1. A city taken after a protracted siege. 

2. The king of Mercia who established Peter's pence. 

3. An ancient and celebrated queen of Caria. 

4. A noted naval commander. 

6. Grecian games said to have been instituted in 
honour of Jupiter. 

6. A system or law introduced in the reign of Wil- 
liam L 

7. King John of Engrland's victim. 

8. A remarkable era in English history. 

9. The first king of Athens. 

X. K. 



THE EEST THAT EBMAINETH. 

WB1.BT-HBAJITBD pilgrims, with many cares 
opprest. 

Forget not there remaineth for ^ou a perfect rest ; 
Bough is your path, and lonely it often may appear; 
But home, sweet home, awaits you, and home is draw- 
ing near. 

Around earth's fairest pleasures some thought of 

sadness winds; 
The hand that plucks the rosebud a thorn too often 

finds; . . , 

WhCTi brightly glows the sunshine, the shadows softly 

And time is ever working swift changes for us alL 

But in the land before us all is pure and bright ; 
Its summer has no winter, its radiant day no night ; 
Peace, like a tranquil river, serenely, sweetly flows, 
Not passing storm can ruffle its exquisite repose. 

Ifow is the time for conflict; soon will the crown be 
ours: 

Life's truest joys must wither; above are fhdeless 
flowers : 

Here loved ones often leave us, and sorrow fills our 
heart; 

There friends will meet, and never know what it is 
to part. 

Take thy way, weary pilgrims, press onwards day by 
day; 

The rest that yet remaineth will all vour toils repay; 
Onlv a few more footsteps along life s dusty road. 
Ana then the home you long for will be your loved 
abode. bbtta lbioh. 
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DAISY'S POETUNE. 

By the Author of "Doba Selwyn/' 
Wilton," &c 



'Eknest 



Chapter XXIIL— Thb Summer Cloud. 



Have yon not often observed in the snmmer-time 
that when the sky is the clearest, and the weather 
seems the fairest, a dark cloud will suddenly 
gather over the bright blue heavens, casting its 



[daisy WATCniVO FOR DR. WBST'S RBTURV.] 

shadow over the earth, and telling oi the storm 
which is already on its way f 

It is a picture of what freouently happens in 
our daily hfe. Just when we feel very happy and 
comfortable, some little trouble comes, wnich is 
only the herald of greater ones that are foUowing 
in its train. 

It was sunshine now in Mr. Raymond's home. 
Business was prosperous, Winifred was growing 
stronger, Daisy's cheerful ways and simple pie^ 
were worth far more than the imaginary fortune 
which she might have brought with her, and Mr. 
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Kaymond and his wife were not only enjoying the 
present, but also indulging in one or two pleasanti 
although sober dreams of the future. 

The first interruption to this home-peace was 
Mr. Raymond's serious and lengthened illness. 
This was a period of trial and anxiety to all the 
family, but especially to Mrs. Raymond who, in 
addition to nursing her husband, had the diffi- 
culty of procuring a suitable person to manage the 
business during nis absence from it. The young 
man whom she ensaged was well recommended, 
and was so plausible and attractive in his manner, 
that no one could well object to him. Yet Mrs. 
Raymond instinctively felt a distrust, which she 
could not explain, nor justify even to herself, and 
which she did not therefore name to anybody. 
She was obli^^ed to leave the charge of the shop 
entirely to him, for even if she had had leisure to 
look after it, it would not have been of the least 
use, for she was as ignorant as a child of the busi- 
ness, and of all relating to it ; so she could only 
trust that all would turn out, in the end, for the 
best 

There was, however, no lack of help in-drors, 
for Mrs. Denham was there from morning to night, 
sharing Mrs. Raymond's labours in the sick room, 
as well as assisting Phillis down-stairs ; and Aunt 
Lucy, as soon as me heard of her brother*s illness, 
set off immediately to render whatever service she 
could. She was an excellent housekeeper, and 
readily took all that department into her own 
hands ; and she also relieved Mrs. Raymond of 
any care about Winifred or Daisy. Blessed with 
unfailing good humour, and having at her command 
a constant stock of livelv conversation, she kept 
the two little girls from being dull by furnishing 
them with plenty of employment and amusement. 

Aunt Lucy could not help noticing the unob- 
trusive, yet evident change in her brother's family 
since her last visit to it. It was a change rather 
perhaps to be felt than to be seen, for when she 
tried to define it to herself, she found a difficulty 
in describing it in words. A little leaven had 
leavened the whole lump, but so gently, so imper- 
ceptibly, that it was only by comparing the pre- 
sent with the past, that she could convince herself 
that there was any alteration. 

There was a higher tone of thought and feeling 
in both her brother and his wife, and a frank 
desire through all the little household to be 
guided by God's will in the trifling details of 
everyday duty, which very much impressed Aunt 
Lucy, especially when viewed in connection with 
her brother's illness. For though Mr. Raymond 
was not a man to say a great deal about himself, 
he did not hesitate, when apprehensive that he 
might soon be dying, to avow his simple but joy- 
ful dependence upon Jesus as his all-sufficient and 
ever-present Saviour, and to express his confident 
astftirance that, if it pleased God to call him hence, 
he should depart to be ** with Christ, which is far 
better." 

Aunt Lucy believed herself to be a Christian, 



but she had hitherto relied very much on the 
forms of religion, apart from its vitality and power. 
It was a happy thing for her to be brought now 
into close contact with those to whom the Saviour 
was a living, X)ersonal friend, and who were 
lovingly endeavouring to mould their conduct 
after His own winning and beautiful example. 

But she did not know — I don't think any one 
knew— how much of this was owing to Daisy's 
quiet influence in the family. The dew falls so 
noiselessly during the silent hours, that its 
mission is perceived more in its results than in 
its operations, and the flowers drink in its in- 
vigorating virtue, unconscious where the good 
that they are getting comes from. 



Chapter XXIV.~Mrs. Raymond's Misgivings. 

Mr. Raymond slowly gained strength, but he 
was stiU so weak that Dr. West advised change 
of air as the means most likely to benefit him ; 
and Aunt Lucy was on the point of returning 
home, to make arrangements for his removal to 
the seaside, when a fresh trouble arose, which 
hindered for the present the completion of her 
purpose. 

Mrs. Raymond's misgivings respecting the shop 
assistant unfortunately proved to be correct. 
Scarcely was Mr. Raymond sufficiently recovered 
to inquire a little into business matters when the 
young man suddenly absconded, having robbed 
Mr. Raymond of a far larger sum than he could 
afford to lose, especially with the additional ex- 
penses of his illness. 

At another time, when Mr. Raymond was well, 
and could 'have set himself to repair the effects of 
the young man's misdoing, a trouble like this 
would have been of less consequence than now, 
when his nerves were so sensitive to the slightest 
annoyance, and when he had no physical energy 
with which to contend with discouragements. 
Though he tried to be calm and patient, and 
though he found a new and sweet relief in casting 
all his care upon One who cared for him, still, in 
his weak condition, the matter harassed him not 
a little, and his visit to the seaside was forced to 
be postponed until home affairs were, in some 
measure, put straight. 

"I am very sorry it has happened so," said 
Dr. West, kindly, "for I hoped that a few weeks' 
change would set you up for the winter ; and the 
season is now so far advanced that it will soon be 
too late for you to go away with that object." 

"Well, never mind, doctor," said Mr. Ray- 
mond, cheerfully, "it is God's will and not my 
choice, that I am prevented leaving home, so we 
must just believe tnat it is all rightly ordered for 
me." 

"My good friend, that is true enough in one 
sense," was the answer, "but God works, you 
know, through the use of means." 

" I know He does," replied Mr. Raymond, " so 
you must prescribe for me at home, instead of 
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sending me ofif to inhale the sea breezes ; and, if 
He sees fit, He can bless the one as well as the 
other." 

Dr. West drove thoughtfully away. 

"I had no idea," he said to himself, 'Hhat 
Eaymond was a religious man : however, it is as 
as well that he is, poor fellow, for I am not at all 
sanguine about him at present. He may take a 
turn for the better, or *' 

Wise and clever as Dr. West undoubtedly was, 
he had not yet learnt the simple lesson that God's 
grace is as much needed to help us to live rightly, 
as to enable us to die comfortably. 

Mr. Raymond met with a more trustworthy 
person to attend to his shop until he should be 
able himself to resume the management of it ; but 
whether it was that the business had suffered 
through his not having been in it, or that a rival 
chemist who had lately started in the same 
vicinity had drawn away some of his custom, 
could not easily be decided ; but it was certain 
that the weekly proceeds were considerably below 
what they used to be. He longed to be strong 
enough to take the entire control of his business 
again ; but meanwile all he could do was to trust 
and wait 

As soon as Mr. Eaymond was able to take an 
interest in all that was going on, Winifred and 
Daisy were nice companions for him, and they all 
spent many happy hours together. They were 
always ready to road aloud to Mr. Raymond, 
or to talk to him, or to write letters for him, 
or to pursue their studies with him, or to do 
anything, in short, that would make the time less 
wearisome to him. 

"Papa," said Winifred, ©ne day, **I hardly 
know how to wish that you may be quite well again. 

"Why not, my dear?" 

"Because it is so nice to have you up here, all 
to ourselves, and when you get better, you will, 
always be down in that tiresome shop.*' 

"Tiresome s^op ! oh, thoughtless little Winnie, 
if it were not for tJuitf where would all your 
breakfasts and dinners come from, do you sup- 
pose?" 

" Oh, Winifred does not stoop to think of such 
vulgar things as eating and drinking," said Daisy, 
menily. 

" No, of course not ; it is so very unpoetical," 
said Winifred. 

"I am afraid we must accept the prose, as 
well as the poetry of life," said Mr. Raymond, 
smiling, " and as long as we require food, we shall 
need the wherewithal to get it.' 

" And therefore we must have a shop. That 
is what you call an inference, Daisy, isn't it ? " 
said Winifred, laughing at Daisy's well-known 
partiality for " hard words." 

"It is the truth, whatever else you call it," 
answered Daisy. 

" Yes, I suppose it is ; but, oh Daisy ! when 
your fortune comes, we shall give up the shop, 
and have a carriage instead." 



"Yes, when it comes 1" repeated Daisy. 
"But,— 

* When will that be P said the bells of Stepney ; 
I do not know, said the great beU of Bow.' " 

Chapter XXV. — Jack's Coi^fession. 

Daisy was at the drawing-room window one'after- 
noon, watering the plants, when Dr. West's 
brougham stopped at the door. Turning round 
to Mr. Raynaond and Winifred, who were both 
quietly reading, she exdaimed, "Here is Dr. 
West again ! How strange that he should come 
twice in one day ! " 

"He must have forgotten that he was here 
this morning," said Winifred, looking up. 

"I dare say he wants to speak to me about 
some new patient," said Mr. Raymond. 

Dr. West came in with his quick, but quiet 
step, saying, " You will wonder to see me again, 
but if you are able to go out to-morrow, I have 
promised to take you to a poor lad who is dying, 
and who is very anxious to speak to you." 

f ' Who is he ? " asked Mr. Raymond, in seme 
surprise. 

"His name is John Spence; he has been a 
very wild, unsteady youth, and he is sinking now 
&om the effects of an old blow, got, I expect, in 
some drunken quarrel." 

" But what does he want with me f '* said Mr. 
Raymond, not just then remembering the boy's 
name. 

" I fancv it is a confession of some sort which 
the thought of death has frightened him into 
making ; he said he could not die easy unless he 

told you all about Harry Somebody : eh, 

young lady, what do you know about it ? " 

This question was occasioned by Daisy uncon- 
sciously springing forward, with eager uplifted 
face, and with half-opened lips, that but waited 
for an opportunity of speaking." 

"Oh, isn't he called Jack ?^' she said, "and 
isn't it about some money that was stolen once 
out of a letter ? " 

" I really don't know about the theft, nor yet 
whether he is called Jack," said the doctor, 
amused and interested by the evident exeite- 
ment of the little girls ; "but you are probably 
correct in both instances. Is thw Jack a particu- 
lar friend of yours ? " 

"Oh, no," answered Winifred, "but the other 
boy is ; at least," she said, afraid whether such 
an avowal was quite befitting a young lady; 
" at least, we care very much about Harry, and 
would give almost anything to be sure that he 
did not take the money." 

Mr. Raymond informed the doctor, in a few 
words, of the circumstance of the lost money, 
and of Harry's flight, mentioning how unwilling 
both Daisy and Winifred were to believe he was 
really guilty. " But I do not see," he added, 
"that Jacks confession, whatever it may be, is 
at all likely to clear Harry's character." 
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" Oh, papa ! why Hot ? " said Winifred, in a 
disappointed tone. 

** Because, my dear, Harry could not have run 
off by the train without money, and he had not 
any of his own at the time : his mother is quite 
positive about that" 

Then why do you thinlc Jack wants to tell 
you, papa ? " 

"Why, most probably, that Harry and he, as 
I have always suspected, were partners in the 
dishonesty. I expect ikej shared the stolen 
property, and that Jack, having assisted Harry 
to decamp with his portion, was crafty enough to 
lay all the blame on Harry's shoulders." 

"Yes, your explanation is, no dpubt, the true 
one," said Dr. West ; and Winifred silently and 
sorrowfully assented to it. 

But Daisy would not give up her &ith in Harnr 
for all the Dr. Wests in the world ; she said, 
"No, I cannot believe that Harry is a thief until 
we an quite sure that he took the money.*' 

"Quite right," said Dr. West^ smilmg; and, 
shakinghands with her as he prepared to leave, 
" It is JSnglish law not to account a* man guilty 
until he ia proved to be so. There is something 
very refreshing in the romance of young people,** 
he said, with another smile, to Mr. Raymond, as 
he hastQy bade him " Good morning." 

Daisy was half offended with him. 

"I am sure I am not at all romantic,** she 
said, " indeed, it is what I very much dislike ; 
but gentlemen always say such things on purpose 
to tease you.*' 

It was a considerable trial of patience for Daisy 
and Winifred to wait until the next morning 
before they could hear what Jack would divulge 
to Mr. Raymond. 

But to-morrow came at leneth, though it seemed 
unusually tardy in its arrivtd ; and it was with 
extreme satisfaction that Winifred and Daisy 
watched Mr. Raymond driving away with Dr. 
West in the direction of Jack Spence's dwelling. 
And they did little else during the next hour and 
a half, but either stand by the window looking 
for his return, or idly speculate on what would 
be the results of his visit. 

Daisy rushed to the street door when the 
sound of wheels was again heard before it, and a 
minute or two afterwards rushed up-stairs again 
with equal velocity, shouting out, " Oh, Winnie, 
Winnie, we were right, after all I Harry didn't 
steal the money 1 ** 

Winifred*s cheeks flushed, and her eyes bright- 
ened. " Oh, Daisy, are you not glad ? " was her 
answer; and then she heaved a little sigh of 
relief at finding their suspense thus happily 
ended. 

Our readers, having known the secret all along, 
will not be as pleasantly surprised as Daisy and 
Winifred were by the revelation of Harry's inno- 
cence. Mr. Raymond certainly had no cause to 
complain of an inattentive audience while he 
narrated what passed in his interview with Jack 



Spence, for the two girls listened with an eager- 
ness that could not afford to lose a single word. 
It is not however necessary that we should repeat 
it with equal minuteness, because the facts have 
been already told in these pages ; and we need 
only say that Jack fully exonerated Harry from 
all blame in the appropriation of the missipg 
money, and indeed from any consciousness of its 
being stolen. He idso expressed his regret that 
Harry was not now at home to profit by this 
truthful confession. 

" He is sorry then for what he did, papa ?" 
Mr. Raymond shook his head. 
" I dare not say so much as that, my dear. 
He appeared to think that by reinstating Harry 
in our favour, he sufficiently atoned for all his 
iirjustice towards him ; but as to having any sense 
of his sin in God's, sight, he seemed as far from 
it as a venr heathen might be." 

" Poor boy ! " said Winifred, softly. 
" You may well call him so," said her father, 
"for he would scarcely suffer me to say a w<wd 
to him about the love of Jesus in dying for us ; 
he was no worse than other folks, he said ; indeed, 
he was better than many who boasted of their 
goodness, and could die in peace, thank God, 
with everybody I " 

There is no perfect pleasure in this world. 
Daisy and Winifred's joy respecting Harry, was 
not only damped by the thought that he was too 
far away for the good news to reach him, but it 
was also clouded by the sorrow which they now 
Mt for poor Jack. He died a day or two after 
Mr. Raymond's interview with him. The good 
clergyman, at Mr. Raymond's request, had visited 
him, and was not without some hope respecting 
him, but whether Jack was really changed for 
the better, no one could say with certainty. A 
life of ungodliness, closed by a death of apparent 
indifference, affords but poor comfort to thought- 
ful survivors. 

Harry's mother was very thankful when she 
learnt that her boy was free from all charge of 
dishonesty ; although the trouble of not knowing 
where he was, nor whether he was even alive, 
of course still remained. But it was a trouble 
that was blessed to her, for it had led her to see 
how faulty she had been in the training of her 
children; and this produced, not only more 
meekness, and submissiveness of spirit, but also 
the prayerful endeavour to better act otU the 
religion, which she was always ready, and rightly 
ready, to talk about. She allowed herself, now, 
to tnink with greater hopefulness of his safe and, 
perhaps, speedy return. Since one burden — the 
burden of his supposed theft — had been lifted ofT 
her mind, why should she not trust that her 
prayers for his preservation and restoral to his 
home would, in God's good time, be answered ? 
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Chapter XXVI.— A New Trotjblb. 

'*I AM sore there is something the matter, 
Daisy.'' 

* * Yes, I am afraid there is," answered Daisy, 
wish we knew what it is. Papa looks so 
very, very grave, and mamma's eyes were so red 
this morning when she came down to breakfast, 
that she mnst have been crying." 

I think that large business-looking letter on 
Monday brought some bad news," said Daisy, 
thonghtfully. 

"Why? Oh, I recollect that papa seemed 
very much surprised and annoyed when he 
opened it, and he certainly has not been at all 
cheerfnl since.'* 

"He sighed dreadfully yesterday when he 
thought nobody heard him," said Daisy; "and 
he has been writing several letters, and looking 
over such lots of accounts." 

"Tes, and Dr. West said he was not to think 
abont anything until he was stronger. It mnst 
be something serious, Daisy, because he always 
minds what Dr. West says." 

** Could not you ask your mamma ? " 

" I asked Phillis to-day whether she knew, 
and she said, 'My ^ear, there is not anything 
that you need concern yourself about;' and 
when Phillis speaks in that way, and says ' my 
dear ' there is no getting any more out of her." 

** No,** said Daisy with a half-smile, " you may 
just as well try to move a rock, as to move 
Phillis, when she has made up her mind to be 
sUent." 

" So I told her I should ask mamma, and then 
she said, ' Don't you tease your mamma with any 
questions ; she has enough to trouble her just now 
without that.' ** 

Admitting that wnulhing troubled her, you 
see,** said Daisv. 

** Yes, I wish we could find out what it is." 

'* It is most likely some large bill which your 
papa has to pay sooner than he expected, and 
for which he has not sui&cient money," said 
Daisy. 

Daisy's supposition was so near the truth, that 
as children say she was " burning." 

"Oh, if that is all, he can soon borrow some," 
said Winifred. "Aunt Lucy has plenty in the 
bank, and of course she would not mind lending 
it to papa for a time. " 

Winifred easily disposed of the guessed-at 
difficulty, but Daisy, a little more experienced 
in the ways of the world, was not quite so £an- 
guine. While her mother was living, she had 
sometimes known what it was to want money for 
real necessaries without being able to obtain it ; 
and she thought in her own mind that if Mr. 
Raymond was simply in want of money, which 
he could readily borrow and repay, neither he 
nor his wife would be in the troubled perplexity 
which Winifred and she could not avoid 
observing. 



It is very doubtful how long Winifred would 
have been able to refrain from "teasing** her 
mamma with "questions,** so it was fortunate 
that her forbearance was soon rendered needless, 
by Mrs. Raymond very (]juietly, but very sorrow- 
fully, telling her and Daisy what this new trouble 
was which was casting its dark shadow over their 
happy home. 



THE BEOKEN VASE. 
(Written at the Age of Eleven.) 

In Thbbb Chapters.— Chapter II. 

When May woke up in the morning she remem- 
bered yesterday with grief, and when she was 
dressed, cried bitterly to think of her naughti- 
ness. She went down-stairs to breakfast with a 
heavy heart; but her uncle. did not notice her 
red eyes, and his kind "Good morning, May," 
and kiss, comforted her. 

At prayers May was particularly attentive, and 
her eyes did not wander to the cat by the firc^ nor 
to Frisk, the dog, but she listened with great 
earnestness to the Psalms her uncle read, and was 
much better by the time she sat down to break* 
fast 

"May," said her uncle at breakfast, as he 
helped her to some nice bacon, "I am going to 
your aunt Edith's this morning ; would you like 
to come with me, dear ? " 

Of all things in the world May liked best it was 
going to see her aunt Edith and her cousins. What 
delightful games they had in the swing !— what 
romping in the woods ! (for it was in the midst of 
the country) ; — what games on the lawn in front 
of th^ir house I what beautiful cherries and straw- 
berries aunt Edith had to offer 1 — what large cakes 
and pies ! and what gamed in the field and drives 
in the carriage ! Oh, it was delightful to go and 
see them, so you may not wonder to hear that 
May jumped up off her chair at the thought, and 
ran to her uncle, laughing^ clapping her hands, 
and jumping for joy. 

" Oh, uncle Charley, do you really mean to 
take me thereto-day ?" said she, in great delight. 

"I do indeed intend. May, to take you there 
to spend the day with your aunt and cousins ; it 
will be very nice to-day, as your aunt sent me a 
letter last night, asking you and me there all 
day, as they are going into the woods, and will 
take their dinner with them. It will be very 
pleasant ; you will enjoy it, May.** 

"Delightful ! delightful !" exclaimed May, in 
an ecstasy. " It wUl be delicious. Oh, how 
nice ! I'm so glad, uncle.'* 

"Well, May, "said Mr. Hargrave, "Ishallnot 
start until eleven o'clock, so you may amuse your- 
self until then, if you like, in the drawing-room, 
only don't meddle with anything that is on the 
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mantelpiece or cheffonier. Ton may read the 
the books that are on the table, bnt on no account 
touch anything else. Yon may take your doll in 
there too, if you like ; but if you were to disobey 
me, May, and break or spoil anything there of 
value, I should not let you go with me to-day, 
mind that, I shall be busy in my study tUl 
eleven, and when that strikes I shall come and 
tell you to put on your thin^ to go. Mind, 
May ; I am not too stem or stnct with yon, for I 
love you, dear, with tJl my heart, but I must be 
minded.'* 

May sprang into lus arms, and received a warm 
kiss, and then, taking her large wax doll, ran 
to the drawing-room, and her uncle went to his 
study. May played with her doll very quietly 
for a time, forgetting all about the affair of the 
cherries in this unexpected pleasure. Soon, how- 
ever, she got tired and restless, little body as she 
was, threw her doll down, and went to the table, 
and took a book to read. That did not last long 
either, and putting it down, took up another, to 
see if it was more interesting ; but no, it was not 
to May's fancy ; at last, as she was glancing over 
the pages of another, she saw a part whidi she 
thought she liked, and sitting down again, read a 
good piece of that. At last, getting tired, she 
put that book down, and again taking her doll, 
be^n arranging its hair. But all she could do 
to it, it would not curl as she wanted it to ; she 
wanted it one way, it woi^ld go another. It was 
real hair, as it was a beautifiu large doll, almost 
as big as herself, very heavy, with legs and arms 
•f wax, brown hair and blue eyes, rosy cheeks 
and small mouth ; it could cry, walk, and speak. 
May dressed it in long clothes one day and short 
the next It was May's companion and friend ; 
it accompanied her in all her walks, and wherever 
she went. It had a large cradle and perambu- 
lator, and a sunshade, and even gloves. May 
could make it sit up in its perambulator, and 
people often took it for a baby. May had had 
this beautiful doll given her by her uncle ; he 
had given a great sum of money for it, and was 
pleased when he saw her like it so much, as he 
had taken a fancy to it himself, and he and May 
called it ''the old playfellow ;" its real name was 
"Snowbelle," as it was as white as snow. May 
took it up again, and with its own tiny brush 
and comb tried to make its curls sit as she 
wanted them to. She put on pink ribbon, that 
would not do ; blue, that would LOt ; green, that 
was worse ; at last, out of temper with Snowbelle 
and herself, she threw it down in her own care- 
less way. It struck a beautiful Chinese vase of 

rit value and worth ; it was her uncle's, and 
prized it more than almost anything in the 
room ; it had been made a present to him by his 
brother, who had gone to China, and had brought 
it back for him on his return from his first voyage. 
He was now dead, and that was the only thing 
Mr. Hargrave had to remember him by. ■ He 
thought such a great deal of it, that he would not 



let any of the servants touch or dust it, unles^ 
he were near. You may fancy how frightened 
May must have been to see this beautiful thing 
with its top smashed off and front knocked out. 
She then looked at her doll ; no injury had been 
done to that ; but what was she to do ? 

''I can never tell him," said May, at last 
''What shall I say? Stop a minute; I know 
what I'll do. m pick up all the broken pieces, 
and wrap them in paper, and throw them in the 
dust-hole. They'll never be noticed, and 1*11 put 
the other part behind this heavy, thick curtain ; 
it won't be seen or missed, and I'll put this chair 
in its place. Oh dear me, it seems as if I am to 
fall into some mischiefl I cannet tell unde, or 
I shan't go to aunt's. I'll tell him any other 
time, but to-day I can't, it's impossible, or if I 
do, there's no going to aunt Edith's. I'll tell 
him to-morrow, but how dreadfully angry he'll 
be, though ! He's so proud of that old Chinese 
thing. Well, I couldn't help it, that's quite 
certain, for it was all through that Tiaughty 
Snowbelle. Naughty doll ! she shall be well 
punished for her obstinacy. The bad child ! not 
to hold her head still while I put her hair 
straight! Come here, Snowbelle,** and May, 
taking Snowbelle, put her in a comer of the 
room, saying, *' Stand there, Miss ; naughty doll, 
how dare you behave so ? I'll leave you at home 
by yourself. Miss, for tumbling back on to that 
vase. I should like to know what uncle Charles 
would say to it ;" and all the while poor Snow- 
belle stood in disgrace with the same pretty smile 
on her fair face, and not hearing a word that 
May said. 

At last May had the satisfaction to hear the 
hall clock strike eleven. "Now I'm going," 
said she, jumping up as her uncle entered the 
room, and taking May by the hand, said, " Come, 
May, it is time to go ; but first I must look on 
the mantelpiece and cheffonier, to see if any 
things are broken.** 

Her uncle looked carefdlly, and did not miss 
his vase at all, which made May verjr glad, and 
when her uncle had looked, he said, kissing 
May, " I am glad, my dear little niece, to find I 
can tmst you uone in the drawing-room ; nothing 
is touched here, I can see ; now come and get 
ready. Is our friend Snowbelle going f '* 

'* No, uncle ; there she is in the comer, '* said 
May, pointing to her doll (who still stood there, 
with her pretty face all smiles); "she is not 
going ; she is in disgrace ; she would not stand 
still while her curls were being done, and I told 
her she should not go for it." 

" No, she shan't,** said her uncle ; " she's very 
naughty. Come, May, we will go ; she deserves 
to stay ;** and taking May's hand, they both left 
the room, while poor Snowbelle, if she could have 
spoken at all, would have said, * ' May must not 
either; she broke your China vase ; put Jier in 
the comer;'* but as Snowbelle coida not, the 
poor doU was obliged to be silent, and do what- 
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ever she was ordered, and there May left her, 
standing alone. Cruel May ! to leave her in dis- 
grace, when she ought to have been blamed in- 
stead. 

In the meantime May ran up-stairs, and Mary 
dressed her in a clean white worked frock and 
clear blue sash, a little black silk jacket trimmed 
with beads, and white boota, a little white straw 
hat trimmed with blue flowers and long ends of 
tulle. May's hair was very long, reaching to her 
waist in shining golden curls; she had white 
gloves and a blue parasol, and very pretty she 
looked as she walked along by the side of her 
uncle Charles to the station. When they reached 
it, her uncle got the tickets, and they jumped 
into a first-class carriage. May looked out of the 
window most of the time. Then there was a 
ride to the old farmhouse, where aunt Edith 
and another uncle lived. What hearty shakings 
of hands and kissings between uncle Charles 
and aunt Edith and uncle Herbert the farmer ; 
what hearty welcomes and kisses from the rosy 
country cousins ! May raced about with her 
cousins, quite happy. Soon afterwards, as they 
were all looking over the gate of the lane leading 
to the farm, a large cart and a man driving it 
appeared. 

"Oh, here's the cart," they all shouted, **that 
is to take us to the wood. Oh ! what fun we shall 
have, May, shan't we ? " 

"Yes, yes," cried May; "look, it is now 
standing at the gate, and uncle Herbert is help- 
ing the man to lift those big hampers into it." 

** Yes, those have got our dinner in," cried a 
fat, rosy boy, next to May, whom they called 
Johnny (and who talked of eating more than any- 
thing else). Now I expect we shall start ; shan't 
we, Mary ?" 

"Soon," said Mary, a tall, thoughtful girL 

"Mary, May, Johnny, Lillie, Annie, and 
Susie, are you coming ? " called imcle Herbert. 

"Yes, yes," shouted they all, and were lifted 
one by one into the cart, then uncle Charles and 
aunt Edith. Uncle Herbert took the reins, gave 
the nice brown horse a whip, and off they went 
down the road leading to the wood. May was in 
ecstasies, and all thoughts of cherries, Snowbelle, 
or a broken vase were far away ; laughing and 
joking with her little cousins, she forgot all 
about her poor dolly in disgrace at home, and 
she soon got a colour from the fresh air. 

When they came to the wood, they all jumped 
out of the cart, and ran about ; the horse was 
taken out and tied to a tree, with some nice fresh 
hay to eat ; the children ran about all over the 
woods, till they rang with cries. Uncle Herbert 
and uncle Charles had a good game of hide and 
seek with them among the trees, and when they 
caught uncle Charles or Herbert it was great fun, 
for they hid in such funny places, and bobbed in 
and out of the threat trees. Then they had kiss- 
in-the-ring, and the game of mulberry bush, and 
a Yuiety of other sports, until they were fairly 



tired out. Then they picked bunches of sweet 
wild flowers and strawberries. 

When they were all very hungry, dinner was 
brought out by aunt Editli, and a snowy white 
cloth was laid on the grass ; knives and forks, 
glasses, mugs and plates, pie, sandwiches, a large 
seed-cake, then bottles of ale and ginger beer, 
buns, cherries, strawberries, and raspberries by 
wholesale, little fruit tarts, — a delicious sight, 
you will say, for hungry children. The things 
vanished amazingly, and at last all the hungry 
children said they were satisfied. 

At nine o'clock they all got into the cart again ; 
the hampers were packed up, but were not quite 
so heavy as when they came, and the beautiful 
full moon sent its silvery beams along the road 
and through the trees as they rode home. 

May was fast asleep on her uncle Charles's 
knee, and so were all the other children ; they 
had all spent a happy day in the woods ; the old 
trees bent their oranches and waved a silent 
"adieu," as they turned the end of the road, and 
the old farmhouse appeared in view. The little 
cousins were carried in. Uncle Herbert told his 
man to drive uncle Charles and May to the sta- 
tion, which he did. ella. 

aRACE AND THE LAME MAN, 

Solution of Ninth Piotitre Story. 

Far away from the noise and bustle of dusty and 
busy towns, 

In a tiny low-roofed cottage among the Kentish 
Downs, 

Dwelt a widow and her only child : a little maiden 
fair. 

With an open, smiling countenance, and light 

brown waving hair. 
Once many feet had pattered about that cottage 
door ; 

Only Grace's now were heard— those had passed 
to come no more. 

It was a fair and pleasant morning, the sun was 

shining warm, 
Grace started on an errand with her basket on her 
arm ; 

When, as she crossed the threshold, a poor man, 

lame and old, 
Stopped and begged of her assistance, and his tale 
of sorrow told. 

Now Oracle's heart was feeling; it pained her 
much to see 

A fellow-creature suffering so of want and misery. 
But, alas I it grieved her sadly, oli ! how much 

more, to hear 
A boy's loud mocking tones fall rudely on her ear ! 
But she offered him an oatmeal cake, the best of 

her poor store, 
i" Take this, poor man, 'tis all I have, would I 
could give thee more ! " 
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Bk tears stood in the dd man*8 eyes as, thanking 
ner, he said, 

''This good aSt Jesns will reward, my generous . 
little maid. 

Then the cripple and onr little Grace each went 

npon their way. 
They did not think they destined were to meet 

once more that day. 

Now a foxhound in his kennel sighed his freedom 
to obtain. 

He pnlled his collar this way, that--at last he 

snapped his chain. 
Then tnrongh fields and lanes he hounded, he 

cared not where he went. 
Two men with sticks, though, very soon to fetch 

him hack were sent. 
But no, they could not catch him ; as he dashed on 

his way, 

Down knocked the hoy who made such fun of the 

cripple, straoge to say. 
Just as he a stone was throwing at some old tall 

beeth tree, 

To kill, oh cruel boy ! any birds that there might 
be. 

From the Tillage Grace returning, down the lane 

walked gently on. 
When she was starUed by the hound as it rushed 

swift along. 

She glanced around in wonder, not any one 
seemed near. 

The dog sprang madly towards her, Grace screamed 
with inward fear. 

But oh { just at that moment there came an un- 
known aid ; 

A Toioe cried, ^' Down with you, wild Brutus ! 
—Be not fearfiil, little maid." 

In w<mder Grace looked up ; her eyes could 
scarcely be belieyed ; 

Before her stood the lame old man she that morn- 
ing had rdieved. 

He stretched his crutch towards Brutus, and 
knocked him to the ground. 

The dog lay stiU and senseless beneath the heavy 
wound. 

How heartily Grace thanked him ! "Good old 

man, you must come 
Bade with me to mother in our little cottage 

home." 

And when she told the widow how he'd reseued 

her from danger, 
She bade him tf^e a seat with ''Welcome, humble 

stranger 1 " 

" You would not have thought this morning yon*d 

been here,'* Grade cried. 
"The ways of the Lord are wonderful," the 

cripple soft replied. 

FRANCIS M. (aged 16). 

Camden Town, 





PICTUEE STOET. 
No. XI. 

Thb best sdations are those hj Clara and Frances D.; 
W. H. A.; A. E. S.; A. L. B.; G. H. S. P.; E. S.; 
H. C; M.E. W.; Chubby; H.E. E.; Annie and 
BnnlyS.; L.A.C.; A.JTJ.; S. KM.; B. S. F^ 
K. T.; M.L.H.; Mary, Fanny, and Alice C. ; L.M.; 
B.B.; G.F.K.; B.W.G.; L.S.; H. D.; B. B.B.; 
Mary and Elisabeth H.; B. M;A. C; H. E. U.; 
Edith and Maiy B. ; Jane, Emma, and Ann P. 

Some of our Foreign oorrespondents have been 
rather idle lately. We have especial pleasure in 
hearing from them, so we hope they will send us more 
of their pleasant letters. 

We are glad to find that these Picture Stories inter- 
est old as well as young ; a little correspondent says, 
"Auntie is very much interested with the Picture 
Stones, and 1 tbink looks forward with almost as 
much pleasure as I do to the monthly numbers." 

We hope our readers will keep strictly to the rules, 
and especially will decline help from their friends. 
The solutions should reach us in the first week of the 
month. One or two letters were insufficiently prepaid. 
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WILLIE OLIVEE: 

A BTOBT OF THE NESTEBTOlfr SCHOOLBOTS. 
By the Author of "Soldier Harold." 



Chapter XXXIII. — The Good CoKDrcr Prize. 

Dr. Carey said that Hngh Yenion had nerer 
deceived him ; yet, if the Doctor had only known 
it, he was maintaining a course of deceit, to which 
Cecil's was lieht and trivial in comparisoH. 

But he did not steal out on the sly, after his 
brother's fashion. Oh no ; Hugh openly asked 
for permission ; and a visit to his sisters was the 
pretext, as Dr. Carey himself had said that the 
boys were to go oftener. 

But it was Yerj little Laura and Marianne 
Yemen saw of their brother Hugh during those 



weeks. Sometimes he ran in just for a minute» 
but oftener he never reached Mr. Bailey's at all. 
His time was generally spent with Ned Clayton, 
who was always on the watch for him : either 
there was a book to change at the library, and a 
fresh set to look over ; or there was a stroll to be 
taken with Ned ; or oftener still, Ned had some- 
thing very important to show or to talk over in that 
attic chamber of his. And so Hugh was gradually 
drawn in, perhaps without intending it on his 
part, to spend an hour, once a week at least, 
with his doubtfol companion, Clayton. 

And then there were the books. Beading was 
one of Hugh's greatest enjoyments; and there 
was a charm in being able to choose his own books 
without consulting any one : and hitherto he had 
managed to snatch many an opportunity without 
being discovered. For masters and schoolfellows 
were all used to the sight of Hugh with a book ; 
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and the unpretendiDg volumes, clad in brown 
paper, attracted no one's notice. 

And yet Hugh had not that enjoyment he 
expected to have ; for he could not forget that it 
was a stolen pleasure, and that many of the books 
were not such as his parents or Dr. Carey would 
have chosen for him. Yet there was a charm 
about the whole thing that fascinated him, and 
he congratulated himself that so far he had escaped 
detection ; for the three months of his subscrip- 
tion were going fast on, and he did not mean to 
renew it. 



plaints amongst the Beech Grove occupants. Had 
it been for attainment in every branch of study, 
many would have put forth all their energies to 
obtain it; but for good behaviour, it was absurd. 
There were generaUy but very few who cared to 
try for it ; or if they attempted at the commence- 
ment of the term, they seldom held out to the 
end. But Hugh had really intended to gain it 
this time, the last time he would have the chance; 
and he thought himself very likely to succeed. 
What do you think, dear reader ? 



conscience that was uneasy, for Willie had no 
thought of anything wrong. Perhaps it was the 
remembrance of the half-crown that made Hugh 
so irritable when his little companion was by; 
for though Willie never mentioned it, Hugh was 
sure he had not forgotten it. 

Old Nat had never received the money. Hugh 
had quite intended giving it him when he received 
his quarter's allowance; but when Michaelmas 
came, and Br. Carey gave him his sovereign, 
Hugh began to consider that, as the matter had 
passed over, it would be better not to renew it 
again. Besides, he could not ^et the money sent 
to the old man without betraying himself, and so 
he did nothing : and the longer the time that 
elapsed, the more difficult was it for him to 
retrace the false step he had taken. 

But still Hugh was supposed to be trying for 
the good conduct prize ; and in the opinion of 
many of his schoolfellows he was very likely to 
get it. For outwardly Hugh Vernon's character 
stood fairly high : he was not quite so diligent 
over his lessons as he might have been perhaps ; 
still he managed to pass with tolerable credit; 
and Cecil and one or two others said openly that 
if Hugh did not get it, there was no one that 
would. 

Ah, ''man looketh on the outward appearance, 
bu,t Qod looketh at the heart." Hugh's crooked 
ways were known to that all-seeing Eye. 

But he never thought of that. No; he too 
was pleasing himself with the idea of the prize, 
and of the nice surprise it would be for his parents 
on their return home ; never thinking, even if he 
gained it, that it would be unjustly gained, would 
not be fairly won. 

This same good conduct prize requires a little 
explanation. 

Some years before, an eccentric old gentleman 
of Nestelrton had left in his will a sum sufficient 
to provide two pounds yearly ; which was to be 
spent in books, and given at Christmas to the 
l^t boy in the Nesterton Academy during the 
previous term ; not the cleverest or the most 
advanced, but the one who had conducted himself 
in every way most to the satisfaction of the master. 

Bat this prize raised many murmurs and corn- 



But there was one boy whom he could scarcely i 
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his deceit in a moment. Yet it was only Hugh's 

' "Hurrah ! here's jolly good news !" exclaimed 

Cecil, as he dashed into the schoolroom, just after 

breakfast, on a cold, frosty morning towards the 

end of November. **Hugh, old fellow! aren't 

you glad ? 

" 1 don't know what I am to be glad at yet," 
replied Hugh, with a quietness in great contrast 
to his brother's eagerness; and his eyes, which 
had been raised for a minute, went down again to 
his book. 

"And you mean you don't care, I suppose. 
Very well, then, I shall not tell you. " 

" What is it, Cec ?" said Parker. "Not that 
the river will bear yet, I am afraid : there hasn't 
been frost enough last night, I doabt." 

" No, the river won't bear this age ; for Thomp- 
son says it is going to thaw. No ; it is a bit of 
private news between me and that lazy fellow 
there. I say, Hugh, you'll be transformed into a 
regular bookworm if I don't prevent it. What's 
that musty old tome abeut 1 " 

"Mind your own business, Cecil," was Hugh's 
reply ; but he grasped his book more firmly for 
his brother's remark. 

It would have been as well if he had not ; for 
Cecil's next movement was to seize upon it. 
Hugh's eyes flashed angrily as he desired Cecil to 
desist ; but the bey only said, laughingly, — 
" You shall not read if I can prevent it. " 
It was no laughing matter to the elder brother. 
Hugh's face was white with passion, but he still 
held firm : it would be dangerous in the highest 
degree for Cecil to get hold of that book, for it 
was the third volume of a novel from the library. 

It was but the work of a moment, and the book 
was torn right down the middle : Cecil held one 
part, Hugh the other, while several loose leaves 
were scattered upon the floor. 

Hugh, uttering an angry exclamation, darted 
forward to secure the parts that were flying about ; 
and then he turned to Cecil for that he held. 
Cecil gave it him quietly enough, for he was 
rather aghast at what he had done ; and Hugh, 
with his tattered book under his arm, and that 
same white gleam of passion •n his face, left 
the room. 

There was a little silence after he was gooe. 
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"You'll catch it for that, Cec,'* said Saunders 
at last 

"I wish you had not done it, Cecil," Parker 
remarked : "you know your brother can't bear 
that sort of thing ; and if he cares for reading, I 
den't see why he should not enjoy it in peace." 

"I didn't mean to tear the old thing ; but it 
vexes me to see that feUow Hugh so cool and easy 
over everything." 

"It wasn't likely he would be anythingbut 
cool when he did not know your news. What 
was it, Cec ? you never told him." 

"That papa and mamma are coming home on 
the 1st of next month. The letter is to me this 
time ; I suppose that did not suit Hugh ; but he 
need not have been so angry. To-morrow week 
that is ; won't it be jolly ! it seems no end of a 
time since they went away." 

But Hugh did not even know there was a letter at 
all ; it was not that which vexed him. He carried 
the dilapidated volume to the safe place in Ms 
drawer where he always kept it ; and then he 
went out into the playground by himself to con- 
sider what was to be done. 

That he would have to give some account of 
the book that had been destroyed was very cer- 
tain; and that the library people would come 
upon him for some fine he was very much afraid ; 
but he could not tell what it would be best to do 
until he had consulted Ned Clayton in the matter. 

As he was coming in again he met Dr. Carey. 

"Well, Vernon," he said, with the pleasant 
interest he always showed in the home affairs of 
his boys, " what news of your parents ? *' 

Hugh looked up in surprise. 

" I have not heard of them lately, sir." 

" Cecil had a letter this morning ! did you not 
know?" 

"No, I have not seen it yet," was Hugh's answer 
Hugh strode into the schoolroom; glancing 
round, as he did so, to see that there were no 
leaves of volume the third left about. He went 
straight up to Cecil. The comer of a foreign 
letter was sticking out of the boy's jacket pocket : 
Hugh's huid almost grasped it, but Cecil drew 
back. 

"Give me that letter, Cecil; why could you 
not give it me before ? " 

"I was going, only you got into such an awful 
temper. But you shall hear my news first, Hugh." 

Hugh said nothing ; only stood as if waiting 
Cecil's pleasure to give him the letter. 

"Papa and mamma are coming home next 
week ; on the Ist : isn't that jolly ?^' 

Hugh started. 

" Next week ? so soon ! " 

"Soon do you call it? why, they have been 
away four months — more. It was the end of 
July when they went. Grandpapa is better," he 
added, as he gave his brother the letter. 

Hugh showed no signs of joy at the Intelligence: 
and tSl Cecil's boisterous merriment was gone, 
becatuse of his quarrel with Hugh: so the pleasure 



of anticipating the 'return of their parents was 
spoilt for both the boys. 

I shall go and tell the little lassies this after- 
noon," Cecil went on : "they will be glad to 
hear, at any rate." 

"No, I shall go," said Hugh, with quiet 
determination : for he immediately saw it would 
make an opening for the conversation he was 
wishing for with Clayton. 

Accordingly, as soon as morning school was 
over, Hugh sought Dr. Carey, told him the news, 
and asked permission to go and tell his sisters. 

"Do you not think Cecil would like to go ? " 
asked Dr. Carey ; "the letter was to him, you 
know." 

The colour mounted to Hugh's very temples. 

" I think I had better go, sir. There are some 
messages from mamma to Mrs. Bailey about the 
house." 

" Very well ; please yourselves. You can both 
go, if you like." 

But that did not suit Hugh either : so merely 
saying to Cecil that he was going to Mr. Bailey's, 
he set off. 

But Laura and Marianne knew the good tidings 
already, for Mrs. Bailey had had a letter from 
Mrs. Vernon that morning, and they were over- 
joyed at the thought of so soon seeing their dear 
papa and mamma. 

Hugh did not stay long with his sisters, for 
his chief business was yet unaccomplished. But 
he and Ned were soon talking the matter over in 
Ned's room. 

"It's an unfortunate thing, very," Ned said, 
when Hugh had related his grievance ; "for you 
see they are sure to lay a fine on somewhere. It 
can't come upon you, though, if you keep quiet." 

"It may come upon my father, though ; he is 
coming home' next week : for they are entered in 
my name, I suppose, and Vernon is well known 
in Nesterton," 

"Entered in your name ! not a bit of it ! I 
was not such a goose as that comes to. No, you 
have been getting books under the title of Chiurles 
Fortescue, of Beech Grove." 

" Charles Fortescue ! we have no fellow of that 
name at Dr. Carey's." 

"Exactly; that was the reason I fixed upon 
it : so they can't fasten it upon you if you keep 
quiet. But it is a pily the book is torn ; perhaps 
the safest way would be to pay the fine and have 
done with it. 

" Always supposing I could pay it I " replied 
Hugh, bitterly. "Wnat do you think it would 
be?" 

" The value of the book most likely ; half a 
sov., or may be ten and six." 

" And my worldly all consists of five shillings, 
so that settles the question." 

"You have soon disposed of your quarter's 
allowance, Vernon." 

"Yes, I have been investing in a pair of skates 
and some other little matters : I did not know of 
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this, you see. Cecil ought to pay, it was he who 
tore the hook." 

** Well, yoa can settle that as yon like : if yon 
care to tell Cecil abont the library I dare say he 
wonld help yon ; and I do think it wonld be best 
to pay it, Vernon. But your sub is not due 
until the 18th, that gives you nearly three weeks. 
Only, if you decide to keep quiet, bring the book 
to me some time before then, and I'll take it to 
the library." 

I wish I had never had anything to do with 
it,'' said Hugh ; it has been more trouble than 
pleasure. And now there is this disagreeable 
thing to get out of.*' 

" Well, go and tell Dr. Carey all about it, and 
I dare say he will pay it for you, " said Ned, with 
a half-smile. 

** Nonsense, Clayton ! you don't think I should 
be such a donkey as to do that ! — when I am 
tryinff for the good conduct prize too." 

" 1 don't know what are the rules of good 
conduct in your establishment, but it seems to 
me that yours has not been very straightforward 
of late, Hugh Vernon." 

An angry flush mounted to Hugh's brow. 

'*And whose fault is that, 1 should like to 
know f you ought not to say anything about that, 
Clayton." 

**Why, as for that, I can do as I please. I 
am accountable to no one for my actions ; and I 
am quite ready to help yon out of the scrape you 
have got into, if you like." 

Hugh thanked him rather haughtily ; and 
with no very good feeling on his side, the two 
youths parted. • 



Chapter XXXV.— Thb Psacemakeb. 

There was a coolness between the two Vemons 
the rest of that day. Hugh's face wore a dark 
cloud of angry displeasure ; and Cecil thought he 
had a right to be vexed because H\igh had been 
beforehand with him in telling the news contained 
in his letter. 

Willie Oliver, in common with the whole school, 
saw that something was amiss; and he soon learnt 
the cause of the quarrel from his friend, Jack 
Parker. The little boy was always drawn towards 
the Vemons in spite of their behaviour to him, 
for he could not forget that their two fathers had 
once been friends, and he wished to be on better 
terms with the sons. So that evening he stole 
to Hugh's side. 

Dear Hugh, I am so glad your papa is coming 
back, I want so much to see him." 

** Do you ? " was the brief answer. 
Yes ; and I do think 1 shall love him, for he 
mu8t be a little like my own papa, as they were 
friends, you know." 

This time there was no reply at all from Hugh. 

"Are you not glad, Hugh?" WilUe asked, 
after a minute's pause. 

Of course 1 am glad ; but as I don't jump out 



of my skin at the thought, you don t think I am, 
1 suppose." 

••Hugh," said Willie, softly again, "won't you 
please forgive Cecil? 1 think you would be 
happy then ; and I don't like you to look so 
troubled as you have done all day." 

"Take yourself otf, Oliver!" exclaimed 
Hugh, with an angry movement. "I don't 
want your advice, and, what is more, I won't 
have it, I can tell you ; and you had better 
beware how you interfere again. I am quite 
capable of managing my own tdOf&irs without your 
assistance !" 

Willie said no more, but he went away slowly 
and sadly. 

His attempt to mend matters had clearly had 
no effect in that direction, for Hugh returned to 
his book, looking blacker than ever. But if 
Willie had failed with one brother, that did not 
prevent him trying the other. 

Cecil was running out into the playground for 
a scamper before dusk, when Willie met him just 
by the garden door. 

** Cecil, may I speak to you ? " 

•* Fire away, then, Oliver, for I am just off." 

** Cecil, won't you be friends with Hugh 1 " 

Cecil drew himself up. 

"Did Hugh send you with that message, 
Oliver?" 

" No, of course not. But, Cecil, won't you !" 
"I can't" 

"Yes, you can : at any rate, you can try. You 
vexed Uu((h this morning, you know." 

"And Hugh vexed me, so we are quits in that 
resx)ect." 

" But, Cecil, won't you ask Hugh to forgive 
you?" 

"Why, what matter does it make to you, 
Oliver ? cannot you leave us to fight our own 
battles ? it can make no diffeience to you." 

"Yes, it does," replied WUlie, eagerly, "1 
cannot bear to see you both angry. And, Cecil, 
I am sure you would be a great deal happier if 
vou did. You were in the wrong first, and I 
knew you are sorry now, if you wonld only say 
so." 

" But suppose I don't care for Hugh's forgive- 
ness ? suppose I don't want it ? " 

" But I am sure you do," repeated Willie, 
quietly." 

" Why, how come you to know so much about 
it?" said Cecil, looking at him. "You might 
leave me to be happy or miserable, which I liked, 
and if I were miserable it would please you all the 
better, I should have thought." 

"Why ?" inquired Willie, in some surprise. 

"Because you must dislike me for all the 
teasing I have given you. There ! I did not mean 
to confess it, but I have. Go away now, Oliver." 

But Willie did not go away, he came close up 
to Cecil, and put his arms round his neck. 

" No, I don't dislike you indeed, Cecil, I would 
give anything if you would be different, Cecil ; 
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and the words were spoken low in his ear ; ''yon 
have tried your own way, and it does not make 
you happy ; won't you try God's way now I " 

What is that?" Cecil asked, in the same tone, 
after a pause. 

" To dwell in love, because Christ has loved 
us," was the reply. 

Cecil turned away without answering, but he 
did not go to the playground. He stood leaning 
over the gate, thinking. Clearly he had been in 
he wrong in the quarrel, he knew that Hugh 
Would be angry, and knowing it, he had still 
seized the book. But he was in no mood to 
acknowledge it, and yet it w«uld not be possible 
to dwell in love unless he did so. 

It was bedtime, and the boys dispersed to their 
several rooms, but Cecil lingered in the passage 
leading to his. He was waiting for Hugh, and 
by and by Hugh passed the end of it. 

Cecil sprang forward and held out his hand. 

"Hugh, old fellow ! you and I must be friends 
to-night. Shake hands." 

But Hugh did not take the offered hand. He 
only said coldly, " Let me pass." 

No, Hugh, not yet I want to tell you I 
am Borry I tore that old book this morning ; I 
did not mean to do it, and I am sorry I vexed you. 
But you'll forget all about it, like a good 
brother?" 

Mind that you never do saoh a thing again, 
CeciL But as to forgetting, that is a different 
matter altogether. It will not be so easy to do 
that, for the book is spoilt" 

^ Let me see it. perhaps I can mend it What 
book was it P not a school book, Hugh ? " 

*^ Tou have had quite enough to do with it, it 
is safer in my hands than yours," said Hugh,— a 
remark which was quite true in more senses than 
one. 

"ThenyouTl be all right again with me, old 
fellow ? I don't like to be in your black books." 
Then you should behave better, Cecil." 

But Hugh gave him his hand, and the recon- 
ciliation was outwardly complete, though it was 
not a very cordial one on Hugh's part He 
wished afterwards, when Cecil had left him, that 
he had suggested his paying something towuds 
the value of the book ; but perhaps it was as well 
not ; it might have brought on itirtber question- 
ing, which, above all things, Hugh wished to 
avoid. 

''I say, Cec, what has become of you?" said 
Saunders, who was sitting on the side of his bed 
half undressed when Cecil came into the room. 

"I have been transacting a little private 
business of my own. Only think ! a week to- 
morrow, and ine parents will be back again ! I am 
as pleased as Punch 1 " 

*'It will soon be the holidays, and then we 
shall all be even with you," was the answer. 

Willie felt almost sure from Cecil's changed 
manner that he had taken his advice, and he was 
very pleased to think it. But he was to know 



it fer certain before he went to sleep. After 
the candle was out, Cecil stole to his side. 

" I have done it, Oliver, and you are right, I 
do feel jollier." 

And under cover of the darkness Cecil stooped 
down and kissed the little boy's forehead, and 
then, half ashamed of what he had done, he crept 
back to bed. 

Willie was never so surprised at anything. 
That Cecil Vernon should speak so kindly, and 
above all, should kiss him, was almost too good 
to be true, it was so very unlike him. Surely 
then at last he was friends with one, at least, of 
the sons of his father's old schoolfellow. And 
with a sweet feeling of peace at his heart, little 
Willie slept 

Chaptbr XXXVI.— The Bsst Peoop of Loyk. 

The first of December came at last, though Ceeil 
often declared it never would. Dr. Carey gave 
the two boys a half- holiday, that they might go 
and meet their parents, who were expected by the 
afternoon train. As soon as dinner was over 
thev set off for Mr. Bailey's, to take their sisters 
with them to the station. 

Laura and Marianne were eagerly waiting for 
them ; they were joyfully anticipating the coming 
meeting, as was Cecil ; but Hugh, whatever he 
felt, was calm and quiet as usual. Perhaps, 
secretly, he would have preferred that his parents 
should have remained abroad until the end of the 
term, for he jather shrank from enoountering the 
gentle, penetrating gaze of his loving mother. 

However, when the train steamed into the 
station, Hugh was the foremost in his welcome. 

"Well, boys," said Mr. Vernon, heartily, 
''here we are back again, safe and sound. Help 
your mother out, Hugh." 

And while he did so, the little girls each 
claimed a hand of papa, and Cecil took from him 
the rugs and shawls with which he was burdened. 

The boys walked home,— at least, Cecil ran— 
determined to be there before the cab. 

The old home was all ready for them, it had 
been set in order under Mrs. Bailey's superin- 
tendence. For the first half-hour there was such 
a commotion ! every one talking at once, for the 
children were almost wild with delight at the 
thought of being all together once more ; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Vernon, if not so demonstrative, were 
glad and thankful that they had reached their 
own home and their beloved family in safety and 
peace. 

But at tea-time there was a little more rational 
conversation, and in answer to a question of 
Sugh's, they learnt that Mr. Melville was much 
better, and that he and their aunt intended re- 
turning to England in the spring. And then 
there came a long account of some of the scenes 
through which Mr. and Mrs. Vernon had passed. 

"And what have you been doing, boys?" 
asked their father, after a pause. "I hope Dr. 
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Carey will have a good report to give of you, 
eh, Cecil?" 

Cecil coloared and looked down, and said he 
did not know. 

I hope yon have not been getting into any 
scrapes, Cecil," Mr. Vernon went on, gravely. 

^* Did you ever know Cecil get through a term 
without getting into scrapes ? * said Hugh. 

"Well," said Mrs. Vernon, gently, Cecil will 
tell us all about it by and by, I am sure. What- 
ever' he has done, he will not want to keep it 
from us." 

Cecil gave her a loving look. 

''^0, mamma dear. But Hugh is right, I 
always do manage to get into scrapes somehow. 

" And what of your papa's friend, little Willie 
Oliver ? " Mrs. Vernon asked, turning to Hugh ; 
"he must have settled down nicely into school 
ways and doings long before this." 

^* Poor little wee WilUe I " added Mr. Vernon ; 
" I had a letter from his father a few weeks ago ; 
and he said the little fellow had met with his first 
great trial in the loss of his dear Mend, Mrs. 
Carey. Did she see much of him ? " 

" Yes, a good deal, " Cecil answered. ' ' He was 
often with her ; though none of us else ever saw 
her." 

"And, of course, he is in consequence a great 
favourite with Dr. Carey," said Hugh. 

Mr. Vernon detected dissatisfaction in this 
speech in an instant. 

"But he is no favourite with you, I suppose 
you mean," he said, turning round upon Hugh. 

"Well, of course not, papa ; nor with any of 
the fellows much, I should think. One resents a 
thing of that sort, you know." 

"Of what sort?" 

"Why, creeping up the master's sleeve, and 
pretending to be so very good. It is my opinion, 
Oliver knew pretty well what he was doing when 
he made friends with Mrs. Carey. He knew he 
should be in for aU sorts of indulgences." 

"Hugh, do you know what you are saying? 
are you sure you are speaking truly ? " 

" No, he isn't, '* put in Cecil ; " for Oliver never 
presumes upon Dr. Carey's notice of him." 

"Why, Cecil," said Hugh, "you have changed 
strangely if you have taken to liking Oliver." 

" I never said I did like him ! " retorted Cecil ; 
"but you should judge him fairly, Hugh." 

Hugh was about to utter some angry reply, but 
Mr. Vernon prevented him. 

"Stop, boys ; I will have no quarrelling here. 
But one question, Hugh, before we drop the 
subject. Have you been kind to this little boy 
as I wished you to be ? have you helped him and 
befriended him ? " 

"It was impossible, papa. Why, the whole 
school would have been against me if I had." 

"Have you tried ?" again asked his father. 

" No, papa." 

Mr. Vernon paused, and there was a look of 
displeasure on his face. 



" But that I should be sorry to mar the pleasure 
of this our first evening together, I could say 
much on the disregard you have shown to my 
wishes, Hugh ; but for the present we will waive 
the matter." 

When tea was over, Cecil and the little girls 
went off" somewhere with Mr. Vernon. Hugh 
stayed with his mother. 

At first they talked of the life abroad, and of 
many things of interest ; but by and by silence 
settled down between them. It grew so irksome 
at last, that Hugh broke it by sa3ring, — 

" It is verv pleasant to have you home again, ! 
mother dear. 

"Yes, Hugh. I have been looking forward to 
it for weeks and weeks past ; but I don't think i 
our meeting has been such a happy one as I hoped ! 
it would be." 

" Why not, mamma ? " 

"Because our sons have not shown that love 
for us which I hoped they felt." 

" Mother, what do you mean ? I cannot speak 
for Cecil ; but I am sure I love you dearly, mamma 
darling." 

"You think so, Hugh ; but to me love shows 
itself more in deeds than words ; don't you think 
so, my boy?" 

"Yes, mamma, of course." 

"Then, Hugh, when papa and I went away, 
we left you something to do for us ; and by your 
not having done it, doesn't it prove that you did 
not love us sufficiently to k>11ow our wishes? 
You cared for something more than for your 
parents, or you would have, at least, tried to do 
what they asked you." 

"Mother darling, don't say that ! you never 
gave it as a proof of love, or I would have done 
it, cost what it might. I wish this tiresome little 
Oliver had never come ! I shall dislike him more 
than ever." 

"Nay, Hugh dear; it is not little Willie's 
fault. If you had said to yourself. Papa and 
mamma have given me this to do in their absence, 
and this little boy has a claim upon me, for his 
father's sake and his own, 1 will try to help him 
all I can ; don't you think the months we have 
been away would have been a happier time, 
Hugh?" 

"Mother, you don't understand. It would 
have been impossible!" 

"I do not see the impossibility; except that 
our boy would not do what his mother asked 
him?" 

Hugh felt it would be difficult to make his 
mother see the impossibility of his being friends 
with Oliver ; and he was silent 

"Hugh, my dearest, my eldest bom ! you have 
been very, very much in my thoughts while I 
have been away. I could not be near you to 
watch over you ; and I fear you have not watched 
over yourself. It is not only from love to us that 
I would have you try to do right ; there is a far 
higher motive — love to God. But until you feel the 
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need of a better guidance than your own will, I 
fear you will not seek for that, Hugh. 

** Mother dear, I am very sorry I have grieved 
you. If I had known you cared so much about 
this wretched little Oliver, I would have tried; 
I really would, difficult as it would have been." 

** It is not so much Willie Oliver as yourself, 
Hugh. So long as you seek only your own ease 
and pleasure, you will neither be happy yourself, 
nor bring happiness to others. But we will not 
talk of it any more now." 

**But, mother, you do not really think I do 
not love you?" 

**I should be very sorry indeed to think it, my 
boy ; and I am sure you will try in future to show 
it more fully." 

Hugh was silent. Had he not, during the 
term, been giving a proof of his disregard of his 
parents' wishes, to which his neglect of Willie 
Oliver was as nothing ? He almost resolved, as 
he sat there with his mother's hand in his, that 
he would have nothing more to do with Ned 
Clayton. Then he remembered the book : he 
must see him again about that ; but when that 
business was ended, he would break with him 
entirely, and no one need ever know of their past 
intercourse. 

The entrance of Mr. Vernon and the others 
turned thoughts and conversation into another 
channel. 

It had been decided that Hugh and Cecil should 
remain at Dr. Carey's for the remainder of the 
term, as the end was so near ; so toward nine 
o'clock they bade ^ood night and left, that they 
might be back in time for prayers. 



A TALK ABOUT BELLS. 

IN TWO PARTS.— PAKT FIRST. 

" I THINK I should like to travel to the bell 
next. Is that a place of importance or not ? " 

It is indeed a very large city, and we must 
have a long talk if we wish to notice its most 
remarkable points. Bell-metal, of which bells 
are made, is composed of a mixture of tin and 
copper, the proportions of which vary according 
to the size of the Vbll. In those of an average 
size about 23 lbs. of tin are used to 100 lbs. of 
copper. But in larger ones more coj)per is 
employed, and in very small ones a little silver is 
often added, which is said to improve much the 
sweetness of the tone. Large bells are made in 
moulds which require very careful construction. 
The middle part, which is to fill the inside of the 
bell, is called the " core." This is first very care- 
fully formed to the correct size and shape by the 
help of compasses and a moulding-board. A 
hollow is left in the centre, in which a fire is lit 
to dry the mould thoroughly. When this part is 
completed, a model of the bell, formed of a com- 
position of loam, hair, wax, and grease, is placed 



over it, and then the outer part of the mould or 
** shell " is formed. This is made by spreading 
coatings of wet earth mixed with cow's hairs over 
the model, which readily takes the impression of 
any ornamental design or inscription it may bear. 
After this shell has also been thoroughly dried 
by means of the fire in the " core," it is raised by 
wedges and the model broken off. This shell is 
next blacked in the inside, to render the casting 
smoother, after which it is fixed again in its 
former place, and the bell-metal poured into the 
space which the model occupied, whilst in a 
boiling state. When it becomes perfectly cool, 
the bell is of the shape and pattern desired. 

" I think I can understand pretty well from that 
description how bells are made. I should like to 
see the whole process very much." 

In Germany and some other parts of the Con- 
tinent the casting of a large bell is attended with 
much ceremony, and the occasion is kept as a 
holiday by all the neighbourhood around the 
foundry. The bell-founder advertises in the 
newspaper the day and place in which the bell is 
to be cast, and invites all his friends to be present. 
An entertainment is prepared out of doors, and 
there is much merry-makiug and festivity. 

** How large have bells been made ? " 

Some have been constructed of an enormous 
size. The largest ever founded is said to be the 
great bell in the Kremlin at Moscow, which is 
more than 21 feet high, and 67 feet 4 inches 
round at the widest part. 

" What an enormous size ! It must be more 
than three times the height of a very tall man." 

Its weight was so great, on account of its enor- 
mous proportions, that, though cast in 1738, it 
remained in its mould until 1836, no attempt at 
moving it during those ninety-eight years proving 
of any avail. At last, in the month of July in the 
last-mentioned year, an effort was made to raise it, 
under the superintendence of a M. Montferrand, 
a gentleman distinguished by the numerous works 
he had executed, which was rewarded with suc- 
cess. By the united exertions of six hundred 
soldiers, it was elevated to the pedestal intended 
to support it, but during the course of the opera- 
tions it was discovered that it would be impos- 
sible ever to ring it, as there was a large fracture 
about 7 feet high and 2 feet wide in the lower 
part. 

" That was a disappointing discovery after so 
much trouble and expense." 

It still remains, I believe, as it was then 
placed, and is considered one of the curiosities of 
Moscow. The Chinese have also possessed many 
bells of an enormous size from very early times. 
The weight of some in the town of Nankin was so 
great that they brought down the tower in which 
they were hung. At Pekin there are seven bells 
each weighing 120,000 lbs., but their tone is poor, 
as the clappers are made of wood instead of iron. 
There is a very large bell also at St. Peter's at 
Rome, and another in the city of Florence. 
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''Are there any large bells in England ? " 

Yes, but smaller than any of those I bare yet 
mentioned , with the exception of the one at 
Florence, which weighs the same as Great Tom at 
Christ Church in Oxford, 17,000 lbs. Great 
Tom of Lincoln weighs 9,894 lbs. This name, 

Gri^at Tom,*' is supposed to be a corruption of 
the French words, " Grand Ton," which mean 
great sound. The great bell of St. Paul's, in 
London, weighs 8,400 lbs. This is only tolled 
on the occasion of the death of one of the Ro^al 
Family: Its melancholy boom was last heard on 
the night of the death of the Prince Consort. 
BelU were known in very early timesj but they 
are said to be signs of a certain degree of civili- 
zation, as amongst savage nations they hare 
scarcely ever been observed. A scholar named 
Dionysius Bar Salhi, who lived in the twelfth 
eentury, ascribes their first invention to Noah, 
who, he says, was commanded to strike on a 
bell with a piece of wood three times a day, to 
summon the workmen to their labour of building 
the ark. This, I need not tell you, is cmly a 
legend, and without any foundation. Bells were, 
however, known in Meses* time, for he orders that 
the lower part of Aaron's blue robe should be 
hung with small bells and pomegranates, that 

his sound shall be heard when he goeth in unto 
the holy place before the Lord, and when he 
cometh out, that he die not" The Jews also hung 
bells on the heads of their war-horses, to accustom 
them to noise, that the tumult and dUsturbanee of 
a battle-field might' frighten them less. In the 
day when the destroyers of Jerusalem shall be 
themselves destroyed, the prophet Zechariah pro- 
phesies that these bells shall have this inscription 
upon them« — '* Holiness unto the Lord.'^ In 
Egypt and Persia likewise bells were used in very 
eany times. The Greeks and Romans used belfs 
for a variety of purposes. At Athens the priests 
employed them to summon the people to sacrifice. 
They were also used in funeral precessions and at 
executions. The tomb of Pometina, king of Tus- 
cany, was hung round with helte. They were 
rung, at Rome to announce the hour of bathing 
and market-time ; the night-WAtchman carried 
oue, and a bell was often rung in great houses to 
call up the servants. Shepherds often hung bells 
on the heads of their sheep to frighten away the 
wolves. A practice of this kind is said still to 
linger in some parts of our own country. Ewes 
have bells hung round their necks in order, it is 
thought, that they may guide the lambs. Many small 
bronze bells were likewise found during the exca- 
vations at Nineveh. A strange use of bells is said 
to prevail in some paits of the East at this present 
time. The mistress of the house hiw dome kind 
ef bells, formed of hollow pieces 6f inetal con- 
taining small stones, hung round the lower part 
of her dress, which make a sound she moves, 
and warn her servants of her approach. 

" I should think she might Keep her servants 
in better order if she announced her coming less 



noisily. That mistress must be like the 'fine 
lady ' in the nursery song, — 

' With rings on her finders and bells on her toes, 
She shall have music wherever she goes.' " 

I have net much more to baj about house- 
bells, so I will finish their history in a few 
words, and then speak of those in churches. 
Shakspere seems to have been acquainted with 
the use of household bells, for he describes Mac- 
beth's palace as possessing a bell on which his 
lady was appointed to strike when his drink 
was ready, and which he did not wish his guest, 
King Duncan, to hear." They do not seem to 
have come into general use, however, until very 
recent times, for even in Queen Anne's reign, many 
of the old mansions of the nobility were without 
them. It seems, however, to have been then 
the custom to have always one or two iservants 
in attendance in the room, so the inconvenience 
of having no means of summoning them when 
they were wanted was less felt than we niight 
suppose. A. o. B. 



ANOTHEE HIST0BIC4.L 
EXEEGISE. 
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Whefe a king was starved will bo seen by the 

initiali of the foUowiag names : — 

1. A batUe gained wj a priaee who was black, bat 
not a ne^. 

2. A siege in the reign of Henry YL 
8. A city built soon after the flood. 

4. A deh^erer of his eountry, and a good shot. 
6. A phikMopher who by suieide tried to make 
people think he was a god. 

6. A nation that adopted the SaBo law. 

7. The founder of Rome. 

8. The first of the Roman emperors. 

9. Thefkther of Sngliihpoetoy. 

10. The least deserving Roman emperor. 
11; A genwal who gained four battles. 

12. One who was beheaded in the rei^ of Charles II. 

13. The long who founded the TJmversity of Cam- 
bridge. 

14. An eminent English poet of the eighteenth een- 
tury. 

16. A queen who reigned 240 hours. 
16. The first Christian king in^ritain. 

W B. K. 
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DAISY'S FOETXJNE. 

By the Author of " Doba Selwyn/' " Ebnest 
Wilton," &c 

~~~~ • 
Chapteb XXVII.—Swbet Sympathy. 

Mb. Raymond's fresh trouble arose from his 
having unwisely become security for a Mr. 
Hunter, an old acquaintance, who had been a 
schoolfellow of his when they were boys. It 



was a mere form, Mr. Hunter said, for he should 
himself be able, without the least difficulty, to 
meet the payment ; and so Mr. Raymond, willing 
to oblige his friend, thoughtlessly put lus name ; 
to paper, promising to pay a large sum of money, 
on a certain day. It was thoughtless of him, 
because he could not be sure that ne should never 
be called upon for the money, and he was, of 
course, fully aware that he did not possess the 
half of the needed sum. 
When the promised amount became due, Mr. 
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Hnnter could not pay it, and Mb creditors there- 
fore applied to Mr. Raymond. 

This was a very great trouble, and it inrolved 
others besides himself, for his wife and his child- 
ren were sharers with him in the ruin. He wonld 
not have minded it half so mnch if he had been 
alone in the world. And yet he would sorely 
have missed the sweet sympathy which those 
dear ones gave to him throogn it all. Hi& wife, 
true woman that she was, wonld not allow her 
husband to despond : she spoke of the future so 
courageously and hopefully, that Mr. Baymond 
almost began to think he had exaggerated its 
difficulties, and to belieye that there really was 
a bright side to the gloomy future before them. 

And Winifred and Daisy, with their warm love, 
and their simple undoubting faith in God's good- 
ness, likewise helped to encourage him; and 
Fnmk wrote such condoling epistles, full of the 
most warm-hearted though impracticable schemes 
for their mutual benefit, that Mr. Raymond felt 
as if he never could be really poor with all this 
wealth of affection about him. 

Aunt Lucy could not help them, as Winifred 
had suggested she might, by lending money, for 
she had but little to spare after supplying her 
own immediate wants ; but she offered them all 
a home with her for a time, and she wished 
Winifred and Daisy to go at once. 

But neither Daisy nor Winifred, though they 
were very fond of. Auat Lucy> was pleased wiui 
this proposal* 

"If papa and you can really get on better 
without ns," said Winifred to her mother, "of 
course we will gladly live with Aunt Lucy ; but 
we would both so much rather stay and help you. 
And I don't think that paiMt,' with those bad 
headaches that he so often has, will be able to 
do without me sometimes, for I can write so well 
now, mamma— write proper business letters, yon 

know, — and keep accounts too. And Daisy ** 

I will be the servant," said Daisy, promptly ; 
" we can't affo|:d to have a servant any longer, 
and you are not used to house work, and Winnie 
is too delicate for it ; so 1 will cook the dinners, 
and make the place tidy, and wait upon you 
all." 

Mrs. Rajmond smiled, and said that for the 
present, until things were a little more settled, 
the two little girls should stay at home ; and if 
she allowed them to suppose that their eagerly 
promised efforts were as valuable as they, in their 
mezperience, imagined, it was only canying out 
the principle which gratefully accepts the wul for 
the deed. 

But Daisy's self-chosen service was soon, even 
in imagination, taken from her; for Phillis 
sturdily expressed her determination not to leave 
her master and mistress. She would stay with- 
out wages, she said. 

And not only Phillis, but many others from 
whom they had not expected any token of good- 
will, came forward to sympathize with the Ray- 



monds, and to render them my assistance within 
their power. If adversity sometimes develops 
insincerity and selfishness where we had least 
suspected such traits, it often, on the other hand, 
reveals to us unknown friends, who are ready with 
their help just when their help is the most needed. 



Chapter XXVIII.— Daisy's Fortuke comes 
Home. 

Mr. Raymond and his wife were spending a day 
from home on business. They had taken an early 
train into the country, and were not to return 
till evening. So Winifred and Daisy were joint 
housekeepers, and, notwithstanding the impend- 
ing changes, were very happy together. Daisy 
was generally lively and talkative, and since this 
trouble had come into the fiimily^ made a point 
of seeming as cheerftil as possible, on purpose 
that she might keep jail sad thoughts away from 
Winifred. iTot that it was much effort for Daisy 
to be, as well as to seem, cheerful. Katurally 
sanguine and light-hearted, aiid full of healthful 
activity, she never met troubles halfway, nor 
attempted to carry to-morrow's burden before 
to-day was ended. 

She was busy preparing the tea, and was just 
producing a little cake which she and Phillis had 
secretly concocted as an unexpected treat for 
Winifred, when Phillis came up to say thitt there 
was a gentleman in the parlour, waiting to speak 
to Daisy. 

"Who is he, Phillis?" 

" I don't know ; he wouldn't give his name ; 
he said it was of no consequence." 
"Did he ask former 

"He asked first for master or mistress, and 
when I told him they were both on^ he said was 
there no one with whom he could leave a message, 
and I said you would tak<»it^ Hiss Dal^' 

" I wonder what he wants !" said Winifred, 
while Dusy su^eyed herself in the glass, a 
proceeding by no means unnecessary, as she was 
not always in apple-pie order for visitors. 

Oh, he is some hoizid business man, I dare 
say," said Daii^. 

"Never mind that, if his message is a good 
one," replied Winifred. 

"Whatever it is, he ought not to call just at 
tea-time," said Daisy. "Don't eat all the cake 
up before I come back, Winnie." 

Daisy ran lightly down-stairs. She was not 
shy, and had no dislike to her errand ; but when 
she entered the room, and the stranger— a tali 
man with a bronzed complexion — ^looked very 
intently, though by no means rudely, at her, 
Dpisy coloured a little, and spoke to nim much 
more meekly than she had intended. 

But instead of telling her what he wished 
her to say to Mr. Raymond, he inquired, rather 
abruptly, "And are jrou Daisy Clinton ?" 

" Yes," replied Daisy, rather surprised at his 
ready use of her name. 
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both your father and 
was Daisy's 



*Yes» 



"And yon have lost 
mother, my dear?" 

A still more surprised 
answer. 

•* How long is it since you lost yonr mother? 
And was she ill long ?** 

These, and other questions, followed in rapid 
succession. Daisy would perhaps have been 
reluctant to satisfy a stranger's curiosity, but 
there was something abont the questioner which 
made her feel at home with him, and inclined 
her to be moderately communicative. She told 
him briefly how she had been left, at her mother's 
death, entirely unprovided for, and how generously 
Mr. and Mrs. Saymond had adopted her as a com- 
panion for their little girl. 

"And you are very happy here, Daisy?" he 
said. 

" Oh yes, very hanpy," responded Daisy. 
"You would not like, then, to leave Mr. and 
Mrs. Ra3rmond ?" 

Daisy looked at him in some alarm. Surely 
this stranger, whoever he misht be, had no power 
to take her away from her home. But she did 
not wish him to guess her tiioughts, so she said 
very decidedly in reply, " Oh, I could not leave 
them upon any account ; and, indeed, I am sure 
they would not let me." 

"Don't be afraid," he said, gently; "I have 
no wish to separate you f^om your friends." 

Ko wish? Of course not. As if he could 
possibly have any wish in the matter 1 What 
concern was it of his ? 

Daisy's face expressed the perplexity which 
her lips did not ; and he said, in answer to her 
looks, " I think you are questioninff my right to 
talk to you in this way, and perhaps I ought 
first to liave told you who I am, and how I found 
you out Shall I do so now ? " 

" If you please," said Daisy, eager for a solu- 
tion of the mystery. 

"Well," he said, very pleasantly, "are you 
willing to have me for an uncle ? " 

"laon't know," said Daisy, hesitatingly; "I 
understand; are you really my 



don't quite 
unde?** 

"Something like it, I believe," he said, 
smiling. "Have you never heard your mother 
mention a brother she once had, named Philip ? " 

"Oh yes, often and often," said Daisy; "but 
he was drowned at sea." Yet as she spoke her 
heart beat very quickly. 

"I think I am the best judge of that," he said, 
smiling again. "At all events, I am your 
motiiers youngest brother, the Philip Devereux 
that ran away from home and never returned." 

Oh, I am so glad ! " said Daisy, half-breath 
lessly. 

She could hardly believe that she was not in 
a dream. Was she actually awake, and listening 
to real words from a real person ? Her astonish- 
ment was so great that all the grand speeches 
with which (die had often in imagination greeted 



the supposed return of her uncle faded from her 
memory, and she felt at a loss what to say. It 
was rarely that Daisy was placed in such a 
dilemma, but then a real uncle, given to her as 
it were from the depths of the sea, was certainly 
not an everyday occurrence. 

Daisy's uncle did not however, seem to expect 
any very hiffh-flown observations ; he appeared 
satisfied with the kiss which Daisy cordially 
bestowed upon him in return for his, and said 
he was very thankful to have a little niece to 
remind him of his sister. 

"You are very like what your mother was at 
your age, Daisy, especially when you smile." 

He sat and talked for some time to Daisy, 
giving her a hasty and partial explanation of the 
past, and also of the way in which he had ascer- 
tained where and with whom she was living. 
Then he said he must go back to the hotel where 
he had ordered his dinner, but promised to return 
in the course of an hour or two. 

With glowing cheeks Daisy rushed up-stairs, 
two steps at a time, and fiedrly startled Winifred 
by the excited manner in wuch she danced into 
the room. 

" Oh, Winnie, Winnie, only think 1 I have 
seen uncle Philip ! " 

"Uncle Philip!" repeated Winifred, in be- 
wildered amazement. 

"Yes, his own real aelt," answered Daisy, en- 
joying Winifred's look of incredulity. 
" But how is it possible ? " 
''Why, he wasn t drowned when they thought 
he was, but was picked up by some vessel, and 
carried off to Australia, and he liked the country 
so weU that he took up his abode tiiere, unm 
within the last year or two, during which he has 
been travelling about nearly all over the world." 
"But why has he never written to his friends ? " 
" He wishes now that he had, but he was too 
proud at first to do so, and he got so occupied 
with new friends and new scenes^ that after a 
a time he did not often think about old England." 
" What made him come over now f " 
He lost his wife— he married out there, he 
told me — and then he felt so lonely that he 
thought, he would set off, and see whether there 
was anybody belonging to him here." 
" And he has found you P " 
" Yes, I am the nearest relation that he has 

nnw. fnr liA tiavav hnA anrr aTiiIiItavi nf Vtia nam ** 



left now, for he never had any children of his own.*^ 
"And what sort of man is he ? '% 
" He looks rather grave, but very good." 
"I am glad of that." 

"Of course he is not a bit like what I should 
have fSancied he would be if I had known of his 
coming ; he is older, and stouter, and quieter." 

"WeU, it is very wonderful," sud Winifred, 
'4t is as good as a fairy tale." 

"Yes, in some respects," said Daisy, "but 
there ought to have been more of a scene about 
it: he was as cool and collected as if nothing 
remarkable had happened." 
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" Uncle PhilipVJ^^pent the evening with them, 
givine Mr. and Jm. Raymond fall proof of his 
identity with Mrs. Clinton^s long-lost brother, and 
narrating some of the adventarea of his wander- 
ing life. Daisy and Winifred liked him very 
mnch ; and after they went up-stairs they talked 
of little else until they fell asleep ; but just as 
Daisy was dozing off, Winifred ronsed her ud 
again, by sayings Daisy, there is one thing! 
should like to know about uncle Philip." 

" What is it 1" asked Daisy. 
Whether he has brought your fortune with 
him." 

**My fortune! I had quite forgotten that 
No, I am afraid not. I don't think he is at all 
rich." 

Why not?" 

Because I noticed that his gloyes were rather 
shabby and had holes in them." 

** Oh, that is nothing. I dare say they are not 
very particular about eloves in Australia: and 
then he has had no wife or daughter to keep his 
things tidy. Tou will have to mend his gleyes 
now, Daisy ! " 

I will mend them, and welcome," said Daisy, 
" but I*m not going to live with hina, even if he 
asks me. I oeiSdn't leave you, Winifred." 

"No, indeed," said Winifred, "we could not 
spare you : not for all the uncles in the world ! " 

Chapter XXIX.—" Footsteps in the Sea.*' 

Through an accidental meeting with an old 
acquaintance, Mr. Devereux, Daisy's uncle, had 
heard of the death of his sister and of her husband; 
but beyond the knowledge that Mrs. Clinton, 
during the latter j>art of her life, had been very 
much reduced in circumstances, and had left one 
little girl with no relations able to take charge of 
her, he was ignorant of all else about Daisy. He 
could not even ascertain where his sister had 
lived and died, nor yet whether his niece was still 
in the same neighbourhood. 

Curiously enough, it was a sailor boy on board 
the ship in which he was returing to England, to 
find out for himself what had become of Daisy, 
who gave him the clue to her present home. 
That sailor boy was Harry Denham. Mr. Deve- 
reux had kindly noticed the lad, whose intelligence 
and superior manners first attracted his attention; 
and he soon gatiiered from him that he had left 
his situation unknown to his friends and obtained 
employment at once on an outward bound vesseL 
A little farther questioning elicited from Harry 
all that our readers are acquainted with concern- 
ing him and his friends, and it was in this way 
that Daisy's position in Mr. Baymond*8 family 
was unwittingply revealed to her uncle. 

Little did "uncle Philip " imagine, when he 
interested Hmself in the boy's welfare, that he 
should gain from him the directions he was in 
search of ; and little did Harry suppose, when he 
chattered so freely and so gratefully about 



"Miss Daisy," to the kind-hearted gentleman, 
that he was conveying wished-for tidings to her 
uncle ! Strange and unexpected are the paths 
by which God*s providence often guides us to the 
goal at which we are aiming ! 

And equally stranse and unexpected are the 
wa^s in which he as frequently appears for the 
relief and succour of those who put their trust 
in him, and earnestly ask for his aid. In the 
midst of Mr. Raymond's trials and difficulties a 
channel of help was opened for him, which he no 
more anticipated than did the Israelites that 
God would form for them a safe passage through 
the divided waters. 

For our young readers will doubtless have 
inferred, tkat Winifred's hope respecting "Daisy's 
fortune," was realized. Daisy's uncle had so 
prospered in all his undertakings that he was 
now a rich man ; and could without any difficulty 
let Mr. Raymond have as much money as he 
needed in his present emergency. 

And the money was to be a gift, not a loan. 
He could well afford it, he said ; for there would 
be nobody now but Daisy to inherit his property 
whenever it pleased Ged to call him hence : and 
he was sure that his little niece would not object 
— Daisy's smiles were confirmation enough— to 
the amount required for the removal of llr. 
Raymond's embarrassments being subtracted 
from "Daisy's Foetune." 



THE BEOKEN VASE. 
(Written at the age of eleven.) 

Ik Three Chapters.— Chapter III. 

May opened her blue eyes in her own little room, 
where she was in bed. All yesterday rushed 
back on her mind, and the broken vase. What 
was she to do ? 

"Oh, dear ! dear !" thought she, "I can't tell 
uncle, and I'm sure I doirt know what to do 
with that vase that is behind the curtain." 

The little girl was here interrupted by Mary 
coming in to dress her. She went down to break- 
fast in not a very happy frame of mind. At 
breakfast she seldom spoke, and her uncle said, 
"May, I am going out to-day, and shall not be 
home till dinner-time ; you may play about in 
the dra?ring-reom with SnowbeUe, as I am not 
afraid to trust you there. Don't touch anything 
but the books, and kee^ quiet until I come l>ack ; " 
and with a parting kiss her uncle left her and 
went out. 

May went into the drawing-room where still 
stood SnowbeUe in the comer, where she had been 
left all night. May took her up and kissed and 
fondied her, and then the dcil said, ''Mamma," 
md May was pleased, and played with her a long 
'time. She was tired, however, very soon, and 
could not resist the temptation of looking behind 
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liib curUlu at tne Climese vase. She went and 
looked; there it stood, the same as ever, quite 
disf^red, and the front and top all gone. 

may said to herself, ''What will nncle 
Charles saj to this ! He toiU be angry, I know. 
How conld I be so silly as not to tell him at once I 
I shall never be happy while I see it there. Ok ! 
how I wish it had never been pnt here at all 
and, sitting down on the sofa, May burst into 
tears. When she had cried until she could not 
cry any more, she went to the window and out on 
the balcony. As this did not amuse her enoueh, 
she came in again, and, taking Snowbelle, left 
the room, very sorrowfm. She went up-stairs 
into her little bedroom, and, taking a box of pearl 
beads, began making a new neckl^e for her doU. 
Snowbelle looked on in delight ; and May said to 
her, Tes, Miss Snow, you are going to have a 
new necklace, only you must not break it, as I 
$ha*nt give yon another." When it was finished, 
May tied it round Snowbelle's fedr neck, and was 

2uite pleased with it ; and then kissing her doll, 
tie jumped it several times, saying, 

. **Aa white as the mow, and as fair as the pearls. 
With her beautiful brown hair of silken curls." 

Then she dressed beautiful Snowbelle (or ** Snow," 
as May called her), in white, and a pink sash, and 
white shoes, and tied her curls back with pink. 
When she was dressed she looked like a real child 
of three years, and she was very heavy. Then 
May, to amuse herself, took a small key out of 
her pocket and turned it round under the doll 
(that was winding it up), then, as if by magic, 
this wonderful doll started off, and walked up 
and down the room for a long time, to Mary's 
great delight, who laughed heartily all the time 
to see Snow toddle along so fast by herselt Then 
poor Snowbelle began to get tired, as she walked 
much slower, and at last dropped down all at 
once, bump, on the floor. 

''Oh, dolly! poor dolly!" cried May, as she 
picked her up and went down-stairs. 

Her undo nad just come in, and, running into 
the drawing-room, there she saw him sitting down 
on the sofa, with a &ce of great anger. 

"May," said he, " I'm very angry indeed, and 
have found it out onlyjust now that sotm one has 
broken my beautiful Cninese vase ; I don't know 
who it is, or who has had the audacity to place it 
behind the curtain, but I am determined to find 
out. This" said he, pointing to the broken 
vase, ^* was prized by me greatlv, and I should 
punish any one very severely who had dared to 
touch my Chinese vase." 

May turned red and white by turns. "Oh, 
thought she, "what shall I do 1 

"Confess at once," whispered conscience. 

" I dare not," said May to herself. 

But at this moment her uncle rang the bell ; 
"I shall siimmon the servants," said he, "and 
Inquire if (hey have touched it ; one of them might 



have broken it while dusting, and then hid it 
behind the curtain." 

Mary, Martha, and Jane appeared, John, the 
footman, and the boy that cleaned the knives and 
boots, and also the kitchen-maid came. 

"Mary," said Mr. Hargrave, pointing to the 
broken vase, " have you broken this l^dsome 
Chinese vase that I prize so much t I thought, 
perhaps, you might have while dusting here. 

"ifo, sir, that I have not," said Mary, not 
changing colour, and in a firm, decisive tone. 

"Are you quite sure you have never meddled 
^th it, Mary?" 

"Quite sare, sir, for I never come into the 
drawing-room except to light the fire." 

"Very well, I believe you, you may go," said 
Mr. Hargraye ; and Mary went 

And now, Martha, have you done this ? " said 
Mr. Haigrave. 

Martha answered the same as Mary, and said 
that she never entered the drawing-room, except 
to lay tea. 

"Very well, Martha, you may gOL" said Mr. 
Haigrave, eyeing May suspiciously, who sat trem- 
bling on a chair, as white as a sheet. 

And then John was questioned and went, and 
then James the boy, and then the little kitchen- 
maid, Susan, who said she never so much as saw 
the vase before, or the drawing-room either. 

After they had all gone Mr. Hargraye seemed 
to look sorrowful, ana this cut May's heart, for 
she could not bear to see her uncle, her dearly 
beloved uncle, sorrowful. 

" I am much distressed, " said he, about this ; 
but whoever has done it will be found out ; as I 
should, of course, never think of you doing such 
a thing, May, I shall put it away until I find out 
who has done it." 

May trembled, and was very nearly fainting. 
Her uncle took her on his knee, and, wiping his 
eyes with his handkerchief said, — 

" May, dear, do you know, that Chinese vase was 
of great value ; but not only on account of its value 
am I sorry, but because my brother, my only brother 
Henry, gave it me when he came from China. 
He is now dead. I was very fond of him, and it 
is the greatest grief to me to see his beautiful 
present spoilt. He used to take you on his knee. 
May, when you were a very little thing, and give 
yon candy and sugar-plums ; he was very fond of 
you. I see you are weeping with me. May ; it is 
veiy hard, isn't it, my nice Chinese vase should be 
broken?" 

May was sobbing convulsively. When she got 
better her uncle took her into the dining-room, 
and they had tea. May ate nothing, but glanced 
at her uncle out of the comers of her eyes. She 
was very mucli afraid that she should be found 
out, and hastily swallowing her tea, she rushed 
up-stairs to her bed-room, and throwing herself - 
on her little bed, sobbed violently. What should" 
she do ? Her uncle was in great distress about ; 
his beautiful vase, and if she was found out, witlu. 
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wbat anger would he send her away from him ! 
She was nndone, and it would all come out some 
daj t All these thoughts passed through her 
mind, and she stayed up-stairs until her nnde 
sent Marj to put her to bed ; and May knew he 
must be unwell, as he did not say Good niffht to 
her. She went to bed lonely and miserable, the 
thoughts of her naughtiness oyer before her, and 
weeping bitterly, she fell into a troubled sleep, 
from which she awoke in the morning onrefreshecL 

Oh, the agonizine day she then passed 1 Her 
unole was out, ana it was raining. SnowbeUe, 
eyen, could not comfort her, and E>nely and sor- 
rowful the little girl passed each hour. She tried 
to play her new piece on the piano^ then she read 
a few pages of a fairy tale book, then she un- 
dressed and dressed her fitrourite Snowbelle, then 
she made her a new frock, then she pat a puzzle 
together, then she looked out of the window ; but 
it was all nogood, none of these things amused 
poor May. The cherries and the broken Chinese 
▼ase were erer before her eyes, and with a bad 
headache she welcomed her unde home. 

"May,* said he, "you look unweU; are you 
80^ dear!" 

«I haye a headache, uncle," said May, "that 
isalL" 

"It will soon be better, then, if you go and 

rat on your hat, and take a little walk with me ; 
am gomg to Mr. Watkins*s, the fruiterer, if you 
like to come too.'* 

Oh t that dreaded greengrocer ! how it sank 
on May's heart like a lump of lead ; but not 
liking to refuse her unde, she said, quiddy, "I will 
go. Uncle Charles, and put on my things and, 
running^ up-stairs. May put on a blue merino 
freck trimmed with black yelye^ pretty, stylish, 
black kid boots, reachinff halfway up her legs, 
with black tassels^ a black yelyet jacket^ and 
white straw hat trimmed with black yelyet. She 
did not forget to take Snowbelle. 

OIF went May inth her unde, and soon stopped 
4it the dreaded fruit-shop ; her unde bought some 
beautiful baskets of strawberries. 

"No cherries this time," whispered May to 
lierself. 

Her unde did not happen to haye change for a 
dulling^ so the man ^ye him it, and among the 
money was a bright Uttle sixpence, which fright- 
ened May yeiy much, for it was quite new. May 
saw it go into her unde's pocket, but he said 
nothing, and did not notice it. 

They left the shop, and as they were walking 
quickly down the street, Mr. Hargraye was 
stopped by an old gentleman with a pleasing 
countenance, Dr. Alison. 

"Don't you know me, Mr. Hargraye ?** 

"Ah 1 yes, yes," said Mr. Hargraye, laughing, 
and shaking hands ; " I should neyer forget you. 
Dr. Alison ; I suppose I did not see you before." 

"No, I suppose not," said the nice old gentle- 
man," and your little niece, I know her ; little 
May, how do you do I" 



May coloured^ for she recognised directly tha 
old gentleman who had given her the sioepeneei 
She trembled as she muttered yery low and indis- 
tinctly a " Quite well, thank you, sir." 

" Ah ! I know you, my little girL Don*t you 
know the day I gave you the sia^pence for the 
cherries t Ah 1 that toaa unlucky, wasn't it^ to 
drop cherries in the mud like that ? " 

" What's that about dropping cherries in the 
mud I " said May's uncle. 

"Oh 1 only that I met May in the street one 
day near Mr. Watkins's, and the wind blew her 
hat off into the road, and she, in running after it, 
dropped her paper full of cherries in the mud, 
and they were spoilt. I saw all, and gaye her 
sixpence to buy another pound ; but shortly after 
I was gone I put my head out of my carriage^ 
and I saw her throw it on the payement ; a little 
beggar picked it up, and ran off with it. But I 
must say I was much astonished at seeing the six- 
ponce go in that way." 

May turned yery fidnt, and a cloud of sorrow, 
guilt, and naughtiness passed oyer her white fiice. 

"How yery singular," said Mr. Hargraye; 
" was it you. May ? I didn't giye you any money 
to spend in cherries, I know; but this is cer- 
tainly true. Oh, May, you spent my money in 
cherries, and told a lie to hide your guilt t I 
can hardly belieye it. May 1 " 

The old doctor looked sorrowfully at May, as 
he also saw the truth, and said, as he turned 
away,—.. 

"Ah I Mr. Hargraye, Tm sorry I caye more 
money to her;** and, with a Good-oy, went 
away. 

May sobbed bitterly all the way home, and at 
last found strength to eat some dinner, when 
Martha came in, and said, hurriedly, — 

" If you please, sir, I came in to s^ that it is 
found out who broke the yase. Miss May was acci- 
dentally seen through the drawin|r.room window 
to break the yasoi and hide it behmd the curtain. 
Besides t^ James was throwing some potato- 
parings into the dust-bin this morning, when he 
saw these pieces of China (layinff down the same 
broken pieces on the table) which I was suf^ and 
Mary, Jane, and John too^ bdonged to it. I 
thought it best to come and tell you at once, sir, 
as the blame might haye been laid on some other 
person innocent 

" Tes, but, Martha," said Mr. Hamaye, with 
such emotion as to drop his knife and fork from 
his hands, " who saw Miss May do it." 

"The seryant who came to tell you that 
Green was ill, sir.'* 

" Oh ! that respectable young woman ?" 

"Tes, sir," said the seryant, "and Maiy saw 
Miss May ^t it behind the curtain." 

"Stop I stop!" sobbed May, throwing herself 
on her Imees, "I did do it; I did spend your 
sixpence, uncle, and told Msehoods. Oh ! can 
you forgiye me this once ? Forgiye me, oh, forgiye 
me, dear unde, and I'll never, never do such .a 
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wicked tldng again. Can you foi-gire me, 
uncle?" 

" Yes, May, I can forgive yon, but I cannot 
forget," said ^Mr. Hargrave. ** Oh, May, May, 
how naughty ,you have been, how couldyou do 
80? What trouble you have caused! Why did 
yoa not think of what Joseph said, which is in 
the Bible, w^en you were tempted to sin, * How 
can I do this great wickedness, and sin against 
God?' Oh, May, May, how could you do so? 
God has written it in His book. May, I am so 
sorry to think ym did such a thing. God has 
seen all you have done. You haye gone quite out 
of the little narrow path which leads to heaven. 
Oh, May, you must not only ask my forgiveness, 
but some one*s else, do you know whose ?" 

"Yes, uncle. God's," said May, sobbing. 

** Go on your knees," said her uncle, ** in your 
own room, my poor May, and ask GocCs forgive- 
ness, for Jesus Christ's sake, and ask Him to give 
you his Holy Spirit, then try and be a better 
child. Never let me have to speak of this again ; 
but punishment always overtakes those who don't 
mind conscience, and God has said, * Be sure your 
sin will find you out.' 1 think your sin has 
found you out to-day, May, but I see yoa are 
sufficiently punished." 

Indeed May was, and ^eved to the heart for 
making her uncle think ill of her. ^But she was 
taught a lesson which conficience would never let 
her forget. She did earnestly pray that her sins 
might be forgiven her, for the Saviour's sake, and 
she became a better child. Her uncle trusted 
her the same. Snowbelle rejoiced also.. And 
now I may end my tale, hoping that it will benefit 
some and amuse others. Bemember May Har- 
wood ; or, the Broken Yase. ella. 



DOUBLE ACEOSTIC. 

THE TWO GJRBAT<.pEFBNDBKS OP A NATION. 

Below the heaving billow far from, home 
My darling sleeps beneath the surging foam; 
None can shed tears above her lonely grave. 
But constant reauiem sings each ocean wave. 
My first, the ^[oadeas sad of funeral lays, 
Lend thy inspur^d lyre to sing her praise. 

A fortune- telling race of ancient times. 
Who oft their prophecies declared in rhymes; 
To one, the Greeks of Trojan days repaired^ 
And he to them their coining fitte declared. 

Nature abhors.me, I declared and vow, 
My presence willingly will ne'er allow ; 
But oft philosophers with pump and piston 
The honour of my visits will ihsiit on. 

The midnigliyiour strikes, and I am bom. 
But surely nc^r fate was so forlorn, 
In name alOnemisting; with the past, 
Ere I have tim&to be, forever classed. 

V. A. V. 








%U^[^B^ STOEY. 

No. XII. 

Thh lolti&m of the tenth picture story is by 
Ci^ABA agod IG (of Dalston, London); and we 
regret that oiv spooe thii month does not allow us to 
print it, Thfl next in order are— Alice B. B. ; Annie 
and Lillie T,; Eobert ; Fanny B.; Helen E. F.; 
Edith a J :a. J. a,? H, T.; Mary E. T.; Gerty B.; 
Ikmr Wil IVancefl E. M.; Hannah D.; Elisabeth 
M. H.! a L. aud J. M. B.; Kate M'M.; John P.; 
J. C. M.J E. G. D,; AnnaF.LW.; H. K.; M.G.; 
C. E. D.J R H.; a A- F.; Annie L. B.; G. H.; 
A L.J Laan A, D.; B. B!.; C. H. D.; M. A. M.; 
NdHfiH.; C.J*; Cliu|%; Winnie C.L.; Benjamin 
F.W.j Carrie M.B,; fithurE.M. 

We hnpo to ct>ntinue the Picture Stories next year; 
nnd ^lope that the boys will not let the girls 

distance them in ingenuity, as the^ have done this 
year. Many bojft hav« sent solutions, but none of 
iftuim has risftn to the chief place of honour. 

ParticLikr attention must be given to the rules; 
s(?TeriLl comiijurkiiJiitiutnA have been at once tl^ro.wn 
aaids throush writers having failed, to send 
maae ftad addrtoL Mifiy papers a^ are unnoticed, 
because they arrive too late in the month. 
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WILLIE OLIVEE: 

▲ 8T0RT 07 THE NIBTEBTON 8CH00LB0TB. 
By the Author of **Soldieb HAiaoLD." 



Chaftkr XXXYII.— The Brown Paper 
Parcel. 

Cecil Vernon was right Wfllie Oliver did net 
prerame on the notice Dr. Carev took of him. 
Me never pleaded for any indulgence; and 
almoet the onlv one he had was the privilege of 
preparing his lesw>ns In an evening m a comer 
of Dr. Carey's study, instead of amongst all the 
other boys in the great schoolroom. 

And Dr. Carey liked to have the little fellow 
beside him, though Willie sat there by the hour 
together, without speaking, intoit upon his books. 
He seemed to the doctor a link with his dead 
wife ; and sometimes, in answer to Willie's prattle, 
he was beguiled into talking of her more than he 
did to any one else. 

And so, as Mrs. Carey had begsed it might be, 
the two,~the great master and the little simple 
child, — ^were a mutual comfort 

But Willie did not forget the little eripple and 
his old grandfather. His Saturday afternoons 
were mostly spent there; and Willie Harris 
learnt to welcome his coming as the one bright 
spot in his week of suffering. Not that he was 
left quite companionless. £iff*s place had been 
more than filled up by the parrot ; and Pretty 
Poll received more affectionate attention than 
ever poor Buff had done. 

But on the first Saturday in December, the 
one after Mr. and Mrs. Vernon's return home, 
Willie Oliver was otherwise ennged. Hugh and 
Cecil, who were to spend their holiday afternoon 
at home, had orders to bring Willie with them. 
The little boy was quite delishted to go; he 
wanted to be acquainted with Mr. Vernon, who 
was, as Cecil expressed it, a first-rate papa. 

Cecil's manner to Willie had chimged since 
that day of his quarrel with his brother ; and he 
had len him alone, if nothing else; but now, 
when away from his schoolfellows, before whom 
he considered he had a certain character to keep 
up, he was really quite kind and pleasant So 
altogether, Willie enioyed his visit verv much. 

He met with a cordial welcome from his father's 
old friend. Mrs. Vernon kissed him with as much 
tenderness as Mrs. Carey had shown towards him ; 
and the tears came into his eyes at the remem- 
brance of her. 

Cecil and his sisters took Willie into the garden 
and about the house; and amused themselves 
very pleasantiy. 

Hugh, meanwhile, was with his father in the 
library. He had gone there for a book, and Mr. 
Vernon had bidden him stay, as he wanted to 
talk to him. 

He wanted to warn him once more against Ned 



Clavton, of whose return he had just heard. He 
wished to get him to promise that he would have 
nothing to do with a youth of such low character, 
and alttiough Hugh was reluctant to do this, 
yet, as his father spoke so decidedly and even 
sternly about it, he was at length forced to give 
the desired promise. 

So^ having written an explanatory fitrewell 
letter to Ned, Hugh wrapped it up with the 
book in brown paper when he got back to school ; 
and on the Monday left it himself at Ned*s door 
in passing. He meant to obey his father, and 
have no further conversation with Clayton ; and 
he was quite sure then that his past intercourse 
would remain undiscovered. 



Chafter XXXVIII— Discovert. 

On the Wednesday morning Dr. Curey came into 
the schoolroom with a brown paper parcel under 
his arm, which made Hugh, almost tremble, it 
looked so very like the one that had troubled him 
so much. 

The master took his place at hii desk, looking 
very stem. When the boys wen all siJent, and 
before beginning the usuid studies. Dr. Carey 
spoke. 

I have here before me a parcel addressed to 
* Master Charles Fortescue, Dr. Carey's, Beech 
Orove.' Now, as there is no such person among 
you, I should like to know who has been feigning 
the name." 

But no one spoke. All the boys looked very 
much surprised, and a tittle amused, and won- 
dered who Charles Fortescue could be. Dr. Carey 
waited a little. Only Hugh dreaded what was 
coming. 

<*WelV' he said at last; ''as no one owns 
this parcel, I shall open it" 

And when it was opened, there lay the library 
book which had been such a trouble to Hugh. 
Upon it was a note from the proprietor of the 
circulating library, which Dr. Carey took up and 
read. 

Cecil knew the book again, and he glanced with 
astonishment at his brother; but Hugh's head 
was down, and he did not catch Cecil's eye. 

When he had read the note through to himself. 
Dr. Carey turned back to the beginning, and 
read it aloud. The purport of it was, that 

Master Fortescue would be held accountable for 
the injury done to this volume, and must pay 
for it by the 12th, failing which Dr. Carey would 
be appUed to." 

**JNow, boys," continued Dr. Carey, **it is 
evident from this letter that one amongst you 
has been engaged in a most wicked course of 
deception. That this novel, for such it is, is 
not a fit book for boys like you to read, is not the 
question; but that some of you, for there i^i pro- 
bably more than one engaged iu it. ave most 
grossly deceived me. How long this has been 
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goibg on, I cannot say ; but I am thankful for 
the accident that has discoyered it, before minds 
and characters have been injured by the readine 
of such trash. If you must haye books, I will 
choose them for you for the future, and not haye 
you go to a low circulating library for them. 
Boys, I am ashamed and disappointed ! I thought 
I could haye trusted you better. It is indeed a 
disgraceful thing altogether ; and returning the 
book in this state is but of a piece with the rest. 
You may well be ashamed to appear under your 
own name ; but who Charles Fortescue is, I shall 
endeayour to find out, unless the offender will at 
once confess his fault." 
No one spoke. The boys looked at one another 

^ Cecil coxJd scarcely forbear saying what he 
knew about the book. He was quite sure it was 
the name that he tore ; and he was also quite 



sure that Hugh could not haye anything to do 
with it ; and yet, Hugh was certainly reading it, 
so he had perhaps better not speak, or he might 
get his brother into trouble. 

Dr. Carey had been turning oyer the leayes of 
the book in his hand for a minute or two ; and 
when he looked up again, Cecil s face looked so 
conscious that he immediately inquired, — 

** Cecil Vernon, surely you haye not been de- 
ceiying me again ? surely you are not the owner 
of Charles Fortescue*s delinquencies ? ** 

** No, sir," replied Cecil, with equal truth and 
promptness. 

•* It is well : I hope I may find it so. But 
there is hardly one among you I* can trust. 

Dr. Carey then locked up the book in his 
desk to be more minutely examined at his leisure; 
and then the usual school business proceeded. 

That morning, after school, Thompson came 
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into the playground, and inquired for Master Yer- 
noTiy senior ; Dr. Carey wanted him in his study. 

Hugh went, in secret tremblings and fearing 
gr atly. Dr. Carey sat at his study table with 
th - book before him. 

**Hugh, I want to know how this came to be 
in this TOok ? " and he held out a foreign envelope 
directed to Hugh in his fiithei's handwriting. 

Hugh stood mute. He remembered hsving 
using it as a mark ; and it seemed he had for- 
gotten to remove it before returning the book ; 
and here it was to witness against him. 

"Do you know anything of this most dis- 
graceful business ? have you ever seen the book 
before to-day ? Answer me, Hugh Vernon." 

" I have, replied Hugh, in the lowest possible 
tone. 

"You have ! and, pray, in whose hands ? Tell 
me all about it, Hugh ; for I would fain come at 
the truth of the matter, if I can." 

But Hugh stood silent, not yet could he con- 
fess; but he wished most heartily now that he 
had never met Ned Clavton. 

Vernon,*' continued Dr. Carey, in his sternest 
tones, "if you do not answer, you will make me 
believe that you are Charles Fortescue ; that it is 
you who have been obtaining these trashy books 
from the library under such false pretences ; you« 
who have been trying hard for the good conduct 
prize, and would probably have obtained it but 
for this. Oh, Vernon, speak, and tell me it is 
not so ! 

But Hugh did not speak. His colour came 
snd 'went rapidly; but he did not deny the 
charge, nor did he admit it : only stood silent as 
before. 

Dr. Carey looked at him for a full minute; 
and then he said in a low, grieved tone, — 

"Sit down th^r^ by the window, until I speak 
to you again." 

The window looked out ou to part of the pla^- 
ground ; and as Hugh sat there, he could see his 
schoolfellows running about and enjoying them- 
selves ; and but for following his own way, he 
might have been there too. But he had never 
been so happv as thejr were for a lon^ time ; there 
had always oeen this wei^t on his mind, this 
fear of dislcovery ; it had come now. 

Dr. Carey was rapidly writing two notes ; one 
was to the librarian, enclosing the value of the 
injured work, the other was to Mr. Vernon. 

Then he rang for Thompson, and bade him take 
them quickly to their destinations ; addinff, that 
he had better take the one to Mr. Vernon msL 

Hugh started at the sound of his fathez^s name, 
and looked at Dr. Carey ; but his face was so verv 
grave that it save him no encouragement to ask 
questions ; so he turned back to the window, and 
toere was silenc6 again ; until, in about half-an< 
hour, Mr. Vernon entered. 

*• Well, Carey, what did you want with me ? 

In a few brief words Dr. Carey related what 
had passed ; and tiien they both turned to Hugh, 



Hugh by this time had come to the determina- 
tion to confess all ; at least so far as Ned Clayton 
and the library were concerned : he did not think 
it necessary to mention Willie diverts half- 
crown. 

"Papa, Dr. Carev, do not be too hard upon 
me ! I did wrong, I know ; but it was Ned who 
persuaded me." 

"Silence!" said Mr. Vernon, sternly; "do 
not seek to blame another for what was your own 
doing from beginning to end. If you had obeyed 
me, you would never have been led into the 
temptation ; your talking to Clayton at all was 
the Deginning ; and vet, when I was cautioning 
you about him the other night, you never hinted 
at this in the least ; though you knew he had 
been at home all this long time. Oh, Hugh, you 
have been most untrue 1 your mother will be 
greatly grieved when she hears of this I " 

Hugh muttered something about being sorry ; 
but sorrow was hardly present on ike boy's haid, 
reserved face. 

Dr. Carey and Mr. Vemon converwd a minute 
in low tones as to what must be done with him, 
and they decided that he was to remain where he 
was for the present ; but whenhe returned home that 
evening he was not to come back to Beech Grove 
again fer that term, at any rate. He had offended 
too grossly to be forgiven, and received back into 
favour directly ; nor could he be allowed to mix 
with the other bojs at present. 

Hugh hoard his sentence in silence, but with 
that same hard look upon his fnce. If his feither 
and Dr. Carey had been gentle and kind, he 
thought, hft ahonld hava b^en very sony then; 
but when they were so harsh, it' was not likely ; 
only a tear trembled in lak «(yawhen he remem- 
bered his mother. 

His dinner was sent to him, and he ate it 
alone ; but after dinner the door softly opened, 
and Willie Oliver entered. Hugh started: the 
little boy was the last person he cared to see. 

" What do you want, Oliver ? don't you know 
Dr. Carey left me here by myself ? " 

"Yes ; but he said I might come to yoo." 
"I don't want you, though ; so be off." 
"Oh, but, Hugh, I am so sorry," WUlio went 
on, coming dose up to Hush, and looking up 
lovingly into his face, "and I think jou an 
sorry too, in spite of what Dr. Carey said. 
" What did he say ! " asked Hugh, quickly. 
" He said that he was afraid you were quite 
hardened." 

So he has been telling the other fellows all 
about me, I suppose ! '* 

" Tes, he told us it was all found out ; and he 
warned us by your example always to be true ; 
for if we ever attempted to deceive, we should be 
sure to be found out And he said, too, that God 
was angry at such conduct, Hugh," Willie added 
in a low tone. 

Hugh did not answer. 

"Hugh, dear," the little boy said, after a 
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pause, "if Dr. Carey saw you were sorry, he 
would forgive you at once ; and then you would 
be happy again." 

"But I am not sorry," repeated Hugh, half 
angrily; "I have done nothing so very wrong 
that there need be such a fuss made. The worst 
thing I did was against you, Willie. " 

" Against me ? ^ said Willie, wonderingly, 

" Yes ]you remember about that half-crown for 
oldNat WUkins?'* 

Yes, Willie remembered only too well 

"Well, I took it, Willie, to pay this very 
library subscription. I meant quite then to pay 
it back ; but I never did." 

" Well, never mind, dear Hugh ; it is all past 
and done with now ; so don't trouble about it" 

"But it was I that killed the pet chicken you 
were so unhappy about ; but I did not do it on 
purpose. And, Willie, it was I too that put the 
leaf of that book into your pocket. I did not 
know it was your coat though, till it was found 
there. So I am very bad ; am I not ? " 

"Never mind, dear Hugh," said Willie again; 
" Dr. Carey never thought it was me, you know ; 
80 don't trouble about that." 

"And you will not hate me for it, Willie?'* 
asked Hugh, in a low tone. 

"Oh dear, no," replied Willie, a bright smile 
breaking over his face, "I will love you very 
dearbr if you will only let me." 

"1 have almost hated you," said Hugh. 

And then* as if a sudden impulse seized him, 
he put. his arms round the little fellow beside him, 
and leaning his head on his shoulder, burst into 
tears— such tears as Hugh had rarely, if ever, shed 
in his life before. At first Willie was rather 
frightened, but he tried to soothe him by gentle 
words and loving caresses, and by and bye Hugh's 
sobs ceased, and he looked up. 

"Do not take any notice of me, Willie ; I am 
weak and foolish to give way so." 

"I knew you were sorry, dear Hugh." 

"If I am, you have made me 8o»" wt» the 
answer. 

Hugh then took out his purse, and handed 
Willie the only half-crown it contained. Willie 
refused to take it at first, but he was prevailed on 
at length ; for Hugh said he should not be happy 
unless he did. 

When Willie went, Hugh's thoughts were 
turned into a different channel. He saw now 
something of the sin of which he had been guilty ; 
and as he sat there all alone, he resolved that he 
would endeavour to do better for the future. 

That evening, before he left, Hugh expressed 
to Dr. Carey, in a few earnest words, his sorrow 
for what had passed. 

" WeU, my boy," said Dr. Carey, kindly, "I 
forgive you, but I cannot remit your punishment ; 
that yon must undergo, that you may remember 
this sin against God— for such it is, Hugh,— and 
also as a warning to others." 

And so Hugh went home, and the Beech Grove 



boys saw him no more that term. But that night, 
with his mother's warm tears and kisses on his 
brow, and her loving arms round his neck, he 
made the determination that, God helping him, 
he would endeavour more earnestly to resist 
temptation and the evil inclinations of his own 
heart 



Chapter XXXIX. — Home for the HoLiDATa 

The last day of the school term had come . On 
the morrow masters and pupils were to part for a 
season. 

It was an important day, that last day, espe- 
cially before the Christmas holidays : for then, in 
addition to the rest of the prizes, there was the 
good conduct prize to be awarded ; and though 
the boys did not care much to try for it, a good 
deal of excitement prevailed as to who should get 
it, and this year more than usually so ; for every 
one had been quite sure that Hugh Yeruon would 
be the successful one, and as he had failed they 
were at a loss to know who stood next 

Many of the friends and parents of the day boys, 
and other ladies and gentlemen out of Nesterton, 
assembled to see the prizes given. The good 
conduct prize remained till the last. 

Then Dr. Carey rose, and said that he had 
expected that Yemon, senior, would have carried 
off that prize ; but as he had failed, he had much 
pleasure in naming Parker as the successful 
candidate. 

Jack Parker was truly astonished. It had never 
entered his head, nor that of any of his school- 
fellows, that he could gain the good conduct prize. 
He was too much surprised to move from the 
place where he stood, until Dr. Carey called him 
again. Then he came slowly forward. 

"Yes, Parker; I have observed that during 
this term you have been reallv trying to improve ; 
and you have succeeded, my boy, and by so doing 
have given me real pleasure ; for nothing pleases 
me more than to see m^ pupila tiying to become 
true, earnest, right-minded gentlemen. Take 
your books, Parker, and eiyoy them." 

But Jack did not offer to touch them. 

" I don't deserve them, sir ; indeed I don't," he 
said, in a tone so low that it only reached Dr. 
Carey's ears. 

"Why! "he asked. 

"Because, sir," Parker answered, gathering 
courage as he went on, " I did something, which, 
if you had known, ^rou would never have thought 
of giving me this prize." 

"What was it ? and when ?" 

"It was quite at the beginning of the term, 
just after Oliver came. You remember old Peggie, 
sir t weU, it was I who locked her in ; and you 
said, if you ever found out who did it, they should 
be punished." 

Dr. Carey mused for a minute or two. 

" Well, Parker/' he said at last, " of course, as 
you have confessed to this I cannot in justice 
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give you the good conduct prize. Bat I must 
sfty, i think it very honourable of you to confess 
it at such a time, a proof, if I had wanted more, 
that you are really trying to be guided by higher 
principles than the majority of your school- 
fellows." 

Jack*s cheeks glowed with pleasure ; he would 
far rather have such words of praise from his 
master's lips than the prize. 

But the prize was still to be given ; and Willie 
Oliver, the next on Dr. Career's list, was caUed 
up to receive it. Willie took it in modest silence ; 
but he tiiought how delighted his dear fiather at 
home would be — and Peggie. Nevertheless he 
tried to prevail on Jack to take half the books ; 
but Jack utterly refused. 

**No, no, Willie : you deserve it far more than 
I do ; for it is only through you that I came in for 
it at all. It was all your influence, Willie, that 
made me try to be anything better than I used to 
be ; and I owe it to you, that Dr. Carey spoke of 
me as he did just now." 

'*! am very glad, Jack," Willie said, with a 
bright smile. Papa has always told me that to 
do what is ri^ht is the only way to be happy ; and 
I am sure it is true." 

The good conduct prize being given, the visitors 
dispersed ; and as tney left, many were the re- 
marks made upon Parker's behaviour. 

*'It was quite noble of him," said one gentle- 
man, *^ to speak out so before every one, when he 
might so easily have taken the prize, and with a 
very eood claim to it, too." 

And Willie heard the remark, and told Jack ; 
to which Jack answered : ''It was only an act of 
justice. I should have been dishonest if I had 
taken it, knowing as I did, that I did not deserve 
it." 

That night, after prayers, Dr. Carey spoke a few 
farewell words to the assembled boys. Though 
his words were brief, they were spoken in a manly, 
earnest way, which made, for the time at least, a 
deep impression on the whole school. 

And then the master left the schoolroom, bid- 
ding Parker follow him. When they reached his 
study. Dr. Carey put into the boy's hands a 
beautifully bound copy of Milton's poems, on the 
fly leaf of which was written his name. 

" I was so much pleased with your bold avowal 
of the truth to-day. Jack, when you might so 
easily have kept it back, that I wish to give you 
this.^' 

Jack gratefiilly expressed his thanks, and said 
it was all owing to Willie Oliver that he was 
worth anvthing. 

And Willie and Jack were not going to be 
parted at present ; for Willie had < asked and re- 
ceived pemnssion to take his friend home with 
him. He was very glad of the prospect of going 
with Willie ; though he had some scruples of 
conscience about faciuff the formidable Peggie. 

The two boys had been that last afternoon to 
say good-by to old Nat Wilkins and his little 




grandson, and Willie had taken Hugh's half- 
crown, so the old man got it at Lut. 

Peggie was on thelo<^-out forthe travellers the 
following afternoon long before they could pos^bly 
arrive ; and she had a most beautiful tea prepared 
for them. Mr. Oliver went to the station to meet 
them. It was with fond affection that he lifted 
his little son out of the dogcart at the door of his 
home, and then he turned to welcome Jack, who 
had sprung out unassisted. 

Pegffie soon had Willie in her capacious arms. 

** Bless you, my honey ! it does my heart good 
to see your bonnie face again. And you've been 
a good boy ; I can tell that by the look of ye. 
You havn't forgot your pa's teaching," 

That he hasn'^ Peggie," said J^ who heard 
the remark; *'noryour*s either. He has acted 
famously upon your advice, 'Stick to the truth.' 
And he has got the good conduct prize ! What 
do you think of that ?" 

Hr. Oliver answered, laying his hand lovingly 
on his boy's head, " But I hope the motive for 
his good conduct has not been the prize only, 
but the favour and blessing of his heavenly 
Father." a. e. w. 



EDITOEIAL NOTICES. 

Thasks, most hearty thanks, to you, kind friends, 
who throughout this year have laliouied so earnestly 
on behalf of Swshivb. Thanks .for your sympathy 
and seal. Join with us again in 1870, if God please 
to let us see it. 

New Stobibs bob 1870.^These are Likes ob 
EiBDBBSS," a very pretty story by the author of 

Archie Marston in Madeira ; " and " Bust Bbb," an 
interestinj^ tale by the author of " Daisy's Fortune." 
Both stones will be illustrated by fine engravings, 
and will be continued from month to month during 
theyear. 

Yo£UXB BOB 1869.— This is now veady; prices as 
usual — Is. 6d. plain cloth; 2s. 6d. magenta or royal 
blue, gilt edges. Covers for binding may be ob- 
tained through any bookseller, price sixpence plain, 
and ninepence gilt. All the past volumes have been 
reprinted, and may now be had. If our readers 
have not completed their sets they should do so with- 
out delay. 

New Cavvassivo Bill.— This is now ready, and 
will be sent, in any quantity, to those dear mends 
who will undertake a canvass for new subscribers. Are 
there not some who have never yet tried to help us 
who will now bM^in P Why should we not double our 
circulation ? We easily can do this, if you, reader, 
will join the ranks of our canvassers. 

GoLDBB HouBS.— This superb volume is now 
ready, bound.in cloth, gilt sides and edges, price 7s. 6d. 
Three new Stories wul commence with the January 
Fart. Try and take it in for yourself, dc«tr reader, and 
persuade your friends to do the same. 

Letters to the E<Utor should be addressed The 
Ber. Dr. Whittbmobb, care of Mr. W. Mi.eiBtosH, 
24, Paternoster Bow. 



